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{ 7 E wish it were much more a practice than it is, to consult the 
\ writers of past umes, for the instruction of the present; for 
many of them contain the richest stores of wisdom; adaurable rules 
" for our conduct in lite; pointing out the means of improving to the 


. hest advantage the time and the talents which it has pleased God to 
allot tous; replete with sage admonitions to impose due restraints on 
our passions, so as to make them our servants to administer unto our 
good, and not our tyrants to lead us into evil ; and abounding with sound 
and wholesome do¢trine, such as, deeply studied, and closely followed, 
will make us wise unto salvation. It has evidently been some con- 
tiderations of this nature that have directed the attention ot Mr. Cum- 
ming to the works of Owen Feltham, which will be valued the more, 
the better they are known. ‘These Resolves are dedicated, with pe- 
Caliar propriety, to the Duke of Gloucester, a prince, older in virtue 
than in years, and possessing those principles and observing that conduct, 
without which no situation, however elevated, can be respe@able, 
but which reflect both honour and dignity on the highest situavons. 

he dedication being nothing more than a tribute of justice, and utteily 


*void of fulsome flattery, we shall extract it 
4 ‘7 66 Sir, 
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«« Sir, The Resolves of Owen Felltham, now humbly presented fo; 
the acceptance of your Royal Highness, contain a treasure of Divine, 
Moral, and Political wisdom, clothed in manly, nervous, and energetic 
language. When I proposed to myself the re-publication of this work, | 
was naturally desirous, after it had remained so long i in obscurity, of bring. 
ing it forward to public notice, under the patronage of One, who, im. 
pressed with sunilar principle , and possessing congenial sentiments, could 
form a proper es stimate of its merits, and by the "bes tre of his name, and 
the weight of his character and authority, give a currency to dottrines, s 
Snentia! to the promotion of the = interests of man. 

* The name of your Royal Highness immediately occurred : and by the 
intercession of a friend, with an 9 fal yility and condescension peculiar to 
your ch: iracter, your Royal Highness has been pleased to confer upon me, 
by accepting of this Dedication, an honour, ever to be recolleéted wit! 1 gra. 
titude. 

‘© T could not have flattered myself that any work of mine, could have 


compensated your Royal pagnaess for the trouble of the peru al 3 but I 
can venture to assure you, Sir, that the perusal of Felltham will aiford you 
infinite satisfaction, as you will, in every page, discover the ] loval subject, 
the sound moralist, the pious Christian. Had this Author bee now 
living, entertaining such sentiments as he did, where would he more nate. 
rally have looked for a patron than to your Royal Highness ? Sprang 
from that august Family which was called to protect and to secure to the 
people of this land, their Constitution, their Laws, and their Religion; 
trained and educated as your Royal Highness has been, by "your illustrious 
Father, in the love of that Constit ution, in a strict vene ratjon for those 
Laws, and well instru&ted in the purest prin ciples of the Christian Faith, 
the British nation h ave — best assurance trom such an cle ication, and from 


the hitherto exemplary conduct of your Royal Hi ghiness both public and 
private, that as you a early imbibed such principles, you will cherish 
them, as long as you live. In sin sso eventiul as these, when the con. 
dué¢t of Princes may determine the fate of en api s, the inhabitants of this 
great nation look up with an anxtous and eager eye, to the conduct of 
every branch of etiae illustric Family which adorns and surgounds the 
throne ; and th ey contemplate with peculiar satisfaction, in the character of 
your Royal Highness, a : brightemanation of those viens, which for nearly 
half acentury, have dues ‘with such eticamsished splendour, in the lite 
ot our most gracious Sovereign; virtues, which have been the blessed 


| | hy nite 
means of securing to this nation the iawour of Heaven, amidst the alarm 
ing convulsions of the earth, 
as . . @ ’ ’ } ° hu 
«© [hat your Royal Highness may long adora that elevated ranx 1 DU- 
man society, which you are destined, by Divinc , Providence to fill, and 


benefit mankind by your talcnis, by your virtu rnd by the lustre of yout 
exemplary life, is the carnest prayer of him, ie lo, grateful for the honour 
conferred upon him, with every sentiment of respect and ver eration » ae 
scribes himself, Sir, ) Our Ro; al Tlighness’ 6 most dutiful and obed! cnt 
Servant, JAMES CuMMING. 

Would to Heaven that every prince were impressed with the mm 
portant truth, that in these eventful times the conduc of princes may dee 
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whose mind and habits are perfectly congenial with thease which he so 
ustly admires in his illustrious patron, gives the follow: hg account ot 


his inducement to publish this work. 


«Tt is about two years ago, since the Editor first became acquainted 
with the Resolves of Owen Felltham. ‘1 hey appeare “d to him to abound 
with admirable lessons of instruction on the most important and interest. 
ing subjects of human life and conduct, applicable to all ages and conditior 
and conveyed with a force and beauty of expression ra rely to be met aa 
inany author. In them, he thought he beheld, imagination and know- 
ledge equally successful in their exertions; s#is, as the contributor of 
truths, sell that, as opening her affluent wardrobe for their dress; one like 
the Barth, throwing out ot he r bosom the organized forms of matter, and 
the other like the Sun, arranging them in an endless variety of hues,’ 
(Preface to Lord Bacon’s Essays. Sees The pleasure and profit which he de. 
tived from the perusal of them, induced him to recommend them to the 
attention of his literary and other friends, who purchased the book, and 
became as great admirers of it as the Editor. Its value, nay even its title, 
was then known but toa few persons who were curious in the knowledge of 
theold writers. It was sold for little more than waste paper, and was 
easily to be procured ; but a demand for it arose, and it has since become 
dificult to obtain a copy of it. ‘This latter circumstance, and a desire to 
bring into more general notice the merits of a work, which, he conceived, 
could be read by no one without improvement, suggested to the Editor 
the idea of a republic: ition. ‘This idea, he was encouraged to carry into 
effet by those who were too eminent and respectable in the d ‘partment of 
moral and allan learning, to suffer him to hesitate, aftersuch encou. 
ragement, as to the prosecution of his wey ITad, however, any hesita- 
tion remained in his mind, it would have been cffeQually removed, by the 
lavitation held forth to him by one, whose name he rare not feel at libert y 
tomention, but whose san¢tion of such a work as the present, could not 
bat Operate as one of the strongest reasons ge en ling a new edition of it 
to the press. It certainly cor ntains,’ says tl ; Jearned person, £ a most 
astonis hing treasure of moral and re high us susie a — 6 in Which you may 
dig for ; ages, without exhaus ting it.—W hen prune ‘d (he adds) of a few im. 
patties, ut ds little curtailed, it will be a vast addition to the stores of 
Eng}i ish literature.’ Lhe impuritics which are here referred to, consist of 
inde ‘licate expressions, allusions, and conceits, which are not unfrequently 
t0 be met with in the writers of Felltham’s time, and which, though by no 
means of a licentious or iminoral cast, are nevertheless offensive to the de. 
heacy of modern refinement. ‘ihese, have accordingly been omitted. 
Che Editor has also thought fit to curtail the original work, th such in. 
itances in which his author appeared to him to be unnecessarily diffuse, 
ind where he might retrench without injui ‘y to the effect of the argument. 
And he has omiered | ome chapters, which were not of equal value with the 
fst, or which treated of subjeéts which, from the improved state of 
knowledge, have become unpr rofitable e 5 such as divinatio yn, watche raft, &c. 
He has like wise, for the accommodation of readers in general, taken some 
lrther liberties with the text of Felltham; the nature of which, he detms 
X proper here to state. For such obsolete words and — t phrases as 
Bight not be intelligible, except to those conversant with the writers of 
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the sixteenth and seventcenth centuries, or might not carry with them a 
tolerably ready signification to the minds of all, he has substituted others 
better adapted, by their modern use, to convey the author’s Meaning, 
This, however, is a freedom which has been sparingly » and, it 1s trusted, 
cautiously exercised. He has also adopted the orthography now in use; 
and where some of the titles of chapters did not appear sufficiently appro. 
priate, he has endeavoured to remedy that defect. And more correét 
translations of some of the classical quotations have been adopted. Inall 
these alterations, it has been the object of the Editor, to render his author 
better adapted for gencral use.” 


Unquestionably, the public are much indebted to the intelligent edi- 
tor, not only for the re-publication ot these Resolves, but for the suc- 
cessful pains which he has taken to give them a more agreeable dress, 
than their estimable author (who wrote in less fastidious times) had 
assigned them ; and by which he has added to their beauty, without 
detracting from their force. From Mr. Cumming’s account of Fel- 
tham, we learn that he was born early in the 17th century, and was 
cescended from an ancient and respectable family in Suffolk, Few 
particulars of his lite, however, are known; but it is evident, from 
the circumstance of some of the Resolves —— been written at the 

early age of cightcen, not only that he was a man of extraordinary 
genius, but otf singular merit also, in having turned his mind to sub- 
jects so serious and important, at an age when the attention is gene- 
rally directed to very different objects. 


‘ His motives for writing the Resolves, and giving them to the world, 
were as virtuous as they must be interestin g tothe moralist, but particularly 
the Christian moralist. They cannot be so well explained as in his own 
words. Speaking of this work, in one of his old prefaces, ‘to the pe- 
ruser,’ he says, § sa I aim at 10 It, I contesse hath most respect 10 
myselfe ; thac Im , Out of my owne schoole, take a lesson which should 
serve me for wy a pilgrimage ; and, sf I should wander, my owne 
items might scr me in Heaven's direct way againe. We do not (continues 


he) run into crimes, that from our owne mouth have had sentence of 


condemnation.’ Again, in the same preface, he says, © that I might curb 
my own wild passions, 1 have writ these ; an d if thou find’st a line may 
mend thee, | shalt think [have divulged it to purpose. Read all, and use 
thy mind’s liberty ; how thy suffrage falls, 1 weigh not; for it was not 
so much to please others as to profit myselfe.’ And in the pretace to the 
amended edition of the Resolves, he further observes, ‘ sure itis, the inv. 
tation he had to write and publish them, were not so much to please others 
or to shew anv thing he had could be capable of the name of parts ; but to 

give the world some unt how he spent his vacant hours, and that (by 
passing the press, aoe hooting: 1 in a manner, ubigu uttarics) they might 
every where be as boundaries to “hold “a within the limits of prudence, 
honour, and virtue.’ Cx mformably with this view, it will be observed 
that the topics which he handles in his estes, are of pradical impor 
tance, and come home to « vety man’s business and bosom. It is the man 


fest tendency ot his work to instruct the minds, and to unprove the hearts 
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of men in general ; and the argument of each chapter is accompanied by a 
dire&t and personal application to the individual who reads it.”’ 


Mr. Cumming has given so just a character of his author's produc- 


tions, both as to style and matter, that nothing which we could say of 


them, would convey a more correct and adequate notion of their merit 
ad detects to our readers. 


« That the style of Felltham is not without its faults, will be readily 


alowed. He wrote in an age when the nicer proprictics of style were 
little understood. It is sometimes marked by a superabundance of meta- 

or, and a profuseness of historical illustration; and there are instances 
inwhich he dwells with too much minuteness on his subject. ‘hese im- 
perfections, however, will he found in great measure to proceed trom the 
luxuriance of his imagination, and the fertility of his mind, and not to be 
the effect of laboured study or affectation. Felltham is not a writer who 
thinks on the stretch, or who goes iv searc/ of analogies and illustrations, 
or of what Horace terms the ambitissa ornamenta. strong and original 
thinkers have very often a characteristic manner of expressing their ideas, 
and which, though unfit to be recommended as an ex:mple tor imitation, is 
nevertheless best calculated to give force and effect to the native concep. 
tions of their minds. Such I conceive to be the case with respect ro Fell- 
tham, Though his style is, in some degree, novel aud peculiar ; yet there 
is an uncommon strength and significance in his expressions. ‘ His 
thoughts seem to be properly his own, and to flow from an extraordinary 
elevation of wit.’ Every sentence scems to be full of sense and meaning, 
and leaves a strong impression on the mind gf the reader. By those who 
are not fastidious and rule-ridden, with respect to their judgments of 
the diction of writers, I think it will be admitted that the style of Fell. 
tham possesses a degree of eloquence, copiousness, nerve, and beauty, 
hot often to be met with, and that it merits the high character given of 
itby Randolph, who was certainly no mean judge of the merits of lite- 
fary composition, ‘The language of Felltham is, however, a consideration 
of inferior importance. It is his matter, which renders him so valuable. 
It is the interesting truths which he inculcates, the soundness of his prin- 
ciples, the wisdom and excellence of those rules which he lays down for 
the government of our conduét, which so strongly recommend his Resolves 
(o the attention of readers.” 


These are, indeed, the best recommendations which an author can 
have; and would easily atone for deficiencies of style, much greater 
than those of Feltham, which, in our judgment, consist chiefly in 
a redundancy of words, and a flowing diction, which gives to prose 
bic resemblance of blank verse. But that our readers may judge tot 
themselves, we shall scleét for their perusal three or four of his Ree 
solves, on different subjects. 


© OF the Choice of Religion.—Oh! why is our negic& the most, in that 
Wherein our care should be greatest ? How few are there who fulfil that 
Precept of irying all things, and h lding fust to that which is d! A a 
suredly though faith be above reason, yet is there a reason to be given of 


Die . ° . ° . } 
Our faith, He is a fool that believes he knows neither what nor why. 
Z 3 Among 

































342 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 
Among all the diversities of religion which the world holds, I think we 
miy with most safety adhere to that, which makes most for God's glory, 
and man’s quiet. J confess, in all the treatises of religion which Lever 
saw, I find none that I should so soon follow as that of the Church of Eng. 
Jand. I never found so sound a foundatton, so sure a direction for religion, 
as the song ot the angels atthe birth of Christ. Glory be to God om 
Aigh: here is the honour, the reve rend obedience, the admiration, and 
the adoration which we ought to give him, Ow earth peace: this is the 
cifeét of the former, workigg in the hearts of men, whereby the world ap. 
pears in its noblest beauty, being an entire chain of intermutual amity, 
And good will toward men: this is God’s mercy, to reconcile man to bim. 
self, after his fearful desertion of his Maker. Search all religions the 
world through, and you will find none w hich ascribes so much to God, 
nor which constitutes so firm a love among men, as does the established 
doctrine of the Protestarit Church among us. All others, either detrad 
from God, or infringe the peace of men. The Jews, in their Talmud say, 
before God made this, he made many other worlds, and marred them again, 
to keep himself from idleness. The Turks, in their Aleoran, bring him 
in discoursing with the angels, and they, telling him of things which before 
he knew not; and they afterwards make him swear by Mahomet’s doc. 
trine. The Papists pourtray him as an old man; and by this means un. 
deify him, derogating also from his royalty, by their odious interposing of 
merit. And, in regard to mankind, what bloody tenets do they all hold! 
As, that he deserves not the name of Rabbi, who hates not his enemy 
unto death; that it is no sin to revenge injuries; that it is meritorious'te 
kill a heretics with whomne faith is to be kept: Even, to the ungluing of 
the whole world’s frame, which is kept together by commerce and con, 
tracts. What abhorred and barbarous precepts did Selymus leave to his 
successor Solyman! which, though [ am not certain that they were rati. 
fied by their Mufties, 1 am sure are practised by the inheritors of his em. 
pire. ' This, as a specimen ; 


Ne putes esse nefits, cognatum haurire CTUISTE IM ° 
Be mnece fraterna, constabilire damnum, 

Pura, Kies, pretas, regni dun nem) s upersit 
Abmu'as, baud turbent religions QUINN 

Hee rats est, que sola gucat regale tueri 
Nomen, ct expertem te sinit esse melts. 

Think not thy kindred’s murder I, ’tis none, 
By thy slain brothers, to secure thy throne, 

l aw, faith, religion, while no rivals aim 
Thy ruin, nay be practised, cise they maim. 

‘This 1s the way, how kindly names may be 
Insaf’d, and from destructive terrors free. 


«Tp other religions of the heathen, what foolish opinions have they held of 
their god, ! reviling them with unseemly threats, when their affairs have 


thuarted them. As if allowing them the name, they would keep the 
Numen to themselves. In their sacrifices, how butcherly cruel! as if 
(as it is sald of them) they thought by inhumanity, to appease the wrath 
of an offended deity, The religion which we now profess, estabhishes all 
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ig another strain. What makes more for God’s glory ; what makes more 
forthe mutual love of man, than the Gospel? All our abilinies, of doing 
good, we offer to God, as the fountain from whence they stream. Can the 
day be light, and that light not come from a's sun? Canaclock go with. 
out a weight or spring to move it, ora keeper to setit? As tor man, it 
renders his wild temper mild; and jearns him in his pauence to regard his 
enemies, And it makes just God, triend to unjust man, \\ ith vut being 
unjust either to himself, or man, Surely, it could be no other than the 
invention of a Deity, to find out a way, how man, ais had justly made 
himself unhappy, should, with a full satisfaction to exactest justice, be 
made again most happy. 1 would wish no man, who is able to judge for 
himself, to ttke his religion upon another’s word: but once resolved ® 
it, it is dangerous to neglect where we Know we Que a service,— 


Dit multa me gl i dederunt 
Hesperia’ mala lud?ucsa’. Hor, Od. 36. 


God neglected, plenteously 
Plagued mourniul Italy. 


And so it was before Horace’s time : when God is neglected of man, mau 
shall be contemned of God. When man abridges God of his honour, God 
will shorten man of his happiness. Jt cannot but be best to give all to 
him, of whom whatsoever we have, we hold. I believe it safest to take 
that religion which most magnifies God, and makes most tor the peaceable 
conversation of men. For, as we cannot ascribe too much to him, to 
whom we owe more than we can ascribe: so ] think the most splendid 
estate of man, is that which comes nearest to his first creation; wherein 
all things wrought together, in the pleasantest embraces of mutual love 
and concord, s 


It is impossible to read this paper, without being impressed with the 
most favourable opinion of the author’s dispo jon and —_— 
Indeed, the excellence of these is manifest in almost every pave of h 


book. 


© Of Ma sg. ana Single Life.—-The best chastity of all, Ihold to be 
matrimonial c} hastity, when husband and wife are constant to cach other. 
Even nature and policy req! uire that this constancy should be inviolably 
kept. First, in respect of the impureness of mixed posterity ; and next, 
in respect of peace and concord among men. Some have complained of 
the Christian religion, as tying men so stridtly in this respect, that whea 
matches turn out ill, there is no means of remedy ; but surely, ifa liberty 
of change were permitted, all would grow into confusion; anda door 
would be opened to many evils, arising trom humour only, which, by this 
necessity, arc, as it were, di gested, and made straight again, Those, ] 
observe to agree best, who are of free natures, not subject to tbe fits of 
choler, Their freedom shuts out jealousy, which is the canker of wed. 


lock ; and divides both joy ands orrow. And when hearts hates disclose, 
they ever link in love. Self-conceited people never agree hie together : 
they are wilful in their braw ls, and reason cannot reconcile the: But the 


Worst is, when sclf-conceit lights on the woman, she will think to rule, 
Z 4+ because 
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because she has the subtiller brain, and the man will look for it, as the 
privilege of his sex; and when wit is at war with prerogative, there is sure 
to be nad work. A woman with a wise soul, is undoubtedly the firtese 
companion for man: otherwise, God would have given hima friend rather 
than awife. It is the crown of blessings, when in one woman a man 
findeth both a wife and a friend. Single life cannot have this happiness ; 
though, in some minds, it has many which it prefers to it. This, has 
fewer cares, and more longings; but marriage has fewer longings, and 
more cares. And, as I think, cares in marriage may be desirable; so] 
think, desire in single life, is not an evil of so great a size us some men 
would have it to be, Sing'e life I will like in some, whose minds can 
suffer continency ; but should ai) men live thus, a hundred years would 
make'the world a desert. And this alone may excuse me, if I prefer 
murriage.’’ 


In his brief observations on Libelting, which we shall next extraé, 
the purest benevolence, and the mild spirit of Christian charity, shine 
forth with peculiar lustre. 


* Of Libelling.—Libels are usually composed of the deepest and the 
bluest gall ; being like fire pent up, when they get a vent, they break 
forth far more violently, And though, perhaps, there may be wit in 
some of them, yet it is accompanied with so much spleen and cowardice, 
as, duly examined, to overshadow all that shines inthem. Wise govern. 
ments have ever been severe against them. Ulpian tells us of a law, 
which made the person convicted of libelling to be stestabilis; that is, to 
be neither capable of making a will himself, or of being witness to one 
made by another. And Tacitus relates, that libelling was by Augustus 
brought within the compass of the law against treason. Certainly, it 1s 
an ungencrous thing, to publish that to all, which we dare not own to 
any. It is a dastardly meanness to strike a man in the dark, and, like a 
serpent, bite him by the heel, and thev glide into a hole, for want of courage 
to justify our conduét. Be it true, or false, no man gets reputation by 
composing a libel; for it tends to disgrace, enkindies malice, ushers in 
revenge, and discloses spleen, ‘The most generous, I observe, give them. 
selves the least concern about them. Why should a man keep himself 
awake, that he may hear these night-birds call? It is not for a wise man 
to be troubled at that which nobody living will own. A libel is tins 
populi; having no certain father, it ought not to inherit belief. As it is 
hard to find any man free from all that may merit reproof; so it 1s easy, 
in the best, to find something that we may reprehend, Yet, sure I am, 
charity will rather abate the score, than inflame the reckoning. He that 
libels, transgresses against the common rule of morality and religion: he 
does not do as he would be done by. We ought rather to pity the un- 
fortunate man, than unworthily to insult over him, particularly if he be 
not in a condition for his own vindication. It is a disposition quite ua- 
christian ; being wholly contrary to that reciprocal amity and friendliness 
which should be in the world. To rejoice in another’s crosses, as if they 
were blessings to us, is as preposterous, as to be dancing and gay at fune- 
tals. If men were heavenly-disposed, they would be enkindled with 
a warming fire of love and charity to condole disasters or a - 
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human. Nature never meant man to have a mind so cruel, as to add 
weight to an overcharged beam. He who falls into a public disgrace, has 
enough to bear of his own; there is no need of an sated" s hand to load him. 
Toenvenom a name by libe Is, which 1s already openly tainted, is to add 
stripes with an iron rod, on one who before is broken, or flayed with 
ghiyping: and is sure, in a mind well-tempered, to be looked upon with 
disdain ad abhorrence.’’ 


That this advice is excellent, and equally applicable to all times, no 
one will pretend to deny; and if it were generally followed, what 
beneficial consequences would ensue to society at large ! The last pa- 
per which we shall extract, applies to a vice which must have prevailed 
inthe 17th cencury, to call forth such strong adinonitions froin this 
benevolen: author, 4nd which certainly rages, in the present age, with 
increased violence, and more destructive fury. If the studies of games 
sers ever extend beyond the pages of Hoyle and De Moivre, the pe- 
rusal of the tullowing essay may be of infinite service to them. 


es Of Play and Gaming.—T he Oly mpic and the other games of Greece, 
were at first instituted merely for honour and exercise, and their rew ards 
were only wreaths and garlands, plucked from such plants as were com. 


mon among them : . 
Serta quibus, pinus, malus, olivay apium. 


With pine, with apple, olive, parstey crown’d. 


Though afterwards, the victors came to have pensions and provisions from 
the public for life. These, and such like, are not much to he “found fault 
with; for the institution of them was liberal, and their end and aim was 
. The sort of play that 1s most objectionable, is the inordinate gam. 
ing for money ; and he who first invented it, was certainly, either very 
idle, or else ‘extremely covetous, And, indeed, to play tor gain, and by 
unlawful means to draw away monty from another, to his detriment, js, in 
the opinion of divines, no betrer than permitted thievery. ‘Vo see some 
men, when they have played away their money, their watches, their 
horses, and clothes, would one judge less than that they had fallen among 
thieves, and had been plundered of all that they had? Nay, thev are noc 
only robbed themselves, but they themselves rob others; for their de. 
pendents and friends have an interest in what the 'y possessed. How often 
does the lavish gainesier squander away a large patrimony , and, ins tead of 
plenty, entails want and beggary on his issue! Indeed, if we examine, we 
shall find gaming, not only to be asa serpent in itself, but ateended by a 
troop of other scorpions, which bite and sting with equal poison and 
venom. By gaming, we lose both our time and treasure, two things 
Most precious to the life of man, Those who ave bewitched with a hu. 
Mour for play, cannot be quiet without it; it is a ma/us genius which 
tggs and urges them on to their own destruction, He who is a lover of 
play, like the lover of an harlot, minds that so much, that he neglects 
every thingelse. Business, friends, re proof, religion, tad relations, are 
all laid aside, when once he is sct upon play. Night is by flaming tapers 


turned to day, and day worn out within the pen of walls, as if confined 
and 
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and a prisoner to his sports. As the Romans did with drink, we do with 
play : we play down the evening star, and play up the morning, star: the 
sun may travel round the world, before one room can be relinquished by 
us. Surely, a gamester can never cxpect to be knowing, or approved for 
either his own, his friends, or his country’s service. ‘Ihe time he should 
lay out in fitting of himself for these, runs waste at this brack of play, by 
which he only learns how to deceive and gain: though, however well 
skilled in this art, he comes to be deceived at last. If he does win, ig 
wantons him with an overplus, and plunges him into new ways of ex. 
pence, which bring on habits of prodigality ; and these deliver him over 
to anaged poverty. . Whatsoever is gorten by play is, for the most part, 
either vainly wasted, or but borrowed to be repaid with interest. Gamin 

leads men into excess, which without it, would be quite avoided. If they 
win, they spare no cost, and luxuriate in riot; if they lose, they must be 
at it, to keep op their galled and vexed spirits; in both, a man is exposed 
as a prey to rooks and daws, to impudent and indigent characters, who 
flatter, suck, and perpetually pillage from him. It 1s the mine which, 
carried close in dark and in private trenches, through hollow and crooked 
caverns, blows up, at once, his fortune, family, fame, and welfare. Cer. 
tainly it cannot be the pleasure of the action that so strongly can enchant 
men. What pleasure can it be, out of adead box to tumble out bones as 
dead ; to seem square run rourd; or our estate put into a lottery, to try 
whether we shall hold it any longer or no? Surely, it must be covetous. 
ness, and the inordinate desire of gain, which once prevailing over 
us, we become possessed with it, and are carried as well to the grave and 
scpulchres of the dead, as the cities of the living, by the guidance of this 
evil spirit, Icannot conceive how it can consist with a noble mind, to 
play either much or deeply. It keéps a man from better employment, and 
sinks hin into less than he is. If he wins, he knows not whether his ad- 
versary can spare what he has won trom him. If he cannot, a generous 
mind would scorn to take from another what he wants himself, and hates 
to make another suffer merely for his sake. If he can spare it, he will yet 
disdain to be supplied by the bounty of him who is his equal or superior. 
li he himself loses, and cannot afford todo so, it shews him to be unwise 
to put himself in that situation, for mere will and humour ; and not honest, 
for he injures all about him. He who plays for more than he can afford, 
stakes his heart and patrimony, his peace, his independence, the wife of his 
bosom, and his children ; even the earth he holds, floats from him, in this 
¢bbing tide. Be he rich or poor, he cannot play his own. He holds not 
wealth, to waste it thus in wantonness. © Besides a man’s relations, 
the commonwealth and poor have some share due to them; and he cannot 
but acknowledge he might have employed it better. It gains him neither 
honour nor thanks, but under the other's cloak, perhaps 1s laughed at: and 
he who has observed, what heats, what fears, what distempers and disor. 
ders, what madness and vexations, J cross-hand plunges some men 1nit0, 
will never hazard his own peace of mind, with bidding by play for such 
phrenaics, such bedlam-fits and distortions of the whole frame of man, 
sometimes never leaving him, till they drive him to despair, and toa 
halter, What ts it provokes to anger like it ? And anger ushers in black 
oaths, prodigious curses, senseless imprecations, horrid rage, and blacker 
bls; bemy ; with quarrels, injuries, reproaches, wounds, and déath ; a 
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which is not the meanest of the ills attending gaming, he that ts addicted 
toplay, and loves it, is so limed by custom to it, that if he would stir 
his wings to fly away, he cannot. Plato, theretore, was in the right when 
he sharply reprov ed the boy he found at plav: when the boy told him he 
wondered how he could be so angry for so small a matier, Plato replied, 
that custom was no small matter. It is not, however, to be denied, that 
labours and cares are entitled to their recreations. ‘though Memmius 
objected to Cato’s nightly play and jollity, yet Cicero xcused it, on ac. 
count of his perpetual daily toil for the public. But we must beware lest 
we make a trade of sport; and never to play for more, than we can lose 
with content, and without injury to ourselves or others.”’ 


We have selefled these passages casually, as it were, and not for 
any superiority which they possess over the rest. “They all breathe 
an uniform spirit; aid are all replete with sound seuse and Christian 
piety, though of different degrees of merit, in point of composition. 
We therefore feel ourselves stuictly warranted in recommending the 
book, rich in the wisdom of tines past, to the public, assuring our 
readers that it will amply repay them for the trouble of perusing it. 
It is almost superfluous to add, that Mr. Cumming is entitled to their 
best thanks, for introducing so able an instructor to their notice. 


Yorke’s Letters from France. 


[Concluded from p. 287. ] 
Ww have already extended our Review of these Letters far be- 


yond our usual limits; but we have found them to contain so 
much amusement and information, relative to the present state of 
France ; so much more ample, correct, and impartial accounts of the 
manners, customs, virtues and vices of that extraordinary people ; as 
well as of their public establishments, and institutions of various kinds, 
than are to be met with in any other publication, that we could 
not do justice, either to the author himself, or to our readers, or 
indeed to ourselves, after the opinion we had expressed of its Merits, 
without more copious extracts than we gencrally allow ourscives to 
give from works of the same size.—We now proceed to notice the 
second volume ; the first chapter of which contains an account of the 
author’s excursion to St. Cloud, formerly the favourtie residence of 
the unhappy Maria Antoinetta, and, possibly, on that account, fixed 
upon as the abode of the upstart family who have us wtpen the legiti- 
hate throne of the Bourbons.—As this chapter exhibits the morality of 
“ Parisians in a striking point of view, we shall quote pretty largely 
om it. 


“ Thave more than once had occasion to animadvert on the facilities 
opened to Jicentiousness and debauchery in almost every place of public 
sort, in or near the accursed metropolis of France. ‘There is a circum- 

ce of wickedness traced within twelve miles of that hellish spot, seem- 
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ingly on purpose to prevent the unwary youth from escaping the bounds of 
infection. If, disgusted with the lewd courses of the Parisians, you with. 
draw a few miles into the country, under the hope of breathing a purer 
moral atmosphere, you are assailed by the flying squadrons of Satan, and 
at every step fresh inventions cast a pestilential air around you. No repose, 
no intermission, no time for reflection is allowed to the voluptudus inha. 
bitant of Paris ; but all the sorcery and blandishments of vice are con- 
jured up, and spread before him. Of this melancholy truth, you cannot 
have a more complete confirmation, than trom the detail of what I saw in 
the village. 

“ St. Cloud being in the neighbourhood of Paris, and only a pleasant 
promenade from that capital, itis of course frequented by the Sunday de- 
votees of pleasure, who assemble here with their mistresses to drink the 
sparkling champagne, or who frequent the place to meet their Phrynes 
and Asnasias. But it is chiefly the resort of young persons of both sexes, 
who after wandering about the charming walks, retire to an auberge, at 
the foot of the bridge, where there are a number of little hermitages, in 
the style of. English tea-gardens, in which they* procure refreshments, 
These hermitages are, however, refinements on the dull, insipid morality 
of British rural architeGture, because in France it is a prevailing maxim, 
that elegant vice is preferable to dull virtue; a maxim, which is in every 
respect, simple and clear, because it is fashionable. Into one of these little 
boxes we were ushered, for the purpose of taking some refreshment! After 
we had rested awhile, as [ was throwing my eyes about the apartment, I 
perceived a small door, which seemed to invite the hand of curiosity, I 
opened it, when behold ! 

« The English language is extremely defective in that amenity of dition 
which enables a l’renchman to delineate in so sprightly a manner, the ob- 
jes that give pleasure to his lascivious and polluted soul. I must there- 
fore lengthen my monosyllables. Confounded at what I saw, I resolved 
to pursue my researches, and see whether we might not have been intro 
duced into the but by mistake. Accordingly, I issued forth, and examined 
successively, above twenty other of these caverns of iniquity. They were 
all precisely upow the same plan, and with the same views only, a few 
surpassed the rest in decoration and libidinous scenery. 

“* A very little examination soon convinced me for what nefarious pur- 
poses they were constructed ; and on my inquiring of the mistress of the 
place, why so many little bed-rooms were annexed to these boxes, which 
seemed by no means calculated for rest, she replied with a cool, unrufiled 
countenance, untinted by the blush of modesty, that they were for the ac- 
commodation of such ladies and gentlemen who came to St, Cload to 
regale themselves with a private tte-a-téte together.” 





Our readers will be led, we suspect, from the perusal of this pas 
sage, to give the revolutionary heroes of France tull credit for theit 
suceess in their worthy attempt demoraliser Le peuple of the Great 
Nation.— The different establishments for public instruétion, as well 
civil as military, form the subjects of the succeeding chapters, which 
contain every thing worth knowing abour them. The Conservatery 
of Arts is highly praised by Mr. Yorke, and with great reason, ast 
seems to be an establishment of great utility, He enters “— at 
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hrge into an account of the National Institute; which he thus 
concludes :— 


“] bave thus collected together all the principal rules by which 
the Institute is conducted; by which you will be able to form an 
gcurate idea of its nature and objects.. You will doubtless expect 
fom me a list of the members of this Institute, with details of their 
characters previous to, and since the Revolution, and their respective 
daims to literary pre-eminence. I ain aware, that such a narrative would, 
oo many accounts, be very interesting ; ; as the greater part of them have 
ot only rendered themselves conspicuous in the world of letters, but have 
likewise taken a very active part in some of the most bloody tragedies of 
the republic. For instance, Buonaparte, Carnot and Monge, Le Blond, 
Rerthollet, Fourcroy, Revelliere-Léepaux, Cambaceres, the monster and 
$econd Consul ; Merlin, Talleyrand, Roederer, I'rancois de Neufchateau, 
Chenier, Thouin, Moitte, have all been known for their assassinations, 
robberies, and atrocious crimes, To his eternal infamy, Fourcroy stands 
strongly suspected of having been the cause of the murder of the immortal 
Lavoisier. All these ruffians, with others whom I have not yet named, furnish 
abundant matter for inquiry and reflection; but | have not yet been able 
tocolle& materials sufficient to enable me to write with a certainty of ad- 
vancing only what is true. 1am preparing a ‘* Moral and Political View 
of France, compared with its ancient self, and with Great Britain,” which 
[shall publish for the use of our people, to cure them, if possible, of their 
mania tor visiting this diabolical metropolis ; and before I leave it, you may 
ielyon my procuring authentic documents wherewith to support my reason- 
ings. Among other articles, I shall not fail to analyse the charaéters of the 
National Institute, for as 1 have several times observed, they forin’a ve ry 
important part of the government. I have e already collected ‘sufficient in- 
formation respecting them to provoke the minutest investigation, and if 
lescape the tyrant’s grasp, and once more reach my country in safety, 
I wil] drag these philosophical murderers and thieves out of their national 
palace, strip them of their silken disgyises, and expose them, in all their 
naked deformity, to the execrations of mankind. 

“ Tn vain do they flatter themselves, that bj the arts of a meretricious 
rhetoric, they can elude the vigilant pursuit of injured innocence, and at- 
fronted justice—in vain do they suppose, that they shall court foreign ap- 
plause, by associating the learned of other countries with them, and shrowd 
themselves from infamy under the sanétion of virtuous and respected names, 

“ Tt is a disgrace, and a dishonour, to be favoured by the National Insti- 
tute, while a band of sanguinary miscreants pollute the halls consecrated 
lo science, learning, and virtue. No honest foreigner can, with a sate 
conscience, become a partner in their labours, while those pests of society 
ate suffered to remain among them. Whoever lives under a government, 
where religion, morals, and public freedom are revered, ought to reject 
their silver medal and their proces-verbal, as he would cast away from him 
food administered with poison ; he should shun their society, as he would 
woid the infeétion of a lazar-house. 

“ These are the opinions of one, who honours le arning and science, 
Who has passed the greater part of his life in an humble cultivation of them, 
%astudent merely, but who preters abso!ute ignorance itself, with an 
Enspotted integrity, to the most splendid acquiremeuts of mental know- 
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ledge, associated with the most downward, abhorrent vices. If it be an 
honour to be eleéted a member of a society, learned indeed, but fundamen. 
ally vicious and depraved, why not petition to be admitted a member of 
the national palace of Pandemonium? The devils in Hell, are full as 
knowing as the members of the French Institute, and for aught I know, 
have not done more mischief to mankind. They are the fittest colleagues 
for such men, and not the upright and pensive cultivators of science and 
literature *, 


We have before had occasion to observe that Mr. Yorke speaks 
plain languaze; and we like him the better for it; as in this he 
resembles our homely: but honest ancestors, who, strangers to modern 
refinements, to the sickly style of our whining /dcra/ists, called vice 
and its votaries, by their proper names. On visiting the Louvre, 
though an ardent adinirer of the fine arts, his first sensation was not 
that of admiration, like that of so many of our modish connoisseurs, 
but such as every honest, every virtuous mind must experience, on en- 
tering this vast receptacle for the fruits of assassination and plunder, 
this grand repository of stolen goods ;—it was a burst of manly in- 
dignation.After some just and apposite refle€tions on the conse. 
quences of invasion by the early Romans, whom the French ape, but do 
not imitate; and having observed, truly enough, that “ after the second 
Punic war, the ancient Roman character gradually melted away, and 
they became alinost as great robbers as the French,” he draws a com- 

arison between the former and the latter, most unfavourable to the 
French. He then proceeds thus: 


«* The principle on which the robberies of the French have been cone 
duced, is by no means with a view to preserve the arts, but to aggrandixe 
France by the utter impoverishment of other countries. Their policy has 
no other element but to divide in order to conquer, no other end but to 
arrive at universal domination by universal confusion, and no other restraint 
than the dread to which they have reduced all the aétions of other govern- 
ments, Occupied constant'y on the destruction of Europe in detail, they 
suffered some sovereigns to slumber on the pillow of a fallacious security, 
while they trampled under their feet monarchies and republics. But, if I 
be not egregiously mistaken in the French charaer, they will hereafter 
arm themselves with the ruins of those states, their wealth, and population, 
to break in pieces those powers who have viewed with indifference, all the 
bulwarks of their safety demolished. 

« Every time that I have paced along the gallery of the Louvre, all the 
sentiinents which arise from hatred and indignation took possession of my 
mind, Amidst all the blaze of beauty which arrests the eye at every 
point, I have never entered nor left it without disgust. I may be accused 
of Vandalism by sycophants and thieves, but I confess, I never received 
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“ * These hints, though unacceptable, may yet prove of some service ( 
certain persons whom I could name, and who are employing every art and 
low contrivance to procure themselves an admission, as forcign associates, 
into this élub of scoundrels.” | 
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one moment's cratification from all the Raphaels, the Titians, and Cor« 

ios Which I saw init. Lcould have gazed with transport for whole 
months on these exquisite master-pieces in their proper places, but 1 cannot 
associate together the ideas of beauty and knavery, nor look with pleasure 
on productions violently torn from their lawfal proprietors. 

“ Of all the countries which have been undone by Krench havoc, Italy 
has suffered most, and its miseries are least known to the world. The 
French government have literally exhausted upon it the fecundity of rapine, 
cheating, and fury; they have rendered themselves masters of its corres 
spondence, and reserve to themselves the privilege of being its perio- 
dical historians. All we know of. the existence of that desolated coun- 

,is through the medium of the frequent eruptions of a tyranny without 
remorse, of a powerless despair, and of the accumulation of spoil which 
decorates the publicexhibitions of Paris, ‘The contributions of the French 
were nothing less than a genera] sack; the encyclopedia of their thefts 
forms a monument of curiosity. 

“ The barbarians who formerly over-ran Italy, despised these works of 
art, and negleGed to take possession of them, ‘The fanatical Mussulman 
destroyed them as monuments of Idolatry; but in our times, academicians, 
poets, orators, philosophers, members of the National Institute, have 
crossed the Alps to strip that country of its talents, to force from it the 
labours of its children, the most sacred illustrations of a people, a property 
which the laws of war had rendered inviolable among civilized nations, 
vatil the present epoch, wherein a gang of savage sophists have replunged 
Italy into a darkness, worse than that which overspread the middle ages of 
modern Europe. 

“ Those who are ignorant of the methods by which a thief has realize d 
an immense fortune, may be forgiven for their admiration of his wealth 
and treasures ; but the man who is acquainted with all the villanous and 
bloody machinations which have been employed in their accumulation, is 
inexcusable when he lavishes praises on objects, of which he knows the 
thief to be an unjust and wrongful possessor, Wow then, with the im- 
pression of this consciousness upon my mind, can I coolly fix my eyes ou 
these paintings, and repeat the ecstasies of vulgar adulation bestewed ou 
France, when J know that they do not belong to France, that they are ai} 
stolen goods, acquired by fraud, injustice, and murder? ‘There is not 4 
picture in the gallery, brought from foreign parts, which does not present 
an inscription of theft, and whose frame is not inlaid with huinan blood.” 


This, we contend, is the honest language of truthy and, there- 
fore, the most proper to be employed on such occasions. It were 
baseness in itself, it were insult to the parties plundered, it were injustice 
to posterity, to talk otherwise of these scenes of rapine, violence; and 
fraud. — The whole of this Letter is written with uncommon vigour, 
ml is replete with the most just remarks.-~The next is devoted to 
the Gallery of Antiquities at the Central Museum of Arts. ‘Vhese, as 
well as the pictures, were the fruits of plunder, and rich fruits they 
ae, for among them are some of the choicest productions of times 
past. The view of these extorted from Mr. Yorke the followany 
tefleClions: 


“ The Laoceon, the Belvidere Apollo, and the greater part of these in- 
comparable 
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comparable statues I had before seen in Italy ; and when T reflect on the 
pious zeal with which they were originally dug from the ruins of ancient 
magnificence ; the sacred care with which they were preserved, amidst the 
fury of religious animosities, and the rage of contending armies; when] 
reflect, that these mute representatives of the illustrious days of antiquity 
were left untouched durin. the ravages and destruétive incursions of bar. 
barous nations, and have been always respeéted by victorious princes and 
generals, amidst all the opportunities and temptations of conquest; | 
know not whom most to deplore, the harmless guardians from whom they 
have been wrested, or the merciless ruffians who have appropriated them 
as their booty. These are not spoils belonging to successtul viétors; for 
they were never gained by force: they were obtained by the bloodless 
conquests of genius over barbasism, of human industry over human indif- 
ference; of the spirit of preservation over the spirit of destruction. For 
the sake of the consecrated ground in which they had laid undisturbed for 
ages, forthe honour of human nature, and from a sense of gratitude to 
the country which had given birth to those by whom they were brought to 
a resurrection of glory, awd whence science and letters illaminated a bee 
nighted world—-for all these causes, and for others which I might eou- 
merate, Buonaparte and the National Institute might have spared the sane- 
tuary of genius, without tarnishing the lustre of those laurels with which 
they have crowned each other. They might have equally robbed, filched, and 
swindled the inhabitants of their gold a.d silver, their cattle, and all the 
fruits of their productive industry ; they might have stripped them of their 
silyer spoons and forks, their jewels, their trinkets, and even their ear- 
rings, and have returned to France, gorged with plunder, without der 
spoiling them of the last consolation of the ruined, the retention of the 
only vestiges which remained of the genius of their forefathers, But no- 
thing has escaped the ravenous maw of the Republican treebooter and his 
philosophical associates, With the spirit of Buccaneers, they have made 
a prey of every thing; and they have answered the groans, tears, lamen- 
tations, and remonstrances of the wretched people on whom they trampled, 
with insulting mockery and contemptuous peals of laughter. Had it been 
possible to have removed Rome itself, they would have transported it to 
their guilty capital. Wretches like these, lost to all sense of moral repro- 
bation, and heediess of the opinion of the living, cannot entertain any 
fears respecting the judgment of posterity. But they must be arraigned 
before its severe tribunal ; and = the names of Cosmo and Lorenzo de 
Medici, of Leo X. and Julius If. shall be mentioned with pride and gra- 
titude, theirs shall descend accurst and hated to eternal ages.” 


The description which follows is very ample, and, we doubt not, 
very correct; and it is moreover, interspersed with many judicious 
critical remarks.x—On that noble monument of roval gratitude, the 
Hospital for Invalids, our author dwells with particular picasure ; but 
he speaks with becoming indignation, of an abominable picture, with 
which some of the regicides thought proper to decorate, or rather t 
disfigure, it, 


* There are also four beautiful paintings, one in each wing, represent 
ing the tour quarters of the globe, and a very large one executed by Davi 
but not hung up in the temple, delineating the triumph of man over tt 
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igion and royalty, The infernal conception of the devil could not have pros 
daced a picture more worthy of himself than this work of the National 
Painter, member of the National Institute. Man displayed as a gigantic figure, 
stark naked, trampling on kings, priests, crowns, broxen sceptres, crosses 
and rosaries; in one ban. he holds a flaming brand, in the other a sabre. 
The tutelary genius of the republic, the goddess of reason, is arrayed in 
majesty, aud smiles over the triumphs of her votaries; but it is the ma- 
sty of a tyrant, frowning over ruins and desolation, A mulutude of 
other characters fill up the hellish group, and complete a picture which 
conveys a greater scene of berror and iniquity, tlian has ever been excited 
ia the mind of a maniac, by the fever of madness, in its worst and most 
nging periods of delirium. 

« By what fatality, or by what perversion of human nature, this temple, 
consecrated to valour, pattiotism, and merit, should have been selecied as 
the depositary of such an astonishing produétion of a vicious imagination, 
Jam wholly at a loss to explain, nor have I been able to procure any in- 
formation respecting it. But I declare I never felt so petrified with horror, 
asat the sight of this painting of the triumph of reason. One would have 
supposed, that the rulers of France might have spared this asylum from 
the shame of beholding their apostacy, and inward hatred of the religion 
which they have lately found it convenient to profess. In this edifice, the 
lst stage of human existence onght to be allowed to pass away in the calut 
serenity of retirement, and not to be tormented by passions; which in 
thaking the confidence of men in a superintending Providence, renders 
their days disconsolate and unhappy. How much more philosophical as 
well as charitable would it have been, to have left these veterans to tread 
tlong the precipice of the grave in heavenly, pensive, and updisfarbed 
meditation—to have permitted the indulgence of their prejudices, if such 
they be, and to have kept far from their sight, an objedt, whose constant 
ad untimely obtrusion, cannot fai] to damp the wishes of the souf, and fo 
infli&t the thorn of despair in those breasts, which ought nov to burn only 
with the ardour of hope.” 


There is, perhaps, scarcely a duty imposed on 2 public writer, more 
imperious than that of unmasking characters (we mean of deparied 
men), to which fashion, prejudice, party, or some one of those nu- 
merous causes, in short, which so powertully operate to the perver- 
tion of judgment, has assigned a wrong place in the Temple of Fame. 
The monument of the celebrated Tureane, which has been removed 
tom St. Denis to the Temple of Mars, in the Hospital fot Invalids, 
fords Mr. Yorke an opportunity for dischatging this duty. After 
ving translated a speech of Carnot, ou the removal of this monu- 
ment, in which that regicide eulogized that general, not only for his 
ilitary skill and courage, but for the political independence of his 
mind, Mr. Y. observes :— 


“Such was, verbatim, the discourse delivered by Carnot; not guite 
wal to the funeral oration of Pericles, but da la for a philosopher of the 
National Institute. I may, perhaps, be accused of a fastidiousness in 
pect to the fame of great men; bat, with the exception of the great mi- 
genius which every one must admit that Viscount Turenne possessed 
‘transcendent degree, I cannot avoid agreeing with Carnot, that if he 
#0, XClY, VOL, XXIII. Aa hed 
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bad lived in our times, he would have proved as great a rascal as the ex. 
director, For my own part, | have no other standard of judging of what 
inen would fe, but by considering what they Aave éeen wuder circumstances 


which bear some correspondence with those that are made the grounds of 


comparison, Tn this sense, therefore, Marshal ‘Turenne must be con- 
demned by every dispassionate inquirer, as a bad man, a worse citizen, a 
rebel, and an incendiary. He began his career as a Marshal of France, 
with the cominission of an aét of base ingratitude, pertidy, and treason, 
awards his Sovereign and the laws of his country, No sooner had he 
been raised to the exalted rank of Marshal, than he suffered himself to be 
revailed upon by an intriguing woman, to persuade the army of his King, 
which he commanded, to revoit. Being unsuccessful in this atte: mpt, he 
quitte d, like a fugitive and_a Buonaparte, ‘the army of which he was ge. 
neral, to please this woman, who made a jest of his passion. From gene- 
ral to the King of lrance, he degraded himself by becoming the licu- 
tenant of Don Estevan de Gamara, the ene my of his Eing and country, 
with whom he was defeated at Retel by the troops of France, 

«© With respect to his policy, it was as merciless as that of those robbers 
and scourges of nations, who have since commanded the revolutionary 
armies of France. His glorious ¢ ampaig gn in Germany By it is unjustly 

called by his panegyrist ts), was achieved by inflicting unheard of calamities 
upon the detenceless inhabitants. After the battle of Sintzheim, he laid 
waste, with fire and sword, the Palatinate, a level and fertile country, full 
of rich cities and villages. From his castle at Manheim, the Elector Pala- 
tine beheld twa cities and twenty-five villages, burnt before his eyes. This 
unhappy Prince, in the first emotion of resentment, wrote a letter to 
Turenne, tiled with the bitterest reproaches, and defying him to single 
combat. .‘Turenne made no other return to the re proaches s and defiance of 
the kleGor, than an empty compliment which signified nothing, This was 
agreeable to his general behaviour and style, for he always expressed him- 
self in.a cool and ambiguous manner. 

‘In the same cold blood, he destroyed the ovens, and burnt all the corn- 
fields of Alsace. He afterwards permeated his cavalry to ravage Lorraine, 
where they comm tte d such disorders, that the Intendant,-who, on bis side, 
Jaid waste that province with his pen, wrote to desire him to put a stop to 
the excesses of the soldicry: he coolly replied, ‘ I shall take notice of it 
inthe general orders !’ 

« Such flagrant: atrocity, the criminality of which is enhanced by the 
consideration. that Turenne aéted throughont this whole campaign, col- 
trary to the orders of his Government, hi is been glossed over by his eulo- 
“auf with the usual san gui nary levity of a Frenchman: ‘Turenne, says 
he, was better pleased to be esteeme d the father of the men who were ¢n- 
truste fe to las cere, than of the people . who, according to the rules of 
war, are always the victims. All the evil he did*see med necessa ry; his 
reputation covered every thing.’ This casuistical attempt to reconcile the 
breach of the most sacre d rights of humanity,- with the wanton desolation 
of one the finest provi inces of Europe, is worthy of the servile meanness 
of Voltaire, whose detestable practice of lavishing the most fulsome adulas 
tion on the most enormous crimes, provided they. were committed by men 
of rank and power, must draw dowa upon his memory, as we: 1 as thato 
the illustrious scoundrels whom he has flattered, the exccration of every 
honest mitt.’ Nihil honestum esse potest, quod juslitia vocat,” Fro 
< roi 
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From this noble hospital, on@ of the few remaining monuments 
which tefec&t honour on the country, our author proceeds to other 
charitable institutions of more humble pretensions. And here he 
notices a plan for the delivery of soup to the poor, siaular in principle 
oothat which was carried into ethect in London about the sane time. 
The Agricultural Society of Paris and the vicinity set it on foot, but 
coul.!, at first, procure only one hundred subscribers, in the capital of 


’ et > 
the Great Nation. 


« The committee splicited the pubic functionaries, ‘ not only because 
they are wealthy, and livezn abundance, but because the greater part of 
them were known for their philanthropy, and their example would give 
weight to any other applications. How much would you suppese the 
committee gained from these rich philanthropists, who fatten on the blood 
and sweat of the people? The Conservative Senate granted a subsidy of 
1900 livres to fit apa furnace in the division of the Luxembourg ; the 
Council of State took f ly -Six subscriptions ; the Bank of France Sixty ; 
the Mont de Picte twenty ; the Ad ninistration of the Domains eleven ; 
aad the officers of the Consular Guard eighty-four, making a sum total of 
2521. 15s. Od. ; which, for the credit of the government, I think the com- 
mittee should have concealed from the pubhe. 

“ Besides the above, I find that the First Consul put down his name, 
that is, entered into an engagement to pay eighteen thousand livres, or 
787 /. 10s. sterling. But who shall make the Grand Sultan keep Mis ‘word ? 
Who shall enforce a bond against a chieftain with his sword drawn? There 
isno security for his payment, except his inclination. But mark how his 
servile vassals boast of his munificence, by which, at the same time, they 
court his approbation, and work their way into his good graces. No people 
are more dextrous than the French at these kind of side-wind compili- 
ments, without forgetting themselves. In the report made by citizens 
Everat and Petit, Commissioners of the Central Committee for the distri- 
bution of soup, they break forth into the following apostrophe: ‘ Our eyes 
are turned-with complacency on the one thousand subscriptions of the 
First Consul. Thus, the Conqueror at Marengo has made humanity the 
companion of his glory ; this astonishing man, who with his triamphant 
hand has repaired the edifice of social happiness ; this hero, who seems to 
have attained the summit of perfection and grandeur, has proved that a 
good action may make him sti// mount, and litt him above sublimity itse/f 
ey Now it happens most unluckily both for this astonishing man, and for 
bis no less astonishing trumpeters, that notwithstanding their ecstatic pero- 
fation, outsubliming sublimity itself, that this hero who has made huma- 
tty the associate of. his glory, never has paid, nor to this hour has he paid, 
svetiard of the one thousand subscriptions to which he signed his name, 
and entered into a solemn engagement.” 


Buonaparte’s charity, like his piety, his mercy, his good faith, and his 
other cood qualities are to be found only in his professrons, or in his 
proclamations ; while the diabolical qualities of his mind and heart are 
visible in every aét of his life. But, notwithstanding the little en- 
“uragement which the Society experienced, they continued their be- 
hevolent exertions, and set an example to the other principal towns of 

faace, which was productive of very beneficial effects, in affording 
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most seasonable relief to thousands of miserable objects, in danger of 
being taini-hed.—Here we meet with some appropriate reflections og 
the wise system of economy which: prevails at Paris. 


** This account of avery useful institution will enable you to form 
some estimate of the internal administration of this capital, in relation to 
paupers ; for there are neither parochial rates, nor workhouses in the sense 
we attach to them in England. For idle, disorderly, or viciously disposed 
persons, there is no midway between the high road and _ the prison ;- and 
no kind of provision exists which affords employment to persons who, 
from sickness, misfortune, or any other cause, have been thrown out of 
work. Hence the poverty of a French pauper is the consummation of 
wretchedness ; rags, filth, and disease waste his constitution and deform his 
body, while despair for ever settles in his soul. If he have strength enough 
to carry a musket, he is instantly transtormed into a soldier; and if this 
means of subsistence should fail, he has no other alternative, but to steal, 
or to assume the office of a beast of burden, and to perform that labour 
which, in other countries, is executed by horses and asses. If it be pos- 
sible to convey an idea of misery more deplorable than this, the lot of the 
female beggar exceeds it an hundred fold. Objeéts of loathsome corrup- 
tion and horrible aspe&, they seem planted in the streets of this capital, 
only to laugh to scorn the revolution, and to rebuke the gaudy and sump- 
tuous magnificence of the upstart great. As you traverse the streets, par- 
ticularly if they suspeé&t you area stranger, they follow you with frighttul 
howls, conjuring you in the name of God, and with entreaties that are 
enough to petrify a heart of flint, to give them some charity. The police 
takes very little interest in these aftronts to human nature; in these plain 
confessions of the degradation of the French character, Its object is 
chiefly to guard the approaches to usurpation, to shield from sudden assault 
the fabric of despotic rule, to spring on the political free-thinker, to crush 
the rebellion of honest minds, and to maintain in the centre of Asiatic 
pomp, the monotonous silence of Asiatic slavery. Hence, the charitable 
are deprived of the power of discrimination ; they must attend to the cries 
of beggary, or submit (as [ have done twice since I have been here) to be 
pursued for half a mile by the same forlorn wretch, imploring heaven and 
you for mercy. ‘This is, indeed, a wretched state of socicty ; yet we are 
told the revolution was the work of philosophy, for the benefit of the peo- 
ple, to dispel the darkness of their prejudices, and to remove all the moral 
and physical evils under which they groaned, 


We have a lamentable account of the state of the hospitals in Paris, 
which gives the lie direct to the base and impious flatterers of the 
Corsican Ruffian, who do not blush to insult the people over whom 
he tyrannizes with relentless cruelty, by the most false representanons 
of the flourishing state of the interior of France, where we know, 
at this moment, the greatest misery prevails, exhibiting a perfect 
contrast with the exterual successes of his military hordes — The very 
infants in the lying-in hospitals were deprived of their necessary f 
and clothing, by the Corsican himself, who stole the funds desti 


for their use. 


«* All these evils did not originate in any misconduct of the governs 
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but in that want of economy, in that love of dissipation, costly shows, 
Consular pantomimes and parade, in that prodigal waste of the public trea- 
sure, diverted from its proper objects to gorge the insatiate rapacity of 
hungry favourites and parasites, for which the government of this infatu- 
ated people is, beyond all others, distinguished *. 


Among other natural curiosities, Mr. Yorke visited the Savage of 
Avevron, whom he describes as a perfect ideot, though he has af- 
forded ample materials to the Parisian sages, for the composition of 
libels on the human tace. 


« A great deal has been published respecting this ‘ Child of Nature,’ as 
he has been foolishly nicknamed by the Parisian wits; and the wretched 
condition in which he appears, has furnished several philosophists with ar- 
guments, with which they have attempted to reason away the un lerstand- 
ing and virtue of mankind. ‘Thus, one or two solitary facts occurring in 
the history of man, are deemed sufficient foundations on which to build a 
theory, whercby the faith and moral principles of civ.lized nations are to 
be prostrated before the shrine of Atheism, But this is not a just mode of 
reasoning ; and what Dr. Paley has said, respe€ting T.t +r the Wild Boy of 
Germany, in his Elements of Moral Philosophy, may be applied with 
equal force to this wild boy of France, and conveys at the same time an 
unanswerable refutation of such fallacious doctrines. 

“ The conversations into which I have been led, in consequence of my 
visit to this young savage, have been very interesting, because they were 
chiefly with avowed Atheists, members of the National Institute, It is 
teally astonishing to what extremities they push their subtle sophisms ; and 
while they aftect to discard every thing that is not material and appurtenant 
to this globe, they are continually soaring extra flammantia meenia mundi. 
Of the justice of this remark you will be perfectly satisfied, when I inform 
you, that in a solemn discussion which [ had the other day with a man for 
whom I entertain the highest regard, oa account of his private virtues, and 
who is justly considered as one of the first natural philosophers in the 
world; he told me, with a grave and serious countenance, that Lagrange, 
Lacroix, and several others of the Institute, whom he mentioned, bad sent 
loa German f, now exploring the interior of Africa, to request he would 
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“ * | dare aftirm, and I am in possession of unanswerable vouchers to 
prove it, that to this circumstance alone, tue shameful and dilapidated con- 
dition of almost all the hospitals 1s to be attributed. So forcible are the re- 
presentations of some of the Prefects upon this subj-ct, that they go so sar as 
toassert boldly and roundly, that the duties assessed, and grants made tor 
the support of the hospitals, have been scandalousiy diverted trom their ori- 

inal destination, and iavished without account, on less necessary purposes, 

is is strong language tur Pro-Consuls, and might give offence it published, 
But these remonstrances ure not permitted to be inspected by vulyas eyes. 
lrefer to my political work tor a fuller investigation into this subjeét, as 
we'l as of the employment of the Nationa! Revenues.” 

“ + Surely this is not Horneman! If it be, let that excellent institution 
Which senthim, look to their responsibility, to heaven, and earth, if they 
Wier such am abomination of nature to be attempted by their agent. 
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make the experiment of a connexion between a male ourang-outang and 
an African woman; and that he looked with the most eager expeétatiyy 
for the most favourable results from it!!! 

* Such a project is worthy of the philosophers of the National Institute: 
and I will venture to afhrm, that it never could have been conceived by 
any other being, except the devil and themselves. It is a sublime ‘stroke 
of modern, philosophy ; it is essentially, unequivocaily, and exclusively, 
French, Lut one step more remains, to eternize the glory of the Institute, 
which is, when this new monster of their impious creation shall have been 
generated, to elect him immediately a’ member of the class of Natural 
History, belonging to that learned, profound, and virtuous contraternity of 
philosophers.” 


This is an instance of piilosophistical profligacy, that almost exceeds 
belief ! ; 

Mr Yorke enters at length on the present state of agriculture jn 
France, and on the prospect of tS Mmprovement ; and he observes, 
that it would be a gocd thing, beth tn France and in England, to 
devote a column or two, in every country paper, to agriculiural in- 
telligence ; “¢ and I have often thought, thatif the clergymen of our 
parishes were to record in a parish register to be kept for the pur- 
pose, a plain narrative of all the facts xelative to husbandry which 
occur within their parishes ; if they were to subjoin a meteorological 
account of the weather, &c. compared with the progress of vegeta- 
tion and the crops, we also should be a little wiser than we are at 
present in the practice of this most useful, most honourable, and most 
delyghttul occupation.” Certainly this would be of more use, than 
those prejudiced and mischicvous reports of some of the itinerant profes- 
sors of our Board of Agriculture, which formerly extorted our scverest 
reprobation. 

The Ekventh Letter contains much very curious‘matter respecting 
the wretched state of the roads and commerce of France, as weil as 
the general poverty of the people. It is therefore particularly worthy 
of attention, at this time, when the Imperial Orators display their 
poetical talents in depicting that country as a second Paradise. 


‘* Amidst the most sumptuous festivities, and the oriental style of living 
of a number of the Consular satraps, there is throughout the mass of the 
Parisians a chilling penury that would excite compassion, if we could forget 
that they had been the voluntary authors of their own wretchedness. The 
extensive operations carried on, and the numerous armies maintained by 
the Republic in different quarters of the Continent, have rendered it ¢% 
tremely ditheult for persons to know the destination and circumstances of 
their relatives. Hence, a new species of egotism bas been introduced inte 
society, which bereaves those who are possessed of it, of ‘all the kindred 
virtues that formerly infused the balm of consolation into the souls even 0 
the Parisians in other days.. The social chain is dissolved, and every one 
lives on conjecture, and thinks for himself alone. In a moral sense, Paris 
is the image of a great city thrown down by a tremendous convu'sio® © 
nature, whose miserable inhabitants traverse the ruins to glean materials 
wherewith to begin the world again, ‘The charms and joys of friendship 


cannot subsist in such a state, ‘te 
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“ Tn addition to these considerations, it must be observed, that trade ig 
at astand ; not on account of its being ill-understood, or for want of op- 
portunities, but wholly for want of means. Property has pot yet made 
its appearance from out of the holes in which the spirit of fear, fraud, or 
rapine had deposited it. Concealment of spoil is the universal adage ; for 
with all the fulsome panegyrics on the central government, which originate 
with its subaltern agetits, and are dispatched by the Pretects of the depart- 
ments, doubt and anxiety are pictured on every countenance, except the 
military, and the immediate counsellors of the consular authority. If a 
merchant be d! p fsed to make a venture, the next moment his fears deter 
him. He hesitates who to trust, and Icast of all, is inclined to trust his 
government,” 

Lord Holland in the Upper, and Mr. Windham in the Lower 


House, Ssoine time ACO, MAGE MANY hudicious refiectiens on what may 


° j eS | rs cA oes } » ~~ } . S| ™ cal " Pesee , . 
be called 4 CISaiiVe LUYineT, anu, if they had perused the luminous 
pages of the Imperial, then the Consular, Gazette, they would have 

. : ‘ a ; ' 
found some admirable illustrations of their own arcumenrs. Speak- 


> 


mg on this subject, and atrer shewrng, that in range, nothing 1s done 
without che interposition of the Government, our author says: 


 T refer you to one of the Moniteurs lately published, wherein you will 
find the follow ing magnificent act of tne legislature, p issed IMeReTAvE and 
s0/er discussion ; 

* The Legislative Body, having heard the report of the citizens ——, 


members of the l’ribunate, on the petition of the municipality of 
permission to purchase the out-houses near the Market-place of the said 


——, for 


fown, now oc upied by, and belonging to citize pane (OF a Valual le 


consideration, in order that the same be converted into pullic necessaries, 


for the accommodation of persons residing it, or resorting to the towns: 
decree that there is urgency.” Urgency having been decreed, this mobly 
af wise men proceeded to thi appel n minal, when every member respec 
tively quitted his seat, and threw a bail ot approbation into the urn, The 


President then, with becoming dignity, pronounced from his fanteuil, 
that the Legislative Body, having decreed thf urgency of the petition of the 


‘ 


+ : ] . ‘% ; ‘* ‘ 
Municipality of ——, had unanimously voted‘ its adoption into a flaw of 


° ; ; , 
power 10 SEE ll Gi C2 ui 
. 


- ’ , " “\* a 
{Ne fe nul-lie, aad referred to the evecutive / 


Of the Vi ibunate we have a very full and a very amusing account ; 
which is followed bv a description of the Legislative Couicit 

 Tavine described the nature and object of this body, I shall now carry 
you to the most extraordinary assembly that ever existed since the creation 
of the world, the Areopagus of Fran », the perfection ot human invesiuity, 
whose constitution is a model of civil wisdom and Liberty=—w hose vii- 
trivance is eminently calculated to create sagés, but which, I ain tra 3 
will be severely condemned by every female, not only of the present, but 
of the remotest generations. 
cit cenaiitanineebieniiiline medina tintnitedtunllll 


— 


— ee ee 





* * The above will be found verlatim in the Moniteur, whieh is the 
official paper of the French, as the London Gazette is of the English Go- 
yernment,”’ 
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‘«¢ I mean that assembly of Mutes, which. goes by the name of Trg 
Lecistative Counci, or France; in which three hundred choice 
spirits are colle€ted together to be dumb by Jaw for four months in every 
year. According to the code of Miaos Buonaparte, article 34, we find 
the following sublime effusion :—‘ The Legislative Body enatts the law 
by secreé scrutiny, and without the least discussion on the part of ils meme 
bers, upon the plans of the law debated before it, by the orators of the 
Tribunate aud the Government,’ This is exquisite, The legislators of 
antiquity travelled far and near to explore the genius of different nations, 
to investigate the manuers of men, and to colleét from their diversified 
customs and institutions, such laws as might prove conducive to the happi- 
ness and prosperity of their fellow-citizens. A man was neyer esteem. 
ed, as a legislator, unless he could be qualitied as one wha, 


Mores hoaninum multorum vidit && urles, 


‘« It is not a little remarkable, that all these great men considered Egypt 
as the point of attraétion, in which all buman knowledge was concentrated, 
Hence, throwing their cloaks of sackcloth over their shoulders, and taking 
up their staffs, they journeyed singly thither in quest of wisdom, Solon, Py- 
thaguras, Lycurgus, Charondas, and anurmber of other founders or reformers 
of states, did not search tau vain, but carried back with them to their native 
Jand, among many tooleties, some usetul instruction. But none of them 
ever dreamt of such a grand refinement in human policy, as a Council of 
Damb Legislators, Pythagoras indeed did enjoin his disciples, by way of 
growing wise, and being decent, to be dumb for seven years, and to abstain 
trom cating beans, But these important and sublime precepts were calcu- 
lated only to qualify them to be philosophers of an higher order, not to le 
gislate tor their feliow-cr atures, Besides, he did not transport these ideas 
from Egypt, but from India, to which country he is said to have travelled, 
Jt was reserved fy destiny lor the greatest genius that ever lived, or ever 
will live, to travel into Evypt and sojourn there for the benefit of the 
greatest nation upon tie face of the earth, Aware of the disadvantages 
which attended the pee sinations of former wise men to that country, he 
carried with hina foity thousand of his disciples, that they also might learn 
wisdom. Inthe course of many learned and profound conferences which 
this illustrious legislator entertained with the philosophers of Egypt, some- 
times amidst the mouldering monuments of a mystic age; sometimes in 
the dark chambers of the ancient pyramids; and at others, in the great 
mosque of Cairo, that city, over which the star of wisdom shines with un- 
broken light, he discovered that a close tongue maketh a wise head. In- 
spired with this sudden flood of wisdom, which rushed upon his philoso- 
phical mind ; and struck with the majestic appearance of those bearded 
and venerable multi whom he had called aroynd him, and whose mournful 
silence he interpreted as the test of wisdom, he resolved, on his flight out 
of Egypt, to establish, in the centre ot a nation too much given to ¢alhing, 
a sedate council, upon the model of an Egyptian Divan, whose yaspeakabie 
gravity should form the theme of univeral admiration, and confer upoa 
him the palm of the First of Legislators. 

« Accordingly, after having escaped the British fleet (Allah! be praised ') 
he landed in France, with the Cheik Monge, and other poor followers of 
his fortune, and proceeded without ceremony, to execute the lofty projet, 
but not until he was ‘ culled by the will of the French nation to the offiee 
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of Executive Magistrate.” However, recolleCting the shrewd observation 
of his precursor Solon, that he bad not given the Athenians the best laws, 
but such only as they were fitted to bear ; and knowing that his subjeéts 
were intolerable talkers, he determined to constrain his new council only 
during four months of each year, and to compensate thei for this uncom- 
mon trial of their nature, and for the introduction of a rigid law ; the idea 
of which he derived from a country, which the old traveller Homer had 
characterized as wixgo;, bitter, he graciously allows each mute the sum of 
4361. sterling per annum, with permission to talk the other eight months of 
the year. A 

« Such is the best account I can give you of this marvellous assembly. 
Other legislators, you find, have travelled to make their fellow-citizens 
happy, but this philosophical member of the National Institute has travelled 
to make them dum. I assure you itis worth the while to come to Paris, 
if it be for no other purpose than to cast one look on this political prodigy, 
especially as it is not probable they will be of long endurance. They have 
so astonishingly improved in wisdom, that they can tell by the first glance 
at the face of an orator of the government, what is right or what is wrong, 
that is, whether they should take up a black ball or take up a white one, They 
look so grave and knowing, that I may say of them with the greatest? of poets, 


‘* To seem exceeding wise, we know 
Is half as good as being so, ¢ 
A noodle, with a well-tim'd shrug, 
May any time the world humbug. 
Homer Travestir, Book ix. 


« This subject is so interesting, that I cannot yet take leave of it, for it 
is really a pleasure to dwell on a theme of such an exalted nature. As I 
before observed, this muée Divan is called a Legislative Council, but with 
much impropriety. Inthe French as well as the English language, this 
word is derived from the Latin concidium, which signifies a body of meén 
met together for the purpose of consuliation. Now, | never have heard ofjan 
instance of a number of men assembled only to ¢éhink, not even at a Quaker 
Mmetting; nor is it common sense to affirm, that a consultation of any 
kind, can take place without some conversation. ‘The very etymology of 
the word Council, implies the delivery of an opinion, and as this does 
hot take place among the three hundred mu/ées, either by hand, tele- 
graphs, or by the fingers, itis obvious that the term (unless the members 
of the National Institute have inyented some new mode of communication 
losupply the power of speech, but which it may not be proper to explain 
toany but the enlightened French) is by no means applicable. We know 
that this illuminated nation have already made the tour of the vocabulary in 
arch of names ; they have had their Councils of Elders and Youngsters; 
why not call this body, the Assembly of the Inexpressibles? It is a pity 

First Consul does not send an order to the Institute, to deyise a new 
fame. In less than twenty-four hours, they would return such a magnifi- 
cent appellation, that the /earned world would receive with raptures and 
acknowledgment, particularly a certain class of the German /iferati, who 
Would comment upon it, certainly in not less than twenty-four sheets in 

» I only suggest this as an humble hint to the members of the Insti- 
lute, of whose private and public characters, I catertain the most aw/ud and 
Mascientious opinion.” | 

| ‘he 
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The next Letters exhibit many interesting particulars respe 7 
ing the press, and the public writers of France. Here we ha 
a'variety of curious anecdotes, and an account of the parts ieee ¢ to 
each person who is employed to write in the Moniteur. We have, 
however, already extracte ‘d so largely from this work, that 

not make farther quoi tions from this part of it—We shail therefore 
refer our readers to the work itself, quoting only tlre concluding re. 
marksof Mr. Yorke on the writers in the Moniteur : 


«* With the exception of M.. de Rasenthiel, these are the principal work. 
men who furnish the leading articles of that vehicle of lies, blnstering, 
and imposture.  ‘Llieir names are enough to stamp the publication wiih 
invamy,, if its contents did not sufficiently render it execrable in the eyes of 
every liberal reader*.”’ 


‘ 
We shall conclude our long account of these volumes, with two 
or three anecdotes of persons generally known m1 this country. 
Now that I am occupied in writing republican anecdotes, I must 
treat my reader with two very extraordinary circumstances respe ling the 
younger Mr. Sheares, whom 1 have already described as a very elegant 
young man, and the admirer of sine gx ele Therovane. On the tr al of 
the King, he sat very near me, and was so extremely affected that he shed 
tears, Observing at the same time, that the French nation would dishonour 
their name, and the cause of freedom, if they did not restore him is Ite 
berty, nk leave Soa question of monarchy or re public to the fair dectston 
o! the people me da ys alter, we went, together with several other 
gentlemen now in England, to spend a day at Versailles. As we were 
contemplating with delight the beautiful scenery of the English garden at 
Petit Trianon, which had been laid out accord: ng to the d tirections of the 
late Queen, he went to the top of the Lookout, tell on one knee, an d ex. 
claimed, ‘By Heaven, VIL thrust this (drawing a dirk from his bosom) 
into the heart of the man who shall dare to propose the ‘least mjury to 
Marie Antoinetie!’ His brother, who was of a more cool and less en- 





ee 





66 * These volumes will certainly reach Paris, and had the ‘y been pub- 
lished during the peace, they would have been translated and published 
there ; by whom ? by a poor author ? No! by a legislator, member of 
the National Institute! His Highness will pardon me, I hope, but be- 
fore the club give diretions to Barrere to criticize the work, I request 
their attention to the following questions, on which the credit of the Mo- 
niteur is at stake. 

** 1, Who offered an Englishman, besides an establishment in Paris, the 
sum of 750/. sterling a year, if he would remain in that wirtwous capit tal, 
and write for the government and the Moniteur; which offer was scouted 
with indignation ? ? 

“¢ 2, Who, last year, after he had quitted France several months, authde 
rized the insertion of not less than six columns, at different times, in the 
Moniteur, of fulsome compliments on him ?” 
thusiastig 
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thusiastic temper, immediately observed, ‘ You had better set off post to 
Paris, and take her out of the Temple.’ It may appear incredible to those 
who have been unconnected with any of the agents in those convuisiuns 
which have ; disturbe d the peace of the wo rld tor th e last twelwe verre, that 
men who had been previously distinguished for the sensibility of their na. 
ture, and who were so humane that they weld not kl a fy, have always 
proved, when immersed in the revolutionary whirlpool, the most cruel 
and inexorable devils incarnate. ‘Lhere never was a milder, or more tep- 
der creature upon theearth, than Carrier, betore he was a revolutionist ; 
but every one kuowsy that from the period of his immersion, a greater 
monster never existed. ‘The same may be said of Robespierre, Barrere, 

Fouquiet- Tainville, and most of those exterminating furies who have 
thinned the best part of the population of France. Notwithstanding the 
more plilegmatic tempe - of the knglish nation, 1 am sorry to add, that I 
have remarked a sin i r tendency in the greater part of those who, under 
the name of Reformers, have agitated questions on political government, 
with a constancy and wbility that would have levelled long since any other 
constitution than the good old system of this land. While pleading the 
cause of justice, as they afirmed, the wild spirit of revenge raged within 
frei breasts } and the acquis Selon of other men’s property was lam more 
and more convinced, their peedom nating motive. 1 allude ie re to that 
class of reformers ov/y who adopted ja am J princi iples; but can the others 
who were actuated by the purest motives, uddertake to say , after the ex- 

perience we have had of so many excellent men in France converted into 
butchers, what ¢/ey would have be ‘come, hadevents constrained them to 

encourage the projects of the former? It is the faral qual ity of this pol liti. 

cul pestilence, to hurry those who have been contaminated by it, tto a 

vortex of excesses ; andas the cause of libe ‘rty naturally invites the zeal of 
generous minds, atrocities are committed trom which, as spect: tors, their 

minds would revolt with horror. But as agents, they conceive that any 

thing may be done for freedom ; the y gi radually become callous to every 

feeling beyond their own sphere of a¢tion, till at length, the moral sense 


[ 
cing ¢ ne lished in their breasts, they are open to every crime, The 
impetuosity of the torrent on which they are borne, is so great, that there 
is no Att tealinss no time even for reflection; but forward they r rush, 


spreading desolation in their progress, unmoved by pity or compunction, 


and encouraging each other with the contemplation of their numbers, and 
the apparent grandeur of their cause. If any among them should, by any 
fortuitous occurrence, be snatched from their columns, and each once 
more the bank of safety, he becomes confounded with the immensity of 
his dangers, Looking fore and aft, he trembles at what he has passed, and 
Is pe trified with the: idea of what he had to go through, Eterna! sorrow 
and repentance cloud the remainder of his days, and the untamed barba- 
tian becomes an object of envy in his eyes. During my intercourse with 
persons of this description, both in France and in [:ngland, | have never 
yet had reason to doubt any of these truths. ‘The ‘only distinguishing 
chara@eristic of the two people i is, in their religious determinations. In 
France, they vaulted atonce from dogmatic Catholicism, into the darkness 
and vanity of Atheism; and they persecuted and proscribed even the be. 
living jicobin. In England, political heresy was combined with religi. 


Sistoleration ; the Christian faith stil maintained its predominance. ‘I he 
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Tabernacle and the Established Church sent forth their respective soldiers 
of liberty ; the saint and the deist were marshalled beside each other in one 
common cause; and while the former sang hallelujahs in this processiog 
to universal perfeclability, the latter laughed in his sleeve, and said Amen, 
These days of alarn and cisseation are happily gone by, and England is itself 
again. May the snperintending Governor of the Universe prevent their af. 
fiidting recurrence, and continue to inspire the people with sobriety, judg. 
ment, and good seuse! But this disease of the human understanding, this 
rapid transit from humanity to fierceness, merits the most serious investi. 
gation, and, if executed with care, will render permanent good to the sub. 
jeets of this realm. Metaphysicjans may write whole volumes in attempt. 
ing to account for it, but unless they had been actors in some of the scenes, 
they cannot develope them with fidelity. It is an understanding that be. 
longs exclusively to experience ; and I am happy to add, that such a work 
will soon appear from the pen of an agent.” 


We believe this presumed work has not yet made its appearance, 
but, notwithstanding the delay, we trust that so curious a document 
will net be lost to the public. Mr. Yorke paid a visit to Thomas 
Paine at Paris, whom he found in a state of gloomy disappointment, 
mortification, and disgust. He had several interviews with him, and 
his account of him is, in many respects, highly interesting. The 
means by which this reformer torfeited the good opinion of the Cor- 
sican, are thus detailed : 


«When the Here of Italy had returned to Paris, in order to take the com. 
mand of that Army of Eneland, with whose left wing he afterwards set off 
to conquer the department of the Thames, on the burning sands of Egypt, 
he called on Mr. Paine, and invited him to dinner. In the course of his 
rapturous ecstacies, he declared that a statue of gold ought to be erected 
to him in every city in the universe; he also assured him, that he always 
slept with his book (the Rights of Man) under his pillow, and conjured him 
to honour him with his correspondence and advice. When the Military Coun- 
cil at Paris, who directed all the movements of Buonaparte (though 4¢ has 
the merit of them), came to a serious consultation about the invasion of Eng. 
land, Mr. Paine was invited to assist at the sitting. After they had ran- 
sacked and examined all the plans, charts, and projeéts of the old govern, 
ment, Buonaparte submitted to them, the propriety of hearing what Citizen 
Paine had-to say upon the subject. But I should have stated, that without 
one dissentient voice, they were all of opinion the measure was 1m- 
practicable, dangerous even in idea, and still more so in the attempt, 
General D’ Argon, a celebrated engineer, was one of this council, and pre 
sent on the occasion. He laughed at the projeét, and said, that all those 
plans and schemes had better be nade cartridge paper of, for there was no 
Prince Charles (meaning the Pretender) now-a-days ; and that they might 
as well attempt ta invade the moon as England, with its superior fleet rs 
sea. § Oh!" exclaimed Buonaparte, ‘ but there will be a fog."—‘ Ah! 
replied D’Argon, ‘and there will be an English fleet in that fog.’— 
‘ Cannot we pass them? said Buonaparte.—*‘ Doubtless,’ answered the 
other, ‘ by diving twenty fathom under water ;’ then looking stedfestly 
at the hero, ‘ Genegal,’ said he, ¢ the earth is our own, but not the we 
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We must recruit our flects, before we can hope to make any impression on 
England, and even then, the enterprize would be fraught with perdition, 
unless we could raise a diversion among the people.’ Then Buonaparte : 
‘that is the very point I mean; here is Citizen Paine, who will tell you, 
that the whole English nation, except the royal family, and she Hanove- 
rians who have been created peers of the realm, and absorb the greatest 
part of the landed property, are ardently burning for fraternization.” 
Paine being called upon, said, £ It is now several years since I have been 
in England, and therefore I can only judgd.of it by what 1 knew when E 
was there. I think the people are very disaffscted, but I am sorry to add, 
that if the expedition should escape the fleet, I think the army would be 
cut to pieces. The only way to kill England, is to annihilate her com. 
merce.” This opinion was backed by all the council ; and Buonaparte, 
turning to Paine, asked how long he thought it would take to annihilate 
the English commerce ? Paine answered, that every thing depended on a 

ace. From that hour Buonaparte never spoke to him, and when he had 
finished his adventures in Egypt, and had stolen back to France, he 
passed by him at the grand dinner that was given to the generals of the 
Republic, a short time before his usurpation, staring him in the face, and 
saying to General Lasnes, in the hearing of Paine, ‘ the English are all 
alike inevery country ; they are all rascals.’ 

“ Mr. Paine thinks the Egyptian expedition was determined on in 
consequence of the rejection of this project of Buonaparte by the touncil ; 
as it never was either in their contemplation, or that of the government, 
to invade England, but only to keep us upon the gai vive, and to divert 
our attention from other objects. Besides which, the popularity and in- 
fammatory mind of Buonaparte were so excessive, that they were glad to 
get rid of him at any rate. Paine entertains the most despicable opinion 
of Buonaparte’s conduct, military as well as civil, and thinks him the 
completest charlatan that ever existed *.’’ 


Our traveller had an interview also with another of the reform- 
ing tribe, Mr. Joel Barlow, whose opinions respeting this couniry 
appear to have undergone a very material change since the dawn of 
the Reformation in France. 


“© He confessed his utter astonishment at the surprising exertions we 
had made during the war, and avowed that he had mistaken the public 
spirit and financial resources of Great Britain. ‘£ I have been calculating,’ 
taid he, © year after year, the downfal of the government, and could not 
conceive it possible that you could stand another year. Whenever I took 
up the papers, and saw the Committee of Ways and Means, and read of 
your subsidies, I looked for 4 national bankruptcy in the course of the en. 





* * It may be thought strange, that a man like Paine, educated in the 
Passive principles of the Quakers, and himself very timid, at least, in ap- 
pearance, should be competent to give an opinion on military operations, 

tI can assure the reader, there are many eminent French generals, who 
have attached the highest credit to his advice, although he had never seen 

countries in which that advice was beneficial,” 
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suing twelve months. But when Mr. Pitt came forward with the in. 
come tax, all the wise heads of this metropolis gave you over as Jost, 2ad 
{ pooneanced vou saved, When I saw the nation cheerfully sabmic to it, 
I was then convinced you might Carry on the war for fifty yeurs He 
spoke of Mr. Pitt in terms which surprised me, and declare ‘id he believed 
in his conscience, that if he had dared to execute to the fall extent of whar 


he thoughr, he would have succeeded 1: ) changing the face of Europe. * Ar 
all events,’ said he, * 1t cannot be denied, that he has the merit of} havin 


saved the old fabric (meaning the constitution), if it be worth saving ; 
ayd on that account, as you all seem disposed to hug your prejudices, [ 


think ¢ very man of vou should subscribe to his statue, for he has certainly 
saved your constitution.’ On my asking himwhat he thought of the 
peace, and our present situation, he answered, that he saw nothing cen. 
surable in it; if was what was to be expected from the state of the con. 
tinent; we had lost nothing, and had cut out plenty of work for the 
French, which, he was sure, they would never finish. ‘ If they # old, 


woe beiide you.’ 1 re que ‘sted an explanation, and he replied, it the 
French go vernment are intent on peuce, they will set themselves seriously 
to work on their colomes ; and such ts the activity of the French, that 


they wil] soon repair their losses, create a vast commerce, which their 
loca! possessions and influence will facilitate, and they will end with a 
powertul navy.’ On my aoticing, that they had alreaded excluded our 


~ 


commerce, he answered, * that will just give you an idea what a set of 


fools they are. ‘This false step at the first start, is a convincing proof, 
that they don’t know how to go to work. ‘The prohibition of your 
manutaciures has increased the avidity -for them. They should have 
opened a tree trade with you, and gr: adu: iy cozened away your industry 
and mechanics : in the course of some years they might have tripped up 
your heels; but the government is in such a confounded hurry , that they 
will have every thing done as soon as it comes into their heads, so that 
instead of sticking to any given point, they are att empti ng five hundred 


different projeéts, and newer succeed in one, except enslaving the people.’ 
With respect to our presen situation, he observed, © You have now a 


character, and it depends on yourselves to maintain it. On the rest of the 
Continent you are losing ground, but in France it is higher now than ever 
itwas before. ‘There 1s an universal impression here, with out excep! ting 
the government themselves, of the power, resources, and pab! ic S} irit of 
the English, but you are more feared than liked. * He thought the peace 
would be permanent, if any change should take pls ace in the government ; 
but with Buonap arte at its head, he was of opinion, it was impossible i 
could be of long duration, from the nature of his power ; for he was the 
creature, of the army, and was constantly surrounded by hungry generals 
and soldiers, who were incessantly importuning him, and that notw vith 
standing his dictatorial manner, he could not budge without their leave. 
Unless ‘he could find them employment, or disl and them, the y would em- 
ploy him. Upon my asking whether he thought Buonaparte secure? He 
answered, ‘ more so than any of his predecessors ; ; they are satisfied with 
him because he does not guillotine them; but we have not yet got 
through the third act of the Revolution.’ I asked how he thought it 
would wind up? ‘It is impossible to tell; for one cannot reason about 
it, But I guess it will end, either with the complete subjugation of Bu. 
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rope, OF in a bloody civil war in France, between rival generals, republi. 
cans, jacobins, and royalists, and bri ung back out of its coifusion a royal 
establisment.’——* W hat advice then,’ said I, ¢ will you now give to the 


privileged orders ?’?——* To be upon their guard, and remain ly 


The last revolutionary personages who attracted the author’s notice 
were ourdllustrious countrywoman, Miss Helen Maria Williams, and 
Monsieur and Madame Vallicn, to whom his last letter is devoted. 

' 

« Miss Helen, or Madam Helen Maria Williams, for I know not by which 
of these titles to qualify her, lives at the hotel of Ale candor Berthier, the 
minister of war; and in despigh of all my inguiries, [ cannot discover on 
what uccount the she.saint has contrived to establish herself there. Is 
cannot be for her having alternately admired and woted every Punch and 
loan of the revolutionary show; because M douat Ge ‘nlis, who detests 
the Republic, and whose husband was beheaded, is allowed free apart. 


ments inthe National Library. However, Helen is a personage, and at 


r 
the ministry of war she holds her court. ‘The notorious Mr. Stone, a 
married man, Who has driven away, and cruelly used his wife, lives with 
Helen in virtuous, philosophical, platonic friendship. It 1s not a little 


eogular, that this spiritual damsel should -harbour and entertain such a 
friet id, of whom no one, even in Paris, speaks a gool word. Iam ata 
loss in what manner to describe his services; his functions betn# so va. 
nousl y compounded of the German squire, the Italian Cache 0, “the En. 
glish master of the ceremonies, and the French perroquet. He atts also 
asher secretary, her garde des archives, and her cham nbell lan.—In short, 
he is @ maw of all work. 

These things give no offence in this easy capital, in which it is com- 
mon fora man to sit down at table with his wife and children and his 
mistress, and so wice versa. I have been present more than once at these 
happy meetings, or as they are here called, mélaiges morales. A Parisian 
man of fashion told me one day in the presence of his wife, a very hand- 
some woman, that after che first child, he thought both parties were at 
hberty to do as they pleased. ‘This would have been a good plea before 
m Evolish jury in mitigation of damages, Ja Paris, they are more en. 
lightened, and what is an unanswer able proof ot the exalted felicity to 
Which the connubial state has attained in it, 1S, that you never hear of a 
ingle action for crim. con. from the beginning of the year to its end. 
When will the blue-eyed matrons of the island imitate the innocent 
chastity of the Parisian fair, and their husbands the virtuous ese and none 
balance of the Parisian men? We are, alas! two centuries behind them 
i morality—they are making rapid strides towards the perfectabikity of 
Natural phi losophy f°” 

ty follows an anecdote of Tallien and his wife, who had bee): 

long parted, but who met at a dinner at the house of a merchant, with 
whom the lady then lived. ‘There Tallien sat next his wife, and paid 
her particular attention ; which affords our author an opportunity for 
*xpatiation on the patriarchal simplicity of modern French manners, 
and on the inv eterate prejudicesof his native country. His compassion 
fr the much injured Lallien extorts from him the following excu/pa- 
bry observations ; 


“ Great 
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«¢ Great injustice has been done to the humane character of Tallien by 
the voice ofcalumny. It is not true that he has murdered so many peo. 
ple as is alleged against htm. In the sacred Septemberization of 1792, 
he knocked out the brains of only one old priest eighty years old, minister 
in the diocese of Lucon, and bludgeoned six other individuals. At Bor. 
deaux, he assassinated only eighteen persons, and five of them on the re. 
commendation of Desfeux, the banker. And, when it is considered that 
he brought away with him from Bordeaux, only seventeen hundred thou. 
sand livres in hard cash, for having generously restored to liberty £ good 
citizens unjustly detained ;’ 1 think the world should shake off those un. 
favourable prejudices, which a set of emigrant French nobles and priests, to 
serve their own wicked purposes, have circulated in England, respecting 
this enlightened and disinterested advocate of liberty, equality, humanity, 
and virtue,” 


Mr. Yorke should be told, that these unfavourable prejudices have 
atually been shaken off by “ the enlightened few” of this country, 
who, on Tallien’s visit to England, treated him with that respect and 
attention’ which were alike due to bis virtues and his mistortunes, 
Having dismissed ‘Tallien, he returns to * Saint Helen.” 


** This priestess of the Revolution has a nightly synod at her apart. 
ments, to which the political dramatists and the literati of the capital re. 
sort. Here she is inher glory. Perched, like the bird of wisdom, on 
her shrine, she snuffs the murky incense of adulation offered up by homi- 
cides and public robbers. Witha starched grimace, and stiffas buckrany 
she listens tothe gencral din. At the instant of inspiration, she becomes 
convulsed, like her Delphic predecessor, but the appearance of the fit is 
ridiculous, and its duration longer. By an ingenious device, when about 
to deliver the oracle, she contratts her lips into the form of a pipe, and 
literally whistles out her words in staccato, and sinks away in perdendosie 
The keeper of the archives is at hand to record what passes*. If you 
wish to become acquainted with a devil in the shape of a philosopher, a 
general, a legislator, a quiz, ora thief, and you will reconcile yourself to 
flattery and milk and water beverage, you will find any of these charac. 
ters at Helea’s coterie, and you will always be well received by the dear 
girl.’” 

Mr. Yorke had two hours conversation with the Polish patriot, 
Kosciusko, whom he represents as a man of common parts, and of 
ordinary understanding. ** According to my way of thinking,” he 
says, the negro general Toussaint is a divinity compared with 
him.” 


ed 





a 


«¢ * For the benefit of the booksellers. The instant each ruling party 
is overthrown, out come two or four little duodecimos, which this fana- 
tical female calls * Anecdotes of the Founders of the French Revolutia, 
&c. &e.’ in which she records all their sayixgs, and abuses in their tum 
those whom she before received with smiles in her conventicle.’’ 
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We have thus given our readers a fair analysis of these Letters, 
with such ample specimens as will enable them to form a very ade- 
quate judgment of the entertainment w hich they afford. All owing 
for the cx TP quial familiarity, if we may so say, of epis' — inter- 
course, and che negligence allowable in such compositions, their 
syle supplics no gro vund for censure or complaint. They are written 
in easy, = rspicuous, and flowing language, and, though occasional 


instances of carelessness and inattention octur, th ey bre generally 
correct, ftoqunes ly mervous, animated, and IMpressive ; om | somes 
times, even sublime. Whether amusement or information be the 


object of the reader, they may be perused with advantage, for they 
contamn a copious fund of both. 


The History of the Ork ley bens ands: in which is« ego an Account? 
of their Present, as well as their Ancient, State: together with the 
Adv aatages th YP 55e5S boy several Branches of Tn istry, and the 
Means by which they may be improved. Illustrated with,an accurate 
and extensive Map of the whole Islands, and with Plates of same f 
the most interesting Objecis they contain. By the Rev. Ge orge 
Barry, D. D. Minister of Shapinshay. Pp. 430. 4to. fl, Ys. 6d 
Longman and Co. 


T has been observed by Cicero, that “ the proper objeét of history 
is somethit ng great, and worthy to be recorded.” In the choice 

uf his subject, Dr, Barry is not so injudicious or unfortunate as some 

thaps, at first sight, may be apt to magine ; for though the Orkney 
sles be of no great extent, Nor situated in a happier climate than be- 
tween the §gth and Goth degree of north latitude, their position be- 
tween the Scena hn Isles and Scandinavia, from whence so many hordes 
have issued for the purposes of colonization or conquest, has assigned 
them a place jn the hist ry of modern Europe, much higher, and 
more important, than in proportion to their magnitude, or geographi- 
(al situation. ‘The intestine discords between rival chiefs have all the 
amusement of barbarian contest, while their roving and predatory ex- 
cursions under the banners of Norw ay and Denmark, connect them 
with the history of Scotland, Engiand, and even of Italy and France. 
The mineral strata, the vegetable produ Etions, the animals of those 
“questered and bleak countries, are as interesting: to the naturalist as 
those of Italy or Greece. Nor can the state of society, or human na- 
lure, in any state, be toa human speétator a matter of : indifference. 
Hihe produce of the land be poor and scanty, that of the O68 age 
Ocean is exceedingly various and abundant. To a vast variety ¢ 
fishes and fowls, the islands of Orkney and Shetland appear a more 
perable resort than those in the South Seas, or the Grecian Archipe- 
hago ; nay, in the very solitude and sterility of the cold and sequestered 
gions where vegetable Nature begins to languish, and maintains its 
Kistence not without a struggle—where scarcely any thing appears 
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besides rocks afd seas, and the sun either creeping along the edge of 
the horizon for a few hours, and then retiring into the darkness of al. 
most constant night, or for a tew hours scarcely hiding his head, and 
the reflection of his rays still visible in the atmosphere—in such northern 
regions there is something not only melancholy, but sublime; some- 
thing that awakens contemplation, and disposes the spectator of such a 
scene to consider himself, not as fixed to one spot, but as a native of 
the earth, andthe earth itself as a part of the solar svstem. 

There is nothing, indeed, however insulated and minute, in either 
the natural or ioral world, that may not be introduced into history, 
natural or civil, if conneCed, by strong and natural association of ideas, 
with the general and main design of the historian. The smallest 
things may thus be dignified and ennobled, by an union with the 

reatest, and contribure “their part to the general effect; provided the 
author of the design knows when ts introduce it, and to give it na 
more than its just place or proportion. Materials are infinite: the 
genius, the spirit of the historian is scen in his selections and arrange: 
ments, and the views with which these are made. “The objects, there- 
fore, may have been often surveyed; they may assume different and 
new aspects, according to the light, and the point of comparison from 
which they are surveyed. It is the mind of the historian, still more 
than the subject, that” gives grace, interest, and elevation, to history. 

Many accounts having already been given of the Orkney Islands, 
we confess, however, that we did not expect much amusement or infor- 
mation from a new work on that subjeét; but we had. not read 
many pages, when we recognised the mind and the manner ofa 
worthy and excellent historian. ‘The work is dedicaied, with great 
propriety, to Lord Dundas, without the least adulation, or even com- 
pliment, in a_ concise, modest, and elegant manner. Ir is divided 
into three books: in the first, containing a view of the islands consi- 
dered as a whole, combined with a geographical description of each, 
Dr. Barry shews an acquaiutance with geology, particularly what 
may be called physical geography ; and a taste and powers for describing 
the beauty, magnificence, and grandeur of Nature. 


«© Compared with the sterile wilds in some of the sister islands to the 
north, or even with the lofty hills, and bleak marshy plains, to the south 
of them, they (the Orkney Isles) gain so much, that their appearance i 
pleasantly inviting and favourable. To the eye, their surface presents 
much variety, 

‘© Great Britain itself is, in a gre at measure, level towards the east 
coast, through its whole extent. from the North Fareland Head, in Keu 
to Duncansby, in Caithness; and rises yraduaily as it advances towat 
the west, till it swells at last into a ridge of hil Is, or mountains, which 
Providence, in its kindness, secms to have erected as a bulwark against 
the fury of the Atlantic waves. 

‘© The same confotmation, though comparatively on a very small scale 
indeed, is observable in the Orkney Islands. Many, to their sad expt. 
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the north, are; for this circumstance, more than any other, has caused 
many fatal shipwrecks. 

“© Toward the west coast, on the other hand, from the one extremity 
ofthe islands to the other, the land is so elevated as, with a few inter. 
tuptions, to form itself into a range of hills, not high indeed, but much 
more so than what are generally met with in the interior of the country. 
These hills, the highest of which does not exceed twelve hundred feet, 
do not always run in the longest direction of the islands, but frequently 
stretch across them; and while their sides that face the Western Ocean 
are bold, and steep in the extreme, their opposite ones, for the most part, 
shelve away into plains of considerable extent, with a gentle declivity. 

‘The shores in this quarter are, in many places, bounded by rocks 
awfully majestic. In some places they remain entire; in others, they 
have yielded to the force of the billows, and the ravages of time, and are 
consequently shattered into a thousand different shapes, altogether forming 
ascene highly interesting. To the philosopher, sych a scene presents an 
opportunity of contemplating the different strata, and even, sometimes, 
of discovering some of those valuable minerals which have been for ages 
hidden in the bosom of the earth, and would have been so for ever, had 
not the ocean brought them to light. If his soul be alive to the awful 
impressions of the sublime, he will be lost in astonishment in contemplating 
the tremendous power of the billows, that, on one hand of him, Havé formed 
pillars of an immense size, and thrown arches of a magnitude so vast, 
asto mock the boldest and most successful attempts of human art ; and on 
the other, dug in the solid rock, caverns so dark and unfathomable, as 
tannot fail to strike the most undaunted heart with terror.’’ 


Dr. Barry takes notice of a peculiarity in the climate of the Ork- 
neys, with respect to the season of snow and of hail. 


“ Some part of the month of. June, which, in Britain, is well known 
tobe of a pleasant and genial warmth, 1s here, often, not only colder 
than in the preceding months, but almost as much so as any winter month. 
For about two weeks, and even sometimes more, about the middle of that 
month, the wind blows from the north, strong and piercing, accompanied 
with snow and hail showers, which drive domestic animals to seek shelter, 
dothe the fields with a dreary aspect by checking the progress of the young 
plants, and blasting their buds and their blossoms, and, to a stranger, 
would seem to threaten . the islands with famine. As soon as that period 
past, the wind, veers round, warm showers succeed, which revive the 
tender, herbage, that now recovers its former bloom and verdure; the 
Whole tribe of animals again rejoice, and the heart of the husbandman is 
gladdened with the prospect of future plenty.” 


Our author very sensibly ascribes this extreme, and seemingly un- 
Mtural, cold, to the dissolution of the immense fields of ice in the 
Northern Ocean, which happens at that season, and the consequent 
tvaporation. About fifty years ago, 2 very striking, as well as new, 
fhenomenon astonished the inhabitants of the Orkneys, and struck 

with terror ; this phenomenon is both described by Dr. Barry, 
ind accounted for. 
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«© The north wind wafted over the ocean, what is still recolleSed hy 
the old people, by the name of the black snow, which, at the time, struck 
the inhabitants with terror and astonishment. [ver inclined to dread ap 
uncommon appearance, which they have neither the capacity nor inclina. 
tion to account for or explain, as portending some calamity, the people 
were in the most painful perplexity in regard to the threatened disaster, 
when their fears were happily dispelled by an account of an eruption of 
Mount Hecla, from which, in all probability, this black snow proceeded, 
Hf the distance between Iceland and Orkney staggers the faith of any with 
respect to this matter, they shouid recollect what has been stated as a fact, 
that in some of the eruptions of ina, or Vesuvius, the ashes have been 
carried by the winds to the plains of Egypt *.”’ 


The subject of the time when the Orkneys were first discovered, 
is introduced by Dr. Barry, by a very clear and concise account of the 
rise and progress of navigation. 


‘© The art of navigation, though both complicated and dangerous, ap. 


pears not only to h ive been invented, but to have made some progress, at 
a very early age of the world, Curtosity prompted some, ambition in. 
duced others, and the love of gain, with a force equal, if not superior, to 
cither, led many to trust themselves in a frail bark to a boisterous element, 
in pursuit of their respective enjoyments. The people that lived on the 
borders of the Mediterranean, and on the banks of the Rod Sea, were the 
first that understood ahe nature, and courted the advantages, of commerce, 
Their situation invited them to thts species of industry. Among these, 
history informs us, that the Egyptians, soon after the establishment of 
their government, set the exampic, by opening a beneficial trade between 
India and the Arabian Gulf, whence the commodities were carried by 
land to the Nile, conveyed down that river to the Mediterranean, and 
thence transported to the European kingdoms. 

‘¢ But the soil of that country was so fertile, and its climate so mild, 
as to produce in plenty, not only the necessaries, but the luxuries of 
life. ‘The manners of ghe people, and the genius of their religion, their 
institutions, and their Jaws, were of such a peculiar nature, as to render 
their commercial intercourse with strangers only of short duration. The 
Pheenicians were different from them im many respects. ‘Their territory 
was far from being either extensive or fertile; they had no peculiarity in 
either their manners or institutions ; their superstition was neither of a 

loomy nor unsocial nature ; so that without scruple or reluctance, they 
vould cordially engage in business with the nations around them. Trade 
was consequently the source of their opulence, and of their power; and 
they carried it on with more wisdom, and more enterprise, than any state 
in ancient times. Instead of confining their views, as the Egyptians had 
done, to India, Africa, and the Mediterranean, their spirit led them t0 
taxe a wider range, and boldly sailing through the Straits of Hercules, 
they visited the western coasts of Afiica and Spain; and having planted 
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colonies in some of the places to which they resorted, introduced among 
them some acquaintance with thetr improvements and th cir arts. 

” Carthage, a shoot from that venerable stock, apps hed herself to na- 
vigation and commerce, with such a degree of spirit, ingenuity, and suc. 


vy 


cess, as to shew that she had profited by the example, and was in no ways 
inferior to the parent state. But while Tyre and Sidon directed their at. 
tention chiefly towards the east and the south, from which such immense 
treasures have becn goystantly pro: ougnts Carthage, averse to intertere with 
the mother country, extended T navigation toward the west and the 
nofth, and following the course which the parent state had taken, passed 
the Straits, and pushing their discoveries farther py in any that had gone 
befor re the m, vis ted, pot only the coasts of Spain nd Afric a, but those of 
Gaul and of Britain. In both the one and the other of these celebrated 
nations, commerce produced its ordinary effets. It expanded the minds 
ofthose by whom it was conducted, it extinguished the ‘ir prejudices, it 
excited their curiosity, and inflamed their desires tor undertaking new en- 
terprises of a bold and hazardous kind. Hence voyages were undertaken, 
however long and perilous, the object of which was to discover new coun. 
tries, and to explore un 4 iown seas; no less with a view to add to the 
stock of human knowledge, than to collect materials for increasing their 
commercial stores. > 

‘‘ In some of these voyages of discovery, undertaken either by the 
tpirited Greek colony at Mz: irscille ‘s*, or the er terprisi 1g rey ublicof Car. 
thage, were the islar vids that encircle the coasts of Britain, 1t is probable, 


frst made known.’ 


This con jecture is almost reduced to a certainty by the account 
Which Pliny has given of a Voyage of Discovery in the North by 
Pythias, to which Dr. Barry merely refers in a note, without stating 
any thing at all of what was reported by Pythias. We cannot help 
thinking, that it would have been very much to Dr. Barry’s purpose, 
to have | given some account both of the report or narrative of Pythias, 
and the scepticism with which it was received by the Athenians, his 
countrymen ; which would have impressed on the minds of his readers 
avery strong belief of its aut henticity, and consequently, of the 
soundness of Dr. Barry’s reasoning, and the extreme probability of 
his conje Ctures on the point in ques tion. 

Ina small state, ardent in all its passions and powers, and where 
there was an incessant ation and re ~action between intelligence and 
curiosity, there was a constant and quick interchange of senthnents. 
The whole republic was closely lin ked together as one family;-and 
When any trav eller had any novelly or discovery to communicate, it 
Was Customary to recite his narrative, whether in numbers or prose, 
before the freemen of the city ; and sometimes at the Olympic Games, 
before deputies from all Greece, as in the instance of Herodotus read- 
ing his histories. “This was the readiest made of di iffusing knowledge, 
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and acquiring literary fame, before the invention of printing, Such 
readings, or recitations, in circles more or less extensive, were also 
Customary in ancient Rome, as appears (not unneces arily to multiply 
proofs and examples) from the very first verses of Juvenal: 


‘© Semper ego auditor tantum, numquamque reponam, 
Vexatus toties rauci theseide Codri ?”’ 


Pythias, passing the Pillars of Hercules, penetrated into what were 
then called the Hyperborean Regions, and even near as far north as 
the Arétic Circle, as appears from his reports of the length of the 
days, or rather one day, in summer, or the middle of summer > and 
the length of the nights, or rather one night, in the winter, or middle 
of winter ; and other particulars that quadrate only with a very high 
latitude. §=And what places the authenticity of bis voyage beyond all 
doubt, the Greeks did not credit it; and it is recorded as suspicious, 
even by Pliny. 

A very reinatkable instance occurs, in the second chapter of book tii, 
of the great inaccuracy or mis-intormation of authors, on the subject 
of population. [n a general muster ot the people, by order of 
P. Stewart, Earl of Orkney, the uumber is said to have been such, 
‘that ten thousand men capable of bearing arms could have been raised 
on an emergency, and as many leit as were sufficient for agriculture 
and the fisheries, If, Dr. Barry observes, we suppose the proportion 
of the former to the latter to have been asone to ten, which is certainly 
no unreasonable supposition, the inhabitants would have been five hun- 
dred thousand ; but from subsequent enumerations, and particularly three 
several enumersations made within these seventeen years, under the eye, 
and by the direction, of the clergy, in their respective parishes, cor- 
responding exactly with one another, as well as with that immedi- 
ately preceding, the population cannot excecd more than twenty-four 
thousand, 


‘6 Tf, then, the former accounts, in regard to this particular, were 
just, as the latter cannot reasonably be doubted, the decrease would be 
astonishing; and to have produced such an effet, extraordinary causes 
must have contributed. Neither the increase of the weights, nor the 
failure of the crops in bad seasons, nor the heavy burthen of the feu. 
duties, nor even the illicit trade, which, in former times, was so exten. 
sively pernicious, nor even all of these causes united, though they have 
sometimes been assigned, will account for it in a satisfactory manner. 

‘¢ From any thing that can now be discovered, there is no great reason 
to conclude, that ever this country was very populous, Even in the 
earliest times, the splendid military exploits which they performed, wert, 
in all probability, achieved rather by the intrepid spirit of the people, than 
by the influence of their numbers. ‘The result of the general muster, %& 
well as the number represented to have served at once in the intestine 
wars, seem evidently to have been the most extsavagant exaggeration.” 
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gatcely to be found a parallel in Mr. Hume’s celebrated Essay on the 
populousness of Antient Nations. 

The important article relating to manners and customs, chap. ui 
book iii. sect. 2, is highly entertaining, and, in several instances, 
awakens the speculating mind to reflection; for example: 


The inhabitants of towns, but more especiall) y those of royal burgh S, 
- the many occasions that they have of assembling together, are in the 
most imminent danger of corrupting one another ; and when this happens, 
the vices that are prevalent among them are, idleness, gaming, hecho. 
ness, Combined, sometimes of late, with such a contempt of authority as 
borders on sedition. From these vices, the incorporated trades here can. 
not be supposed to be altogether exempted, especially as they were some 
years ago accidentally brought into very pe culiar circumstances. Three 
several times, during one parliament, Kirkwall happened to be not only 
the returning, but the deciding, burgh, and the election in a great mea. 
sure depended on the suffrages ot the deacons; and as there were several 
tich and ambitious candidates, the consequences may easily be conjectured, 
The incorporated trades, vain with the attention and flattery which they 
had met with, and assuming consequence on account of the money that 
they had lately received, began to form schemes, and adopt measures, 
which materially injured the poox’s funds, and which, if allowed, might 
have ruined them. 

“ The kirk-session, who are well known to be the legal administra. 
tors of these funds, alarmed at this, warmly remonstrated, as they were 
bound in duty, and made many fair offers of accommedation for the sake of 
peace, but to no effect; and every attempt to settle matters amicably 
proving unsuccessful, through their obstinacy, an appeal was made to the 
law as the last resource, whea the supreme court, after a very full discus- 
sion of the points in questio n, found the incorporation liable in the whole 
expences incurred, and ordained them to give up the subject tn dispute, 2 
detrimental to the poor of the Pp laces Fnraged at the kirk-session for en. 
tering into this arity to once the insolence of the incorporations, as 
welj as their own duty, compelled them, they abandoned the Established 
Church, or. pretence of not find ing seats to their mind, and formed them- 
flves into a separate religious soclety—a new phenomenon in this 
country.”’ 


A religious se&t, united by wrathful and vindictive passions, and 
these excited by an opposition to their own villainy, is indeed a great 
Moral curiosity ; and a striking proot and example of the propensity 
of se€larjanism to seperaie the spiric of what the sectaries call their 
telizion, from virtue. 

It appears, that in the Orkneys, the labouring peasants, or cote 
Ggers, are yet ina condition little better than that of praedial slaves. 


** Mean as this condition of farmers may appear, in the eyes of those 
that have been accustomed to beho!d a substantial and independent tenan. 
tty, that class of people denominated cottars are in a still much worse con- 
dition. To understand this, it must be obsesved, that, conneéted with 
almost every large farm, there are some cottages, eyery one of which: has 


Bb4 a garden, 
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a garden, with as much grass and corn land as will pasture a cow or two 
jinsummer, and furnish for them provender in winter. Poor families re. 
side in these cottages, who are understood to bold them of the person who 
occupies the principal cage, to whom they are entirely subjeét; who may 


remove them at his pleasure; and, as a reot for their little farm, may 
call them to labour for him at any time of the year, and at any sort of 


employment. Moreover, their children, as soon as they become fit for 
fabour, must work for him in the capacity of servants, for what he reckons 
reasonable wages ; and if, at any time, they refuse, the parents, 
very next teri, are liable to be expelled from their habitations.” 


at the 


The cottars, or scallags, of the Hebrides, as appears from the Tra. 
vels of the Rev. John Lane Macgregor Buchanan, published in 1792, 
are, if possible, im a condition si ill more miserable and ab ject. 

Omthe whole, the chara@er of the Orcadians in general has not 
changed gre. itly, except in port ot sobriety, from what it was about 
fifty years ago, when their character was drawn, Dr. Barry intorms 

by an intelligent native thus: 


‘* Most of the gentry, or better sort, finishing their education at Edin. 
burgh, affect the manners and customs of that place. A character given of 
them by historians many years ago, that they were great drinkers , but 
not drunkards » IS in SOme measure truce stil! I, though the practice of exces. 
sive drinking has been much laid aside within these fewyears. ‘They are 
generally kind without caressing, civil without ceremony, and respectful 
without compliment; their resentments of obligations and 3 jajuries are more 
quick than perceptible; they are obliging and hospitable to strangers, and, 
where no party differences intervenes social and friendly among the mselves. 
Bat artful endeavours to undermine the measures and interests of cach 
other, from slight causes, have, for several years bygone, destroyed the 
harmony and mutual intercourse of beneficence, which would have othe [. 
wise taken place ; diverted thes attention from improving the ground by 
better methods of husbandry, and obstructed the introduction at dowe useful 
arts, and branches of commerce, which might be adv antagcous ly carried on 
from thence. It is remarkable, however, that their animositics seldom or 
never break outinto personal insults, or abusive language, either openly or 
in private. On public occasions, or when business requires 1t, they ICEL ADs 
gether freely, join in conversation, and always behave civilly to each other. 

‘* The commonalty are healthy, hardy, well-shaped, subject to few 
diseases, and capable of an abstemious and laborious life at the same time; 
but, for want ot profitable e employn nent slow at work, and many of them 
inclined to idleness. In sagacity and natural pnderstanding, they are infe. 
rior to few of the commons in Bri itain; sparing of their w ords, reserved in 
Sheir sentiments, especi: ally of what seems to haye a connexion with theit 
interest, apt to magnily or aggravate their losses, and studious to conceal 
or diminish their gains ; tenacious ofold customs, though never so incon- 
venient ; averse to pew, till recomine:.ded by some successful examples 
among their own rank and acquaint: nee, and then universally keen to imi. 
tate ; honest in their de ralings with one another, but not so scrupulous with 
respeat to the master of the ground, often running deeply in arrears to him, 


while they pundtually clear credit with every one else, These, and ee 
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other singularities, may be ascribed to the absurd and impolitic custom of 
short leases, racked-rents, and high entries, which prevail in other parts 
as well as here, Theft, and other crimes, are concealed, even by those who 
have sustained the injury, from an opinion, that itisa degree of guiltin 
a priv ate person to become the voluntary instrument of another’: ; suicrings . 
and that the imprecations of the aiflicte d, though suffering by the hand of 
justice, are followed with visible judgments. ‘They are dexterous at the 
oar and managemeht “of boats ; and when they betake themselves to the 
sea, make sober, honest, and expert sailors. Thovghin the neighbour. 
hood of the Highlands of Scotland, yet they have none of those manners 
and customs for which the Highlan ders are remarkable; but such as re- 
semble those of the southern, rather than of the northern part of the king- 


dom. Their religion is Presbyterianism, without bigotry, enthusiasm, or 
zeal; and without dissenters, ¢ xcepting a very few ‘of the M pis scOpal per- 
snasion. The mirth, POTN Ms and mutual entertainment S, at the 


Christmas and other holidays, are ‘still continued, though the devotion of 
them be quite forgot.’’ 


We should have thanked Dr. Barry, ifhe had told us to whom we 
are indebted tor this excellent paper. 

What follows, shews the advantage of a form of religion” that has 
something in it to strike the senses, over the nakedness of Pi resbyterian- 
ism, Congregationalism, and other modes of religion where nothi Ng 1s 
regarded but what is abstract and spiritual. 


« From the long residence of the bishops among them, both before and 
since the Reformation, no less than from the splendid external show in the 
Episcopal worship, such a deep impression has been made by Episcopacy on 
the minds of the people, that more than a century has not been able to 
efface it. ‘Lo many of the old places of worship, therefore, especially 
such as have been dedicated to particular favourite saints, they still pay 
much veneration, visiting them frequently when they are scrious, melan- 
choly, or in a devout mood, repeating within their ruinous walls prayers, 
paternosters, and forms of words, of which they have very little know- 
ledge. When they consider chemsélv es in any immine nt danger, they in. 
voke the aid of these saints, and vow to pe rform services, or present ob. 
lations to them, on condition that they interpose successfully in their be- 
half; and they are generally very pun@tual in performing these vows.” 


Dr. Barry informs us, that “ such plentiful and excellent creps of 
both turnip and sown grass have been produced in different places, 
and by different persons, that some have imagined that the islands 
should, instead of being cultivated for grain, as they have been from 
time immemorial, be converted into pasture, and henceforth applied 
to the breeding, rearing, and fattening of black cattle.” But Dr. 
Barry himself does not seem to approve this system, for he immedi- 
ately adds, «* Lands, however, that will produce luxuriant crops of 
such articles as will serve for provender for these animals, will, it is 
Presumed, under a proper mode of management, yield some surts of 


Grain at least.” On this subject, we enurely agree in opinion with 
the 
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the favourers of turnips and grass, and differ from the Doctor. Some 
kinds of grain may grow, and even exlubit in their growth-great lux. 
mriancy, asin the FH ‘brides, and the we stern shores af Ross- shire 
but will they ripen? and can whot litle may ripen in October or No. 
vember, be preserved from rotting rains, without the utmost diff. 
culty? The Orkneys are so happily situated for commerce, that the 
Orcadian economist should raise what his land is best fitted to produce, 
and exchange this for grain from Murrayshire, or other parts. That 
there may bea constant supj ly, and t iat’ the lives of the people may 
not depend on the caprice of winds and waves, let there be granaries 
established at Kirkwall, Stromness, and perhaps some other places, 
as ac Amsterdain, and other towns in Holland. 

In the Appendix to this volume, there are some paners, very curi- 
ous, and which, by the style, and allusions to extsting modes of ‘think. 
ing and acting, let us into the very spirit and whit of the times to which 
they refer, in a more effectual manner than any narrative or descrip. 
tion of a recent date, of the . sent day, however eloquent. Among 
these we shall specity * A Diploma, or Deauction concerning the 
Genealogies of the Ancient Conds of Orkney, from their first cre- 
ation to the Fifteenth Century: drawn up, from the most authentic 
Records, a Thomas, Bishop of Orkney, with the assistance of his 
Clergy, aod others, in consequence ot an Order from Eric, King of 
Teaneck. to investigate the right of Woalliam Sinclair to the Earl. 
dom.” ‘his piece, written in Latin not altogether barbarous, is 
translated into mnglish by Dean Gules, as appears by the following 
subscription: “ ‘Lranslatic out of Latin into Scotis, by me Deine 
‘Thomas Gwile, munk ot Newbothill, at the request of ane honor- 
able man, Wilzem Sanc si Barr un of Roslin, Pechtland, and 
Harberschire. An. Dom. 1554.” (P. 414, Appeiiices i. il.) 

In the Appendix, we < es an Account of the Husbandry used by 
the Orcadians; anda short relation of the most considerable things in 
Orkney, by Mr. Matthew Mackaile, Apothecary at Aberdeen. 

The Aéts ef Bailiary for executing of Justice through the County 
of Orkney, are also inserted in the Appendix. The very titles of 
these Acts, which are 48 in number, give no obscure idea of the 
state of socicty to which they refer: their dates are from 1615 to 
1636. The second Act relates to what was tien a consideration para- 
mount above all others, “ The putting of the Aéts of the Kirk in 
fixecution.” ‘The third is * Anent Provision for Armour,” ordain 
yng, that all men, according to their degrec, shall provide themselves 
with armour. Act 4, “ Anent the careful directing of the Corss” 
feross]. Act 1, “ Anent Riding of other Men’s Horses.” Act 14, 
«* Anent Sluggish and Idle Persons.” Act 15, Anent the ‘Transpor- 
tation of Wagabonds to Zetland.” Act 17, “ Anent the Entertaining 
of Beggars.” ‘The object of this Act is, to confine beggars within 
their own parishes. Act 18, ‘ Anent the Concealling of Theft, 4 
Sin of Witchcraft and Waith.” Act 23, “ Anent shutting [ shoot- 


ing} on other Men’s Links or Holmes,” Act25, “ Anent — 
iter, 
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utter, and-others, by way of Regrating.” Act 28, *Anent Sheep- 
’ ! 


Dogs.” A& 29, “ Anent going to the Hill.” A& 30, * Anent 
rowing [ puiling the wool] of Sheep,” fixing the tine when this shall 
be lawful. Act 31, * Anew slaying the arn” [eagle]. Astonish- 
ingly high rewa) ds held out forthis. A@ 34, * Anent Fugative S 
yvanis, and Young Men, gomg to Zetland.” Act go, ** Anent 
Gripping of Lands.” Act 41, * Anent Demolishing of Houses ;” en- 
afting, that “ none take timber doors or windows furth ‘hereof, 
titel bigged by themselves ” In the Western Scottish Isles, 
even at this day, 1f is common for the cottagers, sgn they are suf- 
fered to go trom one laird, orsocksman’s gro: und, another, no only 
to carry torth their umber dk oors (for ut nber nd yws they have none), 
but even the smail branches of trees (called kabers) which they use in 
covering their huts. Act at “ Anent Ferrie Fraughts.” Where 
there are so many ferries, this is a very imporiant article. “The peru- 
sil of these, and of some others, of the Acts, affords a great deal of 


r 
i= 


amuseme it. 

The matter contained in this work, is various in no ordinary de- 
gree, and judiciously sclected on the whole ; though most readers, we 
presume, would have excused our author, if he had been less*copious in 
his details of internal dissentions and contests, among the Orkney 
chiefs. For the number and minuteness of his descriptions of ruins, 
he cannot be condeinned by the aoe and intelligent reader; how 


much more magnincent those ruins are than what we should have exe 
pected | in the Orkn: YS, and sactasionte, how naturally and properly 
they enter into a historv of those islands. ‘The great end of history, 


to mingle instruction with entert aininent, he baad in view through- 
out. ‘Lhe gentlemen and the tradesmen of the Orkneys, and other 
partsin the North of Scotland, are very much indebted to him for 
many useful observations. His ote is natural, perspicuous, and pro- 
per; rising into elev: ition, or becoming more famihar, with his sub- 
ject. Ici is simp! le and easy withour vulgarity, and without turgidity 
on any occasion: sometimes, when in pired by the subject, pathetic 
and sublime. He appears to be a man of candour, a lover ot truth, 
aud as true as warm a friend to his country. Hie has been careful 
throughout to mark his authorities. 

Tho ugh the plates be but coarse, the ideas which they convey of 
their subjects aresufhciently clear, 


The Asiatic Annual R egister; or,a View of the History of Hindustan; 
and of the Politics, Commerce, and Literature ¢f Asia, for the Year 


1803. 8vo. Pr. 806. Cadell and Davies. 1804. 


HE preceding volumes of this very useful and interesting work 
were reviewed by us at the time of their appearance ; and that 
forthe year 1802 was noticed in our X1Vih Volume. The volume 


Sow before us, however, had wholly escaped oyr observation, till 
within 
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within these few days. Our readers will recolleét, that it formed a 
part of the intelligent author’s original plan, to give a portion of the 
Ancient History of ladia each year, unul it should he brow, os down t9 
the present time, by which means the public woukl be 
one connected series of historical events, from the trrst establishment 
of the Europeans in the East to this day. In the last volume, this 
history conele led with the foundation of the citv of Batavia, by the 
Dutch, i in ¥619; and the author has been prevented from continuing 
itn the present voluine, by & circuimstance which he thus states in 
his preface: 


resented with 


’ 
; 
‘ 


‘ In pre senting: our last volume to the public, we had occasion to re. 
sack. that when the political occurrences and ofhcial documents of the 
year were very num rous, we were unavoidably gbliged to contract the 
literary departments of the work. But the events of 1803 are of so 
®och reab importance and dignity, and must be so interesting to our 
readers at large, that we thought it right to relate them in an histori i 
form, and even to omit the annual portion of our general history of India 

m order to give thei place.”’ 


Here, we think, the author has acted judiciously, for, much as we 
value his Ancient History of India, anid necessary as we think it for 
the completion of his design, vet surely it will not be denied, that the 
interest which itis calcul ea toexcite, will not be at all diminished by des 
lay; nor ihat the passing occurrences of the year, when particularty intes 
resting and important, should be preferred to them. ‘For this reason, the 
suthor deserves commendation tor making this history give way to 
the very important account of the Mahratta war, which occupies its 
place. ‘This account 1s written with knowledge and perspicuity : it 
is connected, consistent, and i impartial ; equally remote from the ex- 
tremes of unnecessary prolixity, and of unsatisfactory conciseness. 
‘Lhe military operations are detailed with the ability of a writer wha 
understands his sul bject, and who knows how to display it to the 
greatest adyantage. ‘The events which it records cannot but prove 
most gratifying to the bosom of every honest member of the united 
kingdom ; they refle honour on the councils in which the plans 
were conceived ; and onthe anes ras and ofheers who were ¢ intrusted 
with the execution of them, e here see the insidious and dis- 
honest policy of the Mahratta Reins unfolded to our view, and ad- 
mire the nobie contrast exhibited in the conduct of the British govern- 
ment. Never, indeed, was more wisdom in the cabinet, nor more skill 
and courage in the field, displayed, than inthe Mahratta war: it 
suffices, of itself, to stamp the character of the Marquis Weilesley asa 
statesman; and asa statesman too, whose mind, ever fertile in-ree 
sources, and determined in its resolves, is admirably calculated to re- 
gulate the affairs of a great nation, in times of difficulty and danger. 
The account of this war opens, very properly, with a description of 
the actual geographical, military, and political state of the Mahratts 
empire, previous to the war; and, as the Mabrattas are certainly 


she most formadable enemies which the British power has to encounter 
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ia the East, the public are much indebted to the author for the brief 


Sha Ne 


but able view which he has given of their power and resources, 


* . y 1 nT } “ 7. “Fr , ahann | ha oe * » 
“© The empire of the Niahrattas comprehends ail the western provinces 
’ 


of the Deecin, which. lie between the rivers Narbudda and krisna; the 
| 


‘ hae , 


province of Berar in the torerior, that of Cuttack on the eastern coast of 
the peninsula, and the whole of western Hindustan, excepting Moultan, 
the Punjab and Sirhind. “These extensive territories are bounded on the 


north by the mounraifis of Sewalic, which separate them fiom Serinagar 
and Cashmir ; on the north-east by Rohilcund and Oude; on the east by 
the Pritish provinces of Benares, Behar, B ngal, parc of Orissa, the 
Bay of Bengal, and the northern Sircars; on the south by the dominions 
of the Subahdar of the Deccan, the rivers Krisna and ‘Tumbudra; on the 
west by that part of the Indian ocean which divides India from Airica ; 
andon the north.west by the sandy deserts of Nloultan, the river Sursoo. 
tec, and the province of Sirhind. The greatest length of the Mahratta 
dominions, from Delhi in the northern, to the river Tumbudra, in the 
southern extremity, is 970 British miles; and the extreme breadth from 
east to west, where they stretch across the penin: ula trom the bay of Bengal 
to the gulph of Cambey, is goo British miles. ‘I his immense traét of coun- 
try contains the provinces of Delhi, Agra, Ajmere, Malwa,Gujerat, Gandeis, 
Baglana, Visiapur, the Konkan, Berar, Cuttack, and part of Dowlatabad. 
Of these provinces Delhi, Agra, part of Malwa, Gujerat, Candeis, Baplana, 
and Visiapur, are highly fertile and populous, yielding abundance of the 
finest grain, thronged with tewns and villages, and enriched by a busy 
internal commerce. The other provinces of the empire, aie not only less 
productive, but much less disposed by nature for cultivation and improve- 
ment. Lofty ridges of mountains, and vast stcrile vales, sometimes co- 
vered with wood, form the most prominent features of their local scenery. 
They are consequently thinly inhabited ; but the inhabitants, partaking of 
the nature of the soil, are hardy, robust, and intrepid. The whole popu- 
lation of the Mahratta empire may be computed at about forty millions. 
This population is composed of different nations, and of various tribes, of 
whom nine. tenths are Hindus, and the rest Mussulmans. ‘lhe nation from 
which the empire derived its origin, and takes its name, occupies the 
province of Baglana, the northern part of Visiapur, and the mountainous 
distrits of Dowlatabad and Berar. ‘Vhese parts of the country formed 
one of the grand divisions of ancient Hindustan, described by the Hindu 
geographers, and called in Purmas, Maharastra, by which name its inha- 
bitants are always designated. The ancient Maharastras were a pastoral 
people ; who, like the ‘lartar hordes, united the business of war and plun. 
der to the occupation of shepherds; and the modern Mahrattas, though 
in some respects more civilized, still inherit the warlike and predatory 
spirit of their ancestors. ‘his spirit, directed by the talents of soine dis- 
tinguished chieftains, has, in the course of one hundred and sixty years, 
taised them from the obscurity of freebooters, to be one of the most power. 
fal nations in Asia. 

Fortunately, however, for the independence of ne ghbouring states, 
the power of this great empire is divided amongst five princes, who, 
though united together in one general confederacy, under an acknowledged 
Wperior, have, nevertheless, not only separate but rival interests, and are 
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in. the constant prattice of supporting, against each other, by force of 
arms, their private aud individual views. he supremacy of the consti. 
tuted head of the empire is in reality merely nominal ; for, as he is the 
weakest of the five princes, his authority in all state questions of impor. 
tance, is not only disregarded but op; posed, unless his decision be suitable 
to the particular interests of each of the others, Even union against 
foreign aggression, which was the original, and is now the only remair ung, 
principle of this singular confederation, has been gradu liy so much 
weakened, that it is extremely doubtful whether it could be now revi ed 
by any thing short of a general invasion of the whole empire. Except in 
such an event, the principal states, so powerful in themselves, and so inde. 
pendent of each other, could have no common interest to unite them, 
That sentiment of attachment arising from the same religious and civil in. 
stitutions, the same language and habits, and the same love of conquest 
and depredation, must now be almost extinguished. Had that sentiment 
existed in its original force, a prince endowed ‘with so much sagacity, and 

ssessed with so much power as Holkar, would not have suffered his 
general rivalship, much less hts recent enmity with Scindeah, to subdue 
all his native feelings, and to induce him to remain an inattive speclator 
of the march of a British army into the heart of the empire, and the here. 
ditary dominions of his countrymen. ‘The cautious and strict neutrality 
which he observed on this occasion, clearly demonstrates that he felt as 
Jittle sympathy for the cause of the confederates, as for that of the sove. 
reion head of the empire, which the English has coped and that he 
was influenced by no public sentiments w hatever, but those which a dread 
of the English arms, a prudent regard for his own security, and a view of 
his personal interests inspired. 

‘© Were it not for this disunion amongst these princes, their colleétive 
military strength and resources would be extrem ely formidabie. 

‘© The efficient force of their coinbined armies amounts to 210,000 
cavalry, and 96,000 infantry ; of this force the whole of the infantry, and 
about three-fourths of the cavalty, are kept in a constant state of readiness 
to march against an enemy. The inf aaety is chiefly officered by European 
adventurers ; and in the service of Scindeah, the battalians are accoutred, 
fort ned and brigaded nearly in the same manner as the native regiments 
in the British Indian army. ‘To the different bodies of infantry ‘there is 
(are) attached very large trains of artillery, well appointed and served ; 
and at the commencement of the late war, the pieces of ordnance attached 
to Scindeah’s brigades amounted to 464.” ° 


This is a most formidable force indeed; their cavalry, however, 
are nothing better than an undisciplined rabble, little able to oppose 
a regular force. The pecuniary resources too of these states are fully 
adequate to the maintenance and support, not only of this, but of a 
still greater, force. But these resources, fortunately for the neigh- 
bouring powers, are rendered ineffectual to all purposes of hostility, 
by the unaccountable rage for the aceumulation of treasure, which 
infects the Mahratta chiefs, who deposit their enormous collections of 
specie and jewels in some inaccessible fort, where they are suffered to 


lie, unproductive and useless. On the other hand, the ie 
orces 
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forces were, in the year 1798, chiefly officered by Europeans, most 
of whom were Frenchmen. These Frenchmen had acquired vast 
iafluence in the respective states, were intrusted with important com- 
maids, and had formed a plan, in concert with Tippoo Sultaun, for 
the expulsion of the English from Hindustan, at the ume when Mar- 

is Wellesley was placed at the head of affairs in the British territories 
ofthe East. The line of conduct adopted by the Marquis, for the 
preservative purpose of destroying this influence, and of counteracting 
this plan, was the best which human wisdom could devise or pursue. 
He concluded a treaty with the weakest of the Malsratta states, by 
which the integrity of its dominions was secured against the attempts 
of the strongest; and after: the Peishwah’s capital of Poonah had 
heen taken by Holkar. He next endeavoured to form an alliance 
with Scindeah, another,Mahratta chief, who had espoused the cause of 
the Peishwah, but who now €vinced a disposition to join Holkar, in op- 
position to him. « Scindeah, however, evaded the propositions submitted 
to him by the British plenipotentiary, by various subterfuges, and, 
wishing to gain time, sought to conceal his hostile preparations be- 
neath professions of amity. In fact this treacherous chief had en- 
tered into a confederacy with Holkar and the Rajah of Berar, for de- 
sroying the alliance formed between the British government and the 
Peishwah, and for subverting the authority of the English in the 
Deccan. 


«© With a thorough convittion, that these were the views entertained 
by Scindeah and the Rajah of Berar, and the positive evidence which their 
conduct had afforded, of a spirit of determined hostility to the British go-» 
vernment, no statesman who understood the real interests of our Indian 
empire, and who knew how essential it was to its security to preserve, 
untarnished, the fame of our superiority over the native powers, could have 
avoided the calamities of war. But at this most important and critical 
conjuncture, there were other circumstances which, though they formed 
Not any part of the actual grounds of the war, yet greatly contributed to 
strengthen them. 

« We have already mentioned the nature and degree of that power and 
influence which was possessed by M. De Boigne, in northern Hindustan, 
a well as the circumstance of General Perron, a native and subject of 
France, having succeeded to that high and extensive authority. Between 
the period of De Boigne’s resignation and the commencement of the year 
1$03, Perron had augmented his army to the number of 43,000 effeétive 
men, and his artillery to the number of 464 guns of various calibres. 
foto this army it was the main objet of Perron’s policy gradually to in. 
troduce French subjeéts, in the capacity of officers and artillerymen, and 
not only to exclude British adventurers, but to take every opportunity of 
femoving those who, in the early formation of the army, had obtained 
appointments from De Boigne. 

*€ The predileftion which Perron thus shewed for his countrymen was 
fot merely an idle prejudice. He well knew the important advantages 
that his native country would in due time derive from fixitig a military 
Stablishment in the heart of Hindustan, commanded and officered by French. 
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men of talents and experience, like him devoted to the cause of their 
country. He knew thar from the present commanding superiority of the 
British power inthe East, it was alone by the means of such an establish. 
ment that France could regain a footing on the Indian continent. ‘The 
settlement of Pondicherry, on the coast of Coromandel, was in itself of ny 
value, but would be materially useful in facilitating his project, of gra. 
dually strengthening and completing his armies, by receiving annually 
from France small parties of subaltern officers, gunners, and bombardiers, 
During the height of the south-west monsoon, which lasts four months in 
every year, the native coasting vessels of Coromandé] could convey these 
recruits for Perron’s army from Pondicherry to the coast of Cuttack, in 
four days, without exciting the suspicion of the English cruizers. The 
province of Cuttack then belonged to the Rajah of Berar, the confederate 
of Scindeah ; so that any Frenchmen who landed on this territory might 
proceed through a friendly country, with the utmost ease as well as se. 
crecy, to Perron’s head-quarters in the Du-aab. 

‘© "These views and circumstances Perron failed not to communicate to 
the government of France, and to press them on the attention of Buona. 
arte, in whose mind they were well calculated to excite an interest, 
Person's last communications reached Paris during the national rejoicings 
for the peace of Amiens. It could not have arrived at a more auspicious pe- 
riod ; for that event opened every desirable facility for the execution of 
his scheme. 

** Not only Pondicherry, but every other settlement belonging to 
France, and her allies the Dutch, on the continent of India, were by the 
treaty of Amiens unconditionally restored, without even a reference to, 
much less a recognition of, those stipulations which respetted India, in 
former treatics between France and England, and by which the former 
was bound not to send more than a specilicd number of troops to her settle. 
ments inthat part of the world. But by this. generous renunciation and 
Oblivion on the part of England, of ail preceding compacts between the 
two countries, France now. possessed the right to send troops to her 
settlements in India, without any limitation whatever. 

*€ Under these advantageous circumstances, the scheme of Perron was 
adopted, extended, and matured ; and, in the beginning of 1803, a plan 
was aQually formed for obtaining an assigament to the government of 
France of all the distri¢ts within the limits of Perron’s command ; which 
assignment was to be made by Scindeah, but confirmed and ratified bya 
grant from the Emperor Shah Allum, Our readers will bear in mind that 
this unfortunate monarch had, for several years, been a prisoner in his 
own palace, and was, at the period of which we are writing, in the actual 
possession of Perrou; so that this grant, though it would have been 
issued with the authority of the Emperor’s name, could notwithstanding be 
considered only, on his part, as an a¢t of compulsion and necessity. The 
plan, however, was transmitted to India without delay, and an armament 
was at the same time fitted out, consisting of six ships of war, and 1400 
of the best troops of France, destined to Pondicherry, for the ostensible 
purpose of supplying that settlement with a military force. But there was 
(were) likewise embarked in this expedition, two hundred young gentle- 
men, who had been regularly educated in all the branches of military 


science, together with a numerous efat-major; and these were designed 10 
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jotn Perron’s army, by small parties, according to the manner alre idy 
deseribed, as soon after they reached Pondicherry as fit opportunities for 
their secret conveyance should occur, This armament, under the come 
mand of Adiniral Linois, arrived at Pondicherry during the critical pe. 
riod of the neyotiation between the British government and Scindeah. It 
was, however, very distant froin the well-concerted and artful policy of 
Buonaparte, to precipitate a rupture with England, or even to take any” 
measures whatever in India, that could justity hostile operations on our 
part. It was his design to conciliate the favour of the British govern. 
ment by every possible means, so as to lull it into an imaginary security, 
whilst Perron’s army was gradually advancing to that state of improve. 
ment which wouid have enabled it, in concert with his Mahratta allies, 
and another armament from France, to invade the British provinces, with 
acertainty of gaining some advantage, and with a probability of making 
aconsiderable and permanent gouquest. 

But of this his design, as well as of histwhole plan for converting the 
district under Perron’s command into a French province, and of placing 
hisarmy in the actual pay of France, the Marguis Wellesley had, by 
his searching sagacity and. unwearied vigilance, obtained ful/ and positive 
information previous to the arrival of Linots. ‘The treaty of Amiens, and 
the character of Buonaparte, had indeed kept the noble Marquis on the 
watch, and had pointed out to him the necessity of immediately providing 
against those imminent dangers of which he saw they must naturally and 
inevitably be productive. Accordingly, on Linois’ arrival at Pondi- 
cherry, he found that place so striétly watched, both by sea and land, by 
the English, that it was quite impracticable for the recruits for Perron’s 
army to proceed to their destination, without meeting with English ships 
of war, or parties of English troops, who had orders to intercept them, 
A strong remonstrance was sent to the British government, complaining of 
the hostile manner in which the settlement of Pondicherry was watched, 
in time of peace; but before the Governor-general could return an an. 
twer to that remonstrance, intelligence arrived of the renewal of the 
war between France and England, and the whole of the troops landed by 
Linvis were consequently made prisoners of war.” 


To the wisdom, promptitude, and vigour, displayed by Marquis 
Wellesley at this critical conjuncture, are we indebted for the preserva- 
tion of our commerce and power in India. Ina very short time, 
four armies were prepared to take the field, one under Lieutenant- 
General Wellesley, in the Deccan, destined to oppose the combined 
forces of the enemy, under the personal command of Scindeah; a 
second, under Colonel Murray, was assembied in the province of 
Gojerat; a third, under Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, on the eastern 
side of Hindustan; and a. fourth, under General Lake, in northern 

industan. 


** The grand objeéts to which the attention of General Lake was di. 
tected, were Arst, the destruction of the French establishment vader Per. 
Ton; secondly, the extension of the British frontier to Agra and Delhi, 
with the possession Of these cities, and the establishment of 2 chain of | 
posts on the right bank of the Jumna, for the protection of the naviga- 
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tion of that river; thirdly, the release of the aged Emperor Shah Allom; 
fourthly, the formation of a system of alliance with the petty states alon 
the right bank of the Jumna, from Jeynagur to Bundilcund ; Afrh/y, the 
annexation of the whole of the province of Bundilcund to the British do. 
minions, for the purpose of giving additional security to the valuable pro. 
vince of Benares, on the side of the Mahrattas. 

** Such was the masterly manner in which the Marquis Wellesley had 
prepared and distributed the military force and resources of the British 
empire in India, at this momentous crisis, and such was the skilful and 
comprehensive plan;which he formed, for securing those important rights 
an which he had insisted in the negotiation with the confederates, for 
maintaining the indisputable justice of his cause, and, finally, for fixing 
on an extensive and solid basis, the paramount power and authority of 
the British government in the East. Never before in Hindustan, and 
seldom even in the most renowned military nations of Europe, have so 
Many separate armies been supplied and equipped for aual service, with. 
in the shore period of four months, and with such admirable arrangement 
s¢t in motion at the same tirnc, from points so distant, embracing so wide 
a ficid of operations, and direéted against the same enemy. It appears 
from the details we have given, that the total number of British troops 
prepared, in the beginning of August 1803, to a¢t against Scindeah and 
the Rajah of Berar, amounted to 54,918 men, including 3,071 in garri. 
sons, in Gujerat, and at Surat; 1,997 stationed at Hydrabad, to ensure 
the tranquillity of that city, as well as the regular succession to the 
throne, in the expected event of the Nizam’s death* ; and 1,598 at 
Poonah, for the protection of the capital and the person of the Peishwah.’’ 


All these armies experienced success adequate to the exertions of 
skill and bravery by which their operations were eminently distin- 
guished ;—and in some instances, indeed, their efforts almost  sur- 
passed belief. For instance, at the battle of Assye, fought on the 
23d of September, 1803, General Wellesley, with only 4,500 men, of 
which but 1,800 were Europeans, gained a complete victory over the 
enemy’s army of 30,000 men, ‘ who fought with an impetuous and 
even frantic bravery, of whom 10,000 were infantry, formed, dis- 
civlined, and, in part officered by Frenchmen, and who were sup- 
ported by the powerful discharge of nearly one hundred pieces of 
cannon, served with all the exactness, and much of the skill of the 
French aitillery.” 

On the rith of September General Lake had, in another quarter, 
mn the neighbourhood of Delhi, obtained a victory, almost as extra- 
ordinary, and equally complete. On this occasion the British force 
consisted of 4,590 men, and the enemy’s of 19,000 men, commanded 
by a Freach oBicer: and supported by a large train of artillery.— 


— 
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«« * That event took place on the 6th of August 1803, and Mirza 
Secunder Jah, the eldest son of the deceased Nizam, quictly succeeded to 
the throne,’’ 
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After the Battle, General Lake proceeded to Delhi, the ancient capi- 
al of the Mussulman Empire in Hindustan, and paid his respeéts to 
the aged Monarch, whom he released from captivity. The account 
of the interview is highly interesting. 


« General Lake having encamped his army on the banks of the Jumna, 
site to the city of Delhi, lost not 4 moment in signifying his solicitude 
towait on the Emperor; who accordingly sent his eldest son the Mirza, 
Akbar Shah, to conduét him to his presence. ‘The eutry of the English 
General into this celebrated place, was welcomed by an immense concourse 
of people, who had assemble with anxious pleasure to behold the deli- 
yerancé of their lawful Sovereign from his long and ignominious confine- 
ment. When General Lake reached the paiace, and was ushered into the 
court of audience, he beheld one of the most pitcous and touching pictures 
of degraded royalty and fallen mnagnificence that was ever presented to the 
commiseration of mankind. 

“ The venerable descendant of a long line of illustrious and powerful 
Monarchs, was seated under a small tattered canopy, the remnant of his 
former state, his person emaciated by indigence and infirmities, and his 
countenance disfigured with the loss of his eyes, and marked with ex- 
treme old age, anda settled melancholy; whist every thing around him 
attested the misery and wretchedness of his condition. Yet his multiplied 
and cruel sufferings, though they had reduced his mind to a state of listlessness 
and torpor, had not entirely hardened it against impressions ot kindness, or 
rendered it unsusceptible of those emotions of gratitude and pleasure which 
the first intimation of his deliverance was so powerfully calculated to excite. 
He at once testified his thankfulness to his gallant deliverer, and his joy on 
the occasion, by bestowing on him those high titles *, which, according to 


the custom of his ancestors, and in the splendid days of his own power, weére* 


alone conferred on such warriors as bad donéthe state some very important 
and signal service. ‘ It is impossible,’ says the Marquis Wellesley, ‘ to 
describe the impression which General Lake's conduct on this interesting 
occasion, has made on the minds of the inhabitants of Delhi, and of alk 
the Mussulmans who have had an opportunity of being made acquainted 
with the occurrence of the 6th of September. The native news- writers, 
who described this extraordinary scene, declare, in the metaphorical lan- 
guage of Asia, that Shah Allum recovered his sight from excess of joy.’ 
This hyperbole, absurd as it must appear to every English reader, ne- 
vertheless serves to shew, in a striking manner, the sentiments of gratifica- 
tion entertained by the people of Delhi, at the change which had taken 


place,” 


Operations conducted with such vigour could not fail to be produc- 
te of the desired success. Accordingly, after a series of splendid 
achievements, which must have raised the British name and charaéter 
very high indeed, in the estimation of the natives, peace was concluded, 
arly inthe year 1804, with the different Chicfs, upon terms the 
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“ * The titles conferred on General Lake, signify in English, The 
Sword of the State—The Hero of the Land—The Lord of the Age, and 
The Vitorious in War.” c , 
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most honourable and advantageous to the British Government, which 
acquired not only an importa ant merease of territory, but additic onal se. 
curity for what is Pia Ud ly pos ssessed, 

The other divisions of this work contain an account of every 
thing relating to our Indian Empire; its army; trade ; governing ent; 
the proceedings of its diferent c varts ; marriazes, births, deaths, 
and: promotions.— That division which is devoted to the exhibition of 
«6 Characters,” includes many curious articles. One of these only we 
have room to insert; and we seleét it, because we have heard it ad. 
vanced, even by sensible and weil-informed men, that the Hindus are 
sO meek, mild, b cnevolent, and inoffensive a people, that it was almost 
impious to convert them to Chirfscdaniry ! 


© PECULIAR CUSTOMS OF THE HINDUS. 


‘6 TO THE EDITOR OF THE ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER. 
" Grn, 


In communicating the following faéts and circumstances, as being il- 
lustrative of the peculiar temper and manner of the Hindus, it occurs to 
me that an English reader will scarcely be disposed to believe, that customs 
as barbarous and savage as any obtaining in the remote Islands of the 
South Seas, should have continued to exist so Jong ina country, the greatest 
part of which has been under the controul of the British Government for 
near forty years, and where the natives have been accustomed to an inter- 
course with Europeans, in a more or less degree, for a greater length of 
time ; it may, therefore, not be improper to premise, that the scene of these 
transactions, for the most part, laid at a distance of more than eight bun- 
dred miles trom the seat of government, and that the Europeans residing 
under British protection in India, bear a very small proportion to twenty- 
four millions of native subjects, within the provinces of Bengal, Behar, 
Orissa, and Benares ; and that the residence of such Europeans is ge nerally 
contined to cities and large towns most convenient for commerci: i Views ; 
their intercourse with the inhabitants of the villages and internal parts of 
the provinces must therefore bave been very limited. 

‘« In the report made to the Government of Bengal by Mr. Duncan, 
while resident at Benares, of the state of that province in the year 1787, be 
describes the people inhabiting the western frontier, of so turbulent and 
ungovernable a disposuion, that if a cow broke into an inclosure, it was'a 
circumstance sufficient to arm one half of the village against the other, and 

to produce great effusion of blood. 

“The demand of rent from the farmers, if accompanied by threats from 
the officer of government, was frequently answered by setting fire to the 

whole village, and retreating within the dominions ot the Nabob Vizier. 
Among these ungovernable tribes, that of the Raje Koomar is described 
as the most numerous, and of the most enterprising anc | desperate resolu- 
tion, and famous, according to their own ideas, for an undeviating sense o 
honour, ‘These people ce t of their descent from one of the most ancien 
Hindu Ki “* i and so high is their idea of personal independence, and 
ticir dread o f its suffering the smallest diminution so extr avagant, that they 


consider the marriage of a daughter as abridging the funds of the fami 7 
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gad conveying to a stranger the custody of their happiness; the atrocious 
custom of starving their female infants is therefore not only sanctioned 
amongst them, but they even compel their women to be the perpetrators 
of this savage and unn: itural crime *, 

« Not less extravagant and barbarous were the customs arising from the 
singular tenets and irrational - privileges of the Bramins. Exempted as is this 
tribe by national pre yudice from Capit: . punishment, it is not unnatural to ex- 

& that assassins for pay may be easily procured from among them; but so 
completely have the other Hindu tribes surrendered their judgments and their 
feelings, that the Bramin can extort what confessions he pleases, by threats 
of mischief to himself, or of violence te cld women or infants; nay, so 
complete has this surrender been, that in many instances, the notion of the 
inviolability of the person of a Bramin has become the means of setting 
the laws at defiance; as no Hindu, from an apprehension of becoming 
the cause of the death of a Bramin, dared to execute any legal pro cess 
against them ; and whenever any coercion or arrest was atte mipted on the 
person of one of this tribe, by a public officer of government, in order to 
intimidate and avert the officer from his purpose, he would immediitely 
prepare to rip open his own belly, or threaten to swallow, and somictimes 
actually swallow, poison, or some powder pretended to be such, or to dash 
an infant on the stones. 

“ On the slightest provocation, the Bramins would wound themselves with 
razors they carry about them for the purpose ; or incios ing an old woman 
in acircular inclosure, called a khoor, in which, r aising a pile of wood, or 
other combustibles ; and then within its area, betake themselves to fas ting r, 
either real or pretended; and on any molestation being offered, or on the 
approach of any person to enforce a legal process, w ould actually set fire 
to the pile, and consume their victim in the flames. 

‘ An instance of this occurred in the year 1787, when Mr. Dupcag 
was resident at Benares, Some coercion or arre st being threatened toa 
Bramin, who had refused to pay his dues to government. the resident was 
informed that the Bramins had assembled, and constructed a khoor, within 
which they had inclosed an eld woman, had seated themselves by her, and 
were prepared, on the expected approach of the officers of the revenue, to 
¢t fire to the building, and, together with their victim, to perish in iy 
flames ; a message from the resident requiring them to state their grievance 
brought the men to his presence ; but the old woman positively refus ade ie 
come, declaring, that if compelled by force, she would throw herself inte 
the first well she saw in her way. The Bramius, on their arrival before 
the resident, complained that justice was not done them by the Rajah, for 
that he had refused to hear the complaints of the ryots against the extortions 
of his officers, by ordering them to be driven from his presence and beaten ; ; 
that being helpless, they had prepared the pile, and were ready to part with 
their lives. 

“ The inordinate pride of this tribe manifests itself in bo less extray, 


gant a degree in the mode of avenging a private insult. A Mussuli 


haying a pecuniary claim upon a Bramin, after repeated refusals, by 
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“ * These people mostly inhabit the opposite line of the 
Benares, in the Vizier’s dominions ; but rent lands in Benaics ; 


Muual yalue of 20 lacks of rupees.” 
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despair of payment; he, therefore, resolved to obtain his dae by force, and 
accordingly prepared to euter the house of his debtor in the night, while 
the Brami:: was euployed in watching the corn he had cut down in the 
course of the preceding day; the creditor, with his attendants, having sur. 
rounded the house, he himself entered it with a torch, proceeded to the bed 
of the Bramin’s wite, aud Jifting her head trom the pillow, from thence 
seized the purse with which she was entrusted: her cries having alarmed 
the females of the family, among whom was tbe motherof the Bramin, ihey 
immediately Hewto the apartment: their loud Jamentations for her dishonour 
soon brought the neighbours together, and during the confusion the Bramin 
and his brother arrived :—*‘ Son,’ exclaimed the old woman, ‘ we are disho- 
noured ; no Bramin wil] in future drink under our roof; we must be re- 
venged ; go down with me to the river.” Vo the Ganges they immedi, 
ately went, accompanied by the Bramin’s wife, her sister, and his brother ; 
the insulted Bramin, after calling wlond upon the aggressor to make him re- 
stitution for the theft and bis violated honour; the aged mother, stretching 
out her head, and baring her veck, called upon her son to do his duty, that 
she might blast these enemies of her house. As she spoke these words, 
her son, with a stroke from his scimetar, severed her head from her body; 
immediately on which the rest of the relations assembling in a tunsultuous 
and disorderly manner, determined to deny the funeral obsequies both to 
the head and body, and that the spirit might be withheld from the sleep of 
¢leath, to beat a drum for forty days, at the end ot which it was supposed 
the desire for repose would be past, and the ghost become the incessant and 
eternal torment of al) the branches of that tamily by which their own had 
been injured. 

*€ The Bramin who had committed “the parricide being apprehended, 
only expressed bis surprize that so common an act should be imputed to 
him as a crime ; and that one of the witnesses against him should be a man 
whose own brother had revenged an insult in a similar way. 

«¢ ‘The man in reply observed, that although the insult was so avenged, 
the person in question was not his brother, though nearly related; and 
seemed to think that his guilt in murdering had not been sufficiently ex- 
piated by the loss of cash which ensued *, 

‘* Another device practised by these Bramins is, when with a view to 
realize any pecuniary claim, or for the extortion of money, they proceed, 
either with some offensive weapon, or with poison, to the door of another 
inhabitant of the same iown or village, and take post there in a manner 
called diurna; and it is understood, according to the received opinions of 
this subject, that they are to remain fasting in that place uatil their objet 
be obtained; and that it is equally ticumbent on the party, who is the o¢- 
evasion of the Bramin thus sitting, to abstain from nourishment. Until 
this is effe&ted, ingress and egress to and from the house, are also more of 
less prevented, as, according to the common received opinions, ueither the 
one vor the other can be attempted, but at the risk of the Bramin's wound- 
ing himself with the weapon, or swallowing some powder or poison, with 
which he may have came provided. 
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« * In the time of Raja Cheits Sing, it was no uncommon thing for4 
man to cut off the beads of three or four women, and send them to 
Raja, on any insult, real or imaginary, from one of his peers of officers." 
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« It was not until the year 1795, that the Government of Bengal 
thought proper to interfere its legislative authority, to puta stop to the 
practice of sitting dhurna, as well as the more savage custom of the Raje 
Koomar’s starving their female children ; nor is the person of a Bramin, 
bader the new administration of justice within the Company's provinces, 


exernpted from capital punishments, several instances haying occurred. 


where it has been inflicted. 

“ Tt may be supposed that the preceding fads constitute the ne plus ulira 
of Hindu superstition; but not so; the dictates of bigotry appear to be 
still more strongly opposed to the sentiments and feelings of nature, in the 
custom of offering human sacrifice to the Gaages, where they are devoured 
by the sharks. 

« These sacrifices are of two descriptions: first, of aged persons of 
both sexes, which are voluntary ; and of children, which of course are in- 
voluntary. The fixed periods for the performance of those rites, are at 
the full moons, in Novembei‘ and January. 

“ The custom of sacrificing chi dren arises from superstitious vows 
made by the parents; who, when apprehensive of not having issue, pro- 
mise in the event of their having five children, to devote the fifth to the 
Ganges. 

“ The island of Sagor, where these inhuman rites are administered, is 
held to be peculiarly sacred, from its being considered the termination of 
the Ganges, and the junction of that river with the sea is denominated the 
place of sacrifice, 

‘So lately as November 1801, some European seamen belonging to 
the pilot service of Bengal, being on shore in the island, were witnesses to 
this horrid ceremony. The information they gave before one of the jus- 
tices of the peace fur Calcutta, was on oath, to the following effeat : 

« That on going on shore, they saw the entrails of a human body float- 
ing om the water, and at the same time a great number of the natives as- 
sembled on the beach, as near as they could guess, about three thousand, 
That on asking a Fakeer why so many of the natives were put into the 
water, he answered that the head Fakeer had ordered them to go into the 
water to be devoured by sharks, for the prosperity of their respective tami- 
lies; and that they saw eleven men, women, and boys thus destroyed ; 
and it farther appeared by other incontestible evidence, that the victims 
destroyed in November amounted to thirty-nine ; and moreover, that a 
boy, about twelve years old, who had been thrown into the river, having 
saved himself by swimming, a Gosayne endeavoured to extend his protec- 
tion tohim ; but singular and unnatural as it may appear, be was again 
scized, and committed to destruction by his own parents. 

“ To prevent this practice, a law was ena@ed in March, 1802, declaring 
any person who should aid or assist in forcing any individual to be a viétim 
to this superstition, guilty of murder, But with respec to the voluntary 
sacrifice of the aged and infirm, the practice prevailed so generally, and 
Was considered by the Hindus, under some circumstances, so instrumental 
to their happiness in a future state of existence, that it was doubted, whe- 
ther any rule could be adopted to prevent a practice not only rooted in the 

emotest antiquity, but sanctioned by express tenets in their most sacred 

‘$; while the custom of sacrificing children stands not either on the 

Prescriptive laws of antiquity, or on any tenet of the Shanscrit ; but on the 


fontrary, it is among the Hindus accounted a pious and meritorious a& to 
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rescue a child from destruétion, and afterwards adopt and maintain it: ne. 
ve rtheless, the vow by w! ich the fitth child is devoted, is considered to be 


nearly as binding as any written or prescriptive law,” 
«« London, June 2, 1803.” 


There are several articles of Poetry, and many of the ALi scellancaus 


Traéis, inserted in this volume, highly deserving of notice ; ‘but tor these 
we inust refer our readers to me: bx sok citself, our limits not admitting 


of any farther extension of this article —The volume for 1804 has ap. 
peared, and shall be noticed in our next Number, 


Les Champignons du Diable ; or, Imperial Mushrooms: a Mock-heroic 

Poem, in five Cantos: including a Conference +a, the P ope and 
the Devil, on His Holinses’s Visit 10 Paris: tllustrated with Notes, 
By the Editor of * Salmagundi’”’ and * Vhe Wiccamical 
Chaplet,” &c. &¢. Small 8vo. Pp. 204. Croshy and Co, 
1805. 


N his “* Advertisemenv”’ the poetical gardener, who has forced 
these Imperial Mushrooms in the hot-bed of his wit, thus ex- 
plains the motive and nature of his labours: 


‘¢ To serve the cause of o rder, and the cause of legitimate government, 
by a ludicrous exposure of the civil and religious policy ofa Contisental 
Despor, countenanced and abetted by the degr. iding servility of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff, is the object of ths poem 

‘¢ And it is presumed that the levities in which the muse has occa. 
sionally indulged, on such a subjeét, will not offend the candid and liberal 
reader,’’ 


Certainly the object ts not only a justifiable, but a laudable object ; 
and though we are not disposed to afford encouragement to those 
a whose licentious muse ta kes delight /udere cum sacris; we cane 

ot hesitate to declare our « opinion, that when a Sovereign Pontiff de- 
re ades alike lis office and himself, from abject fear, or some more 
unworthy motive, and prostitutes the sacred rites of religion to confer 
honour on a rebel, a regicide, and an assassin, thus affording a.counte- 
nance and a sanction to the most atrocious crimes, he becomes a {air 

and a proper subject for public attack, whether by the heavy artillery 
of argument, or by the lighter weapons ot sarcasm and ridi¢ ule. We 
have, indeed, heard the preposterous assertion, that the Pope, ‘n bee 
coming the valecof the C orsican U surper, in servilely obeying his Impe- 
rial mandate, and hastening to his capital, in © der to consecrate the vile 
assassin as his beloved Son in Jesus Christ (most horrible blasp! yemy !)s 
and to make him one of the Lord’ S$ aioin ted, performed not! ne more 
than a religious duty; his refusal to perforin which would have ma 
nifested an interference in temporal affairs, highly unbeeomiug bis 
office ! Seriously to contute so outrageous an absurdity, and gravely 
to resent so ridiculous an insult to the common sense of mankind 
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would be a sure means of exposing ourselves to the contempt of our 
readers. But we have mentioned the fact, merely to shew to what 
ynacountable lengths religious bigotry will carry even the best disposed 
persons ; leading them to sacrifice their rp standing to their pre- 
judices ; and even hypocritically to veil or varnish over the most 
vicious and profligate acts, sooner than ws Sirs the fallibility of a papist. 
To be sure, to give to the tyrant one of the sanctions of legitimate 
authority, and an influence over the people which he could not other- 
wise obtain, and at the same time to place him (as far as depended on 
the Pope) on a level with the lawful Sovereign against whom he had 
rebelled, and whom he had conspired to m: irder, was a very religious 
act, and had nothing at all to do with temporals! // But the money 
Bishop s of Ro pe were, at all times, famous for keeping within the 
strict bounds of their religjous duty, and for most scrupulous ly ab- 
saining from all interference with the tempor al concerns of monarchs 
and of men. “Their repeated excommunications of Sovereign Princes 

their multiplied incitemenrts to rebellion, and their well- known conde- 
scension, in absolving su bjects from their oaths of allegiance, were all 
measures purely spiritual in their nature, and had not the least ree 
ference to temporal matters! ‘To be serious, if we be not very much 
mistaken, the mean and servile conduét of the present Pope, has done 
more to injure the cause of the papists throughout the Christian 

world, than all the tyr anny and ambition of his predece ssors. 

In the first Canto the Infernal Senate are incroduced, discussing x the 
transcendant merits of N ape leon Buonaparte, whom Satan represents as 
having been very imadequ: ately rewarded by his elevauion to the Consu- 
late ; and he accordingly commands them to devise means tor effecting his 
advancement to the empire of France. ‘The infernal spirits, in obe- 
dience to his mandate, repair to the Conservative Senate, whose con- 
duct and speeches on the occasion are minutely a cribed; with 
their unanimity in exhorting the “ great man to complete his glory.” 


« Promulg’d the pleasure of hell’s king, 
His sable senators took wing: 

Of the grim corps a grand division 

Their of ther-senators Parisian 

Sought out; (for birds, with feathers dight 
Of the same cut, in flocks unite :) 

These were a sect of precious sages 

As e’er for dirty work took wages, 

To that fam’d senate cater-cousins, 

Which Romulus of rogues by dozens 
Composed, whose successors their votes 
Gave a Grand Consul that ate oats, 

And found his sway less inauspicious 

Than two-legg’d Consuls, twice as vicious.’* 


Previous to his account of the Senate’s address to the Consul, the 
bard presents us with an ‘ invocation,” 





« Apollo! 
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‘¢ Apollo! and ye muses nine, 
If to your lyre, and your guittars 
This composition superfine 
Was set, 1’m sure *twould charm the stars : 
And, if they should not quit their spheres 
” . . . ” . 
To Jist’? Conservative Messicurs, 
Zounds! ’tis because stars have no ears! !’’ 


The second Canto opens to us the door of the First Consul’s privy 
council, and his message to his Senate ; and closes with the Senate’s most 
obsequious reply, in which the Conservative Senators exp:tiate most 
eloquently on the mighty advantages of raising their Consul to the 
Imperial throne. 


‘¢ Thus rais’d, Fguautry shall bless 
Our land, obedient to Ais call ; 
And grateful multitudes confess 
Frenchmen enslav’d are equals all. 
Let him but domineer his fill, 
And overtop us like a steeple, 
Gods! how he’ll ¢ruckle to the will 
And pleasure of the sov’reign people ! 
For thus the rope-dancer, who tries 
T’enchant a set of barren blockheads, 
Grins widest when a//? he flies 
T’extra¢t the halfpence from their pockets. 
*T was of supremacy so fine 
France wish’d to make herself a present *, 
In sev’nteen hundred eighty-nine, 
Those days ixcomparably pleasant ! 
Hence their mild monarch they disdain’d, 
Dethron’d, and murdered by their votes : 
And thus the privilege obtain’d 
Of cutting one another’s throats. 
Though that BLest #RA, ever dear 
To gallic lambkins and their friends, 
Is fled, your government (no fear!) 
Will, for its absence, make amends. 
The government we now describe, 
Ot one grand despot paramount, 
All our sage philosophic tribe 
The best of governments account : 





— 


‘© #Tt is this government which the French nation wished to give it- 
self in the happy days of the year 1789 ; the recolleétion of which will be 
for ever dear to the friends of the country ......-2e+e8++e%% 
- » « « . and in which the experience of ages, the reason of statesmen, the 
genius of philosophy, and the love of humanity, inspired the represewte- 
tives whom the nation had chosen,”’ 
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With such a bridle for French mules 
You’ll find no other of a piece ; 
*Tis sanétion’d by no lesser fools 
Than those of Rome and those of Greece *.’’ 


In the third Canto, we find the Devil hard at work in insti rating 
other public bodies in France to re-echo the patriotic sentiments ©! the 
Conservative Senate. Here, too, we have the invitation to hiis Holij- 
ness the Pope to crown the French Emperor, which he declines, 
pleading the want of the ampulla and consecrated chrism, which the 
early revolutionists had either destroyed or stolen from Rheims. The 
Pope’ s refusal occasions another council to be called in the infernal 
regions, at which, after a long discussion, and the introduction of 
much apposite and much extraneous matter, a melange often exhi- 
bired in other assemblies,« Satan closes the debate, and, rejecting all 
violent measures, out of pure regard for the Holy See, determines to 
visit his Holiness in person, and to induce him to compliance by the 
mild arts of persuasion. 

Before Satan opens the business to his council, he expresses his 
gratitude to his agents, for their zeal and success in the execution of 
their commission. 


‘¢ Well to effectuate my ends 

You’ve wrought, exclaims the King of Fiends : 
Well worthy, tor your prompt obedience 
Among my honourable legions 

The foremost rank : you’ve spared no pain 
Hell’s reputation to sustain : 
*Mongst its black sheep of th’ earthly fold, 

WwW ho, bloody, resolute, and bold, 

Inflexible in ill shall bé, 

While, to encourage ’em, they see, 

Exalted to th’ Imperial throne, 

Him who has made owr cause HIS OWN.”” 


The most eloquent of Satan’s orators is Belial, who, in the course 
of his speech, introduces, by way of digression, or rather of episode, a 
dissertation on women, and on the different treatment which they ex- 
perience from Popish and from Protestant prelates. He says, that 
from the style in which the men of ths country speak of the fair sex, 
it might naturally bé inferred, that they had leagues with is horned 
fraternity. 


** Heard you the endearing compliment 
To th’ sex that British gallauts vent, 





* * It is this government, Jimited by the law, which the greatest 
genius of Greece, the most celebrated orator of Rome, and the greatest 
Matesman of the eighteenth century, declared to be the best of all.” 


And 
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And lavish on the fair in phrases 

Inspir’d and modell’d by the graces: 

* She’s dev’ lish handsome, dew’ lish old, 
The very devil of a scold, 

A damn'd fine figure, dew’ lish nice, 
Damnation ugly, damn'd precise, 

Damn’ d good complexion, tecth, and eye, 
The baggage holds her head damn'd high ; 
She’s dew' lish dirty, dew' lish clean, 
Damn'd fat, dama’d gawky, cursed \can.’ ”’ 


Ie must be confessed that this 1s diabslica? language, and that the 
fashionable boobies who employ it are much better calculated to shine 
at the court of Lucifer than in any Christian circle. For much of 
our improvement in this modish science of cursing and swearing, we are 
indeed, indebted to our modern play-wrighis, who, we suppose, find 
oaths very convenient substitutes for wit or sense, and to whom, 
therefore, may be assigned the honourable post of masters of the ce- 
remonies at the said court. 

The bard tells us, that the fashion of seeking to obtain favour with a 
great man through the medium of his valet or his groom, 1s adopted 
from the Romanists : 


*¢ So (sanétion’d by the church of Rome) 
When they should of the king of Heaven 
Beg to be prosper’d or forgiven, 

Instead on’t, they address their prayer 

To groom or page in waiting there ; 

A multitude of such as are 

"Term’d saints in Roman Kalendar, 

Who, till th’ were canoniz’d and hallow’d 
By the church, profane vocations follow’d ; 
Bailitfs, comedians, advocates ; 

For saints, as Furetierre relates, 
(Excepting that of the attornies *) 

All callings have been found to furnish, 
And some, rather than saint they’d lack, 
Have made one of the a/manack +.”? Ther 





*¢ ® There are some saints who have been advocates, bailiffs, nay, even 
comedians ; in fine, there is no profession, how mean soever it be, but 
there have been saints of it; but there never was any saint that was aa 
attorney.” FURETERIANA, p. 44. Holl. edit. 

‘¢ + Some ignorant monk of the seventh or eighth century, seeing at 
the beginning of the kalendar, S. Almanachum, written by way of abbre- 
viation, according to the custom of those times, S. A/macham, took that 
word, then but seldom used, for the name of a saint, gave it a termination 
in ws, and placed it on the first day of the year. Ignorance and chance 
had no sooner brought this new saint into the warld, but he found 
marty rologisty 
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Then follows a list of the saints who have taken the different na- 
tions under their special prote€tion, with some humorous remarks on 
Saint Januarius, the patron of Naples, for leaving his flock in the 
lurch, when the French first invaded their territory. 

One of the Infernal Council, Ashtaroth, contends that, to confer 
honour on Buonaparie, by causing the Pope to crown him, would 
he to reward him for his apostacy, in deserting the standard of Ma- 
homet, and professing a regard for the Cross; and thus to encourage a 
similar apostacy among the most devoted followers of Satan; and even 
to promote the downfall of Islamism. ‘Uhis argument, however, is 
ably confuted by Dagon, who maintains that the cause of Christianity 
could not fail to be materially injured by the degradation of the So- 
vereign Ponuff. 


*¢ For when the Aecad’s compell’d to stoop 
Must not obsequious body droop pre 


Dagon then proves that the Pope is head of the true Roman church : 


«© Not that reform’d one (with a pox !) 
O’the Protestants, which would Heaven’s wicket 
Open without St. Peter’s ticket, 

A jade who lays claim to more grace, 

Yet of her mother flies i’the face, 
Heretical and termagant, 

Bade to resserve her wine, ‘£ I shan’t ;’ 
Who cries, and circulates the chalice, 

As if she thought the church an ale-house, 
Unlike Rome’s godly Rechabite, 

Who like a true, discreet, and right 
O:nologist scorns to go snacks 

In’s draushts with lay symposiacs : 

But, from unhallow’d thirst lock’d up, 
Wisely reserves the sacred cup,”” 


The feats of this Aead of the Roman church, in former times, are 
next detailed, and his past glory contrasted with his present fallen 
state, when he is become the servant of an usurper’s slaves. ‘Ihe argu- 
ments of Dagon being deemed unanswerable, Satan resolves to visit 
his Holiness, in propria personé; and the fifth and last Canto consists 
of the dialogue between them. This conference opens thus: the 


scene, the Vatican.— 


“ Saran. He, who's dispos’d for easy jaunt, 
*’Twixt hell and church cucullitant, 





martyrologist, who said he had been killed in the amphitheatre of Rome, 
in the prefecture of Alypius, by the gladiators, whom he would have hin- 
dered from fighting.’* No ancient author makes mention of that holy 


Courage, See Bayie, Note C. Article ‘* Alypius.”” 
; Should 
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Should travel ; highway better beaten 
I’ve never trod. So, now for greeting 
Pontifical !—Cronies, of Rome, 

Is Orv INFALLIBLE at home? 


*¢ Porter. Who makes this thund’ring at the gate ? 


‘6 SATAN. 


Sure ’tis the Dewil’s Advocate. 
No! He’s, in person, hither come. 


s© Porter. Is he? He shan’t want elbow-room! 


6¢ SATAN. 
‘6 Pope. 
66 SATAN. 


. © Pope. 


‘¢ SATAN. 


‘ Popr, 
66 SATAN. 
‘ Pops. 


“ SATAN. 


[PorTEeR runs off, crying, The Devil, the Devil!!! 


‘© Enter the Pore. 


Your blessing! venerable Dad ! 
Bless you / 

You may bless onE As BAD 
Ere long. 
Why, how now! whither gone is 
My master of the ceremonies ? 
That I’m by an ill-favour’d stranger 
Intruded on? I doubt some danger 
Threatens my state or safety near! ! 
Your Holiness has nought to fear. 
I’m the Pope's honest friend ; in proof, 
Order a boot-jack, and my hoof 
I'l) shew you in a crack: here ’tis! 
What, Nick!! I for French bishop’s phiz, 
Of their new hierarchy, mistook your’s, 
That’s a fine compliment, gad zookers ! 
I see you’re not dispos’d to flatter. 
But from your fire-side what’s the matter 
That brings you here, I can’t divine. 
Why, there’s a protegé of mine, 
A jack of all trades, who his coat has 
As often chang’d as pagan Proteus : 
His Sov’reign’s bounty rear’d the brat, 
First Loyalist, then Democrat, 
Zealot of Jacobinic band, 
Tergiverse Leader, Consul Grand, 
Votary of Mahomer, and Christ, 
As either co his mill brings grist, 
Of France exotic Emp’ror : 
Yet with all these, one title more 
He wanis, and by your help must gain’t ; 
So make him, if you please, a Saint; 
*Tis but a small! desideratum ; 
I'll veg you'll go and consecrate him! 
If you'll officiate, J’// cry, © Amen.’ 
* . * * . ~ 


* * * * * # 


Now, though my Emp'ror half a million 
Of names has got, like old Castilian ; 
*Tis true as strange, in the whole set 
There is not found a good mame yet ; 
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But, if the ointment you'll dispense, 
Good name he’ll get of consequence.’’ 


The Pope resists most manfully ; declaring it would be a sin and a 


shame (and so if was crown an apostate, a spoiler of the church ; 
a * monopolisi ia yor nd that he wouid as soon anoint a horse, 
atyger, or hyena. Burt Satan stops htm short, by reminding him of 
; : bad ~ ° 2 + > - ‘ 4 ”» 
the Concordat, by means of which ‘ Napoleon’s now a babe of grace. 


This thrust 1s well parried by his Holiness, but, after a long contest, 
the Devil beats the Pope; and the latter submits to repair to Paris, 
and to anoint the Corsican, upon which Satan exclaims: 


“© He’s gone! and, if he’s true to his text 
I’ll make him consecrate me next.”’ 


Sic finis coronat opus.—After so many quotations, it is almost super- 
fuous to observe, that this poem is truly Hudibrastic in humour as well 
asin metre; and that it has much of the witand whimsicality which 
so strongly distinguish all the productions of the same pen. 


fn Examination of Mr. Dugald Stewart's Pamphlet relative to the late 
Election of a Mathematical Professor in the Unversity of Edinburgh. 
By One of the Ministers of Edinburgh. Second Edition, with aa 
Appendix. 8vo. Pp. 152. Longmanand Co. 1806. 


N every country, the latent influence of a Professor in a Uni- 

versity, must always be considerable ; and whatever affects the dig- 
ity or purity of his charaéler and office, must also immediately affeét 
that branch of juvenile society over which he presides. ‘This is a ne- 
cessary consequence of the very nature of instructiun, and of the con- 
stitution of the human mind. The sentiments of a professor, whether 
free, or bound down to every word and letter, as in some Catholic 
countries, must always have an effect on every one of his pupils, al- 
though it may not be precisely that which is wished or designed. To this 
there is noexception. In some instances, repeated moral lessons will 
induce scepticism ; in others, the appearance of libertinism but endears 
virtue: some by instruction become indocile, others increase in capa- 
tity in proportion to the greater number of new objects presented to 
their minds—in all, self-evident effects are produced. In general, 
however, the beneficial effects are great, in proportion to the talents 
ax] just principles of the teacher ; and it is the bounden duty of all 
parents and guardians, before delegating the education of youth to 
Masters or professors, to well ascertain the religious and moral reéti- 
tide, and the talents of such men. The latter qualification merits the 
Most serious consideration, as it is doubtful whether incapacity and 
ieeble judgment are not more injurious, especially in a prurceyity> than 
tilents united with false principles. Weakness affects the feelings, 


le judgment the reason, of the former we are the passive slaves, ot 
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the latter only sometimes the dupes. We therefore leave it to thie 
judyment of our readers, and those concerned, to deterinine, whether 
the manifest weakness and metaphysical umbecility of this Professor of 
Moral Philosop! iv, be less pernicious than the well-known have ghty 
scepticism of the n ewl: elected Mathematical Professor. 

It appears, thatthe Ministers of Edinburgh originally intended (a re. 
solution we cannot approve) to suffer Mr. Stewart quietly to enjoy his 
factitious ovation, tll “the appearance ot a third edition of his pam. 
phiet, revised and enlarged by himself, after the question relative to 
Mr. Leslie had been put to rest by the General Assembly,” aroused 
them to a sense of their duty, not only to themselves, but to the pub. 
lic. ‘They have now performed this task, ina manner sey ne 
leave us with impressions of the probity and talents of the ten mini: 
‘who compose the Presbytery of dinburgh, very diff ‘rent from what the 
partial fiinsy declamations of Mr. Stewart have endeavoured to excite, 
Indeed, this Professor now stands convicted, not only of * gross mis. 
representations of fact,” but of maligmity, silliness, and absolute inca 
pacity of metaphysical disqui sition. The Examination is divided into 
six sections, cousisting of, Remarks upon a Paper of the Sematus Aca- 
demicus ; Reply to the Argament against the appointment of Ministers 
to Professorial Chairs ; Examination of Mr. Stewart’s Historical Fads; 
Review of Mr. Stewart’s Defence of Mr. Leslie’s Doétrine of Causa- 
tion; Answer to the Charge of Atheistical Do€trines, brought against 
the Ministers of Edinburgh who opposed Mr. Leslie’ $ appointment, 
on account of their use of the words necessary connexion s and Miscella- 
neous Observations, in reply to Mr. Stewart’s conc luding remarks. 

The remarks on the cynical paper of the Senatus Academicus, disco- 
ver much shiewdness, candour, and moderation, truly becoming in 
the clerical character. On the vacancy of one of the Chairs in the U Nie 
versity, the Presbytery of Edinburgh, conscious of the alarming in- 
crease of infidelity which t threatens to annihilate all sound philosophy in 
that city, in virtue of the law, modestly intimated to the Reverend 
Principal, the necessity of adhering, at the present crisis, to the religi- 
ous constitution of the co uniry, as it related to the subscription of the 
Confession of Faith betore that reverend body. ‘To this very mode- 
rate and very just (because authorized by A& of Parliament as well as 
ancient usage) intimation, the Senat us Academicus replied i in terms of 
affected submission, indecd, but mixed with sarcasms, indignant in- 
veélive, and expressions ot wounded pride and ill-nature, that woold 
do little honour to an obscure illiterate individual, still less to the ex- 
pression of a solemn act of a university. The only argument used by 
this Sevatus for not signing the formula as the law direéts, was, that it 
had not been done these fitty years! Such futilities, and other ineon- 
sisteitcics, are very calmly and ably refuted by the Rev. Dr. Inglis, 
the reputed author of this Examination. The Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh very laudably fulfilled the duty of their office, one of the most 
sacred trusts ever exercised by men, according to the law of Scotland, in 


requiring the Professors in the University to subscribe to the Contes 
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‘e 
sion of Faith in their presence; andthe Protessors. retorted the ill- 
natured accusation of * motives too bad to be avowed!” Bur, savs 
Dr, Inglis, the true reason why the Presbycery only suggested the 
propriety of the subscription instead of cominanding it, was “a de- 
sire, however much it has been mistaken, to treat the members of 
the University like gentlemen.”” What misplaced complaisance ! 

The arguments in reply to the objeftions against the appointment 
of (officiating) ministers to. Chairs in the University, are treated with 
very considerable address. Without any low personal abuse, they 
are conceived, with perspicuity, and expressed in a tone of dry humour, 
which rather excites the risible than the indignant feelings, and which 
places the talents and the writings of the two learned Professors, Stewart 
and Piayfair, in a point of view not verv bonourable to them, nor inte- 
resting to the Universicy in which they are teacher Strong indica- 
tions are given of Mr. Stewart’s anti-ecclesiastical bias, in his labo- 
rious concealinent of the names and correspondence of all the late Dr. 
Rohertson’s clerical friends, as well as his unjustifiable opposition to the 
election of Mr. Macknight, whose great abilities he reluctantly ac- 
knowledges in the doubie capacity of Deputy-Professor to two classes, 


Greek and Natural Philosophy. A hint, taken fiom Robison’s Proots 


of aConspiracy, on the exclusion of clergymen fiom University Chairs, 
isgiven to Mr. Stewart. ‘This would he a very exceptionable mode of 
proceeding, were it not notorious that scepticisin has more votaries in 
Edinburgh than, in all the other universities in the united kingdom ; 
and unless Mr. Stewart will suppose this efic&t without a cause, either 
the principles or talents (for ignorance is the generator of infidelity) of 
the Morality Professor must be dire&ly implicated. ‘This isa faét whieh 
neither Professor Stewart nor Playfair can deny, and Professor Leslie 
is proud of it. [cis with great justice, therefore, that the Presbytery 
observes, that “there is at present more than enough [infidelity] in 
the general state of the literature of our own country [Scotland], to 
make every friend of religion bethink himself.” By exposing and de- 
veloping the progress of infidelity, and the plans of infidels, the Minis- 
ters of Edinburgh will have effected a most important service, not only 
to their own University and to their country, but to the whole civilized 
world. The question of expediency relative to clergymen occupying 
academical stations, is ably discussed; the angry charge of combination 
satisfactorily refuted, and the subject placed nearly in its true point ot 
view, namely, that the funions of a minister should not er ret 
him, provided his knowledge and talents were otherwise sufficient, 
for filling a university chair. 

Our author’s “ Examination of Mr. Stewart’s Historical Facts re- 


lative-to Mr. Leslie’s Election,” is managed with a candour and ad- 


dress which must unquestionably injure that Professor’s hitherto fair re- 
putation of veracity and talents, for both are here rendered very equi- 
vocal. It is solemnly declared, that the Ministers of Edinburgh did 
mt ** unite their endeavours to promote the views of Mr. Macknight, 
hor did they give him their waited counsel against resigning his eccle- 
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siastical charge,” as falsely stated by Mr. Stewart. This declaration 
is supported by an appeal to facts, by their not attempting to influence 
the votes of the members of the Town-Council, and by their refusing 
a formal recommendation of Myr. Macknight. Many of Mr. Stew. 
art’s supposed faéts are denominatedgy with much truth, * propositions 
which carry their falsehood x gremio.” A bolder defiance is given to 
the ignoble allegation of * obscure insinuations to the disadvantage of 
Mr. Leslie’s charaéter and_ principles, being secretly circulated.” 
There is perhaps po instance, even in cle turbulent times of the Re. 
formation, or of Puritanism, of a university professor writing a pam. 
phiet, the leading facts of which are all so deliberately and distindly 
refuted, asin this of Professor Stewart. 

The * Review of Mr. Stewart’s Defence of Mr. Leslie’s DoGrine 
of Causation,” although evidently much interior to that of Price on 
Morals, is vet sufficiently corrc€& and perspicuous to prove, that this in- 
consistent puerile ebullition of passion could never fall from the pen ofa real 
metapliysician ; and that Professor Stewart is unequivocally either ignd- 
yant or incapable of comprehending the first principles of his profession. 
The praises of originality, bestowed by Professors Leslie and Stewart 
on Mr. Hume’s Views of Causation, are demonstrated to be mere effu- 
sions of the imagination, by some person who had never read the Essay 
on Necessary Connexion, in which that writer, in his usual manner, 
seems to sneer at those who resolve all causes into volitions of the 
Divine Will. “ But though Mr. Hume,” says Dr. Inglis, “ was 
not, by any means, the frst who denied efficiency in what is merely 
physical, Dr. Reid very justly observes, that he was the first who 
called in question that whatever begins to exist, must have a cause; and 
Mr. Leslic, we find, pronounces him to be the frst * who has treated 
of causation in a truly philosophic manner.” ‘Thus, according to 
Hume, and his disciple Leslie, things either came by chance, or are 
eternal! Mr. Stewart, in his Postscript, has unluckily quoted another 
atheistical dogma of his friend Leslie. “ The various hypotheses which 
have amused the philosophic world, derive their origin from the early 
and inveterate prejudice, that all metion is caused by impulse.” The 
weakest reasoner, not even Mr. Stewart himself, will here attempt to 
guibble, or suppose a distinction besween mental and physical impulse; 
and if it be only an * early and inveterate prejudice,” it follows, that 
matter and motion must have been, as ‘ we never have any idea of 
the connexion between cause and effect,” either accidental or eternal! 
Such is the profound philosophy of our learned Professor the mathema- 
tical Humite*. Mr. Hume contended, that ** power seems a word 
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* It oughe to be remembered, perhaps, as hofiourable to the disinte- 
restedness af his disciple’s admiration, that Mr. Hume opposed mathems- 
fical discussions, and endeavoured ‘to throw contempt on the validity of 
‘ their resulcs; bur Mr. Lestie can readily torgive that, for the merit of 

having*ridiculed wirat he calls ‘* religious prejudices,’” ‘that is, a belief 10 
‘the principles of Christianttvd—Rev, 
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absolutely without any meaning;” and his disciple attempts to prove, that 
the word cause, and the various synonymous words, are aiso without 
any meaning, of «a kind analogous to power. The following retiections 
will not only exculpare the Ministers ot Edinburgh, but convince every 
rational and unprejudiced friend to religion and sound philosophy, 
that this mathematician ts either too ignorant of the real import of words, 
or hoids principles which should have debarred him a Protessor’s Chair 
inany Christian University. 


* No contrast with Dr. Reid, or any other author, can be necessary for 
illustrating the texdenxcy of Mr. Leslie’s etymological argument, that canse 
detiotes in all languages only § first in the order of sucecssion.” Uf neither 
cause, nor any synonymous word, shall hereafter be understood to have 
ny meaning but that of dmecedence—it we are to be no longer left in pos- 
session of a word in any language to denote an efficient principie—-shall we, 
indeed, be told, that this revolution in language can have no effe¢t beyond 
the department of the physica/ inquirer! ‘Vhough deprived of every word 
that would express power or efficiency, we might possibly continue, for a 
time, to shixk of the Divine Being as the creator of all things ¢-but it is 
too obvious that we could no longer speak of him in that character. And 
to put an end to all communication to this effect, between one man and ano- 
ther, would be the most effectual method that has ever been devised for 
effacing all idea or impression of the Deity from the mind of his rational 
offspring. 

‘© Much has been done to perplex this subject, by confounding two pro. 
positions, which in themselves are separate and distinét: the firs’, that we 
aré incapable of comprehending rhe manner in which power operates, so as 
toperceive and understand the wixculum which connects cause ahd effec ; 
the second, that we have no idea of power or connexion—(in the language 
of Mr. Hume) that § poaer seems a word absolutely without any meaning’ 
—(and in that of Mr. Leslie) § that there is nothing more at bottom in the 
relation of cause and effe¢t, than a constant and invariable sequence.’ To 
the frst proposition, every reflecting mind must assent; but the second is 
contradictory to common sense—to an immediate and irresistible dictate of 
the understanding—to every principle upon which we reason and a¢t in the 
most common affairs of life. ‘That we are incapable of comprehending the 


manner in which power operates, is no more a reason for denying its exist- 


ence, than our incapacity to comprehend the most ordinary process of Na- 
ture, or toexplain how we perceive any external object, is a reason for de- 
hying the reality of what oureyes behold. And were we no longer to ac- 
knowledge power or efficiency in any cause, it is too obvious to require 
illustration, that what we have been accustomed to call the works of Gad, 
could no longer afford evidence of either his Being or Attributes ; we could 
no longer feel our relation to him as creatures, or look to him as our great 

Creator. 
€ But even with reference to physical causes, the doétrine of Mr. Leslie 
isuntenable. The invisible bonds which conneét events, are not the proper 
obje& of physical inquiry. But the laws of human thought do not permit 
the natural philosopher to regard the obje¢ts around him as altogether 
loose and unconnected. * What the nature of the connexion is—what the 
power by which the change is ~~ euhere that power resides’— 
2 are 
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are subje&s of which he is ignorant*. But he certainly requires more thag 
* sequence” to constitate the relation of cause and effect. He does nor cop. 
sider day us the cause of night, nor the flux of the tide as the cause of its 
eflux, nor the appearance of swallows as the cause of the budd ding of the 
trees, though there has been in shes se, anda thousand i nular cases, a con. 
stant and invariable sequence,’ from the beginning of the world to the pre. 
= 4 
sent day.”’ 


These just observ atiois are succcedcd by others, confined merely 
to some of Mr. Scewart’s opinions relating to theseof Mr. Hume; and 
although the Ministers have treated him with { great imuildness, perhaps 
‘rom a wish potto infire he reputation of their Unive TSITY, we should 
not. be surprised if, in future, many of lus pupils would laugh in his 
face, and that he woul! eventually be obliged to resign his Chair for 
absolute unbecility. Ar. Scewart asserts, ‘s that the ¢ allacy of this part 
(Essay on Necessary Connexion) ot Mr. et ’s system, does not a 
in his premises, but in the conclusion winch he draws from the 
To errs this he says, that Mr. Locke’s theory (the exc aust ive pel cep- 
‘tion of ideas by sens 2110n _ CONSCIO usness) is the “Zink? which con- 

netts Mr. Huine’s premises with his conclus ion! ‘Truly, Mr. Protes- 
sor, If you can o aly forge Mr Locke’s philosophy into “ks, to cone 

ict Mr. Hume’s conceits together, it were much better for you to a 
vore your stupendous tale nts to’ the construction of mney of ane 
hang y qu? atheistical Ministers of Edinburgh! It would be insy cy 
the “good se nse of our readers to make a any’ observations on pa 
babblings. 

It is well known that Hume, after being disciplined a among the sus 
perficial French sophists, determined to write something new, 
without regard to its truth or falsehood. He accordingly published 
his first volume of Essays, and notwithstanding their i all dities, he 
acknowledges that thev tell still-born from the press. He, however, 
persevered in the resolution to assert or defend any thing that was 
contrary to the cenerally received opinic ns; and every man of learn- 
nz now knows that he has been surpassed by few writers in the 
shrewdness and apparent justness of his conclusions ; while, contrary 
to the strange assertion of Mr. Stewart, he seemed willing that his 
data or * pre mises? should rather be false than true! Ic was his litee 
Gallicized vanity that impelled him to display hts powers in defending 
false propositions, in order to impress a higher idea of his mental fa- 


aie 





_——_ 


* No person ever atte mpted to define the precise nature of the relation 
between cause and effect, yet no real philoso} her ever supposed that there 
was no connaxicn, Mr. Leslie has theretore affeéted to announce this ig- 
norance as a discovery (weet all men have ever acknowledged), and %© 
assert the existence either of chance or fute in his invariable sequence." 
Perhaps, were some of this phi losophe r’s other discoveries divested of the 
mystica! jargon in which they are enveloped, they would be found to rest 


upon ne better basis. —ReEv. 
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etities. Bur it is rather more extraordinary, that Dr. Reid and the 
Edinburgh Ministers should have so tamely acknowledged their ina- 
bility to afhx or define the tdea which is designated by the term 
power. It is equally easy to deny chat we anv idea of the will, 
| 

rar — — oe i 
termine the length, 


have 
or any other faculty, of which we cannot de 
bread h, and sides, as that of power, Lhere 1S, periiaps, no word 
better understood and less improperly used than this; and in every case 
itisequaily tamuliar to the mind, whether we say mechanical power, 
which can be reduced to arubmetical notation, or mental power, 
which no material sywbe.s can do more than represent its etfects, 
We cannot denne by what process the impressions made on our organs 
of sense become ideas, ver that chese are the vehicles of all our ideas of 
external objects, Hume and most others have allowed. ‘The necessary 
connexion, in this case, will daedly be denied, althougia we have po 
symbol by which we can measure the nature and extent o§ such con 
mexion. in like manner the rapid succession of events trom their 
causes prevents us trom being able to mark by any discriminating cire 
cumstance the intermediate gradations of connexion or power, This 
fapidity of succession must ever render our knowledge of the con- 
nexion between cause and etiect less familiar, but not less certain, 
than that ot any other knowicdge in the arts and sciences, Know- 
ledge is power, said Bacon, with great propriety; by a similar me- 
taphor it may be said, that ideas ‘are powers, in both expressions the 
means being put for the cause. In consequence of the transitory idea 
of power, and the rapid succession of its effects, im relation to 
time and space, it is not improper to say, that this idea, so tar trom 
having no existence, is coaate with a// our other ideas; and thar, al- 
though our perceptive faculties are no more capable of estumating its 
duration, than our eyes are of seeing the motions of air, is existence 
isno less evident to the mind than that of any other idea of reflection, 
To deny, therefore, the existence of an intervening influence * be- 
tween cause and effect, merely because its instantancity and the tardy 
efforts of our perceptive powers, make us unable to adequately define 
its relation to time and space, is no more philosophical than the bi- 
gotted notion of the Priests, who refused to believe that the earth re- 
volved on its own axis, only because they never telt 1 move under 
their feet, nor observed their houses changed trom their original po- 
sition. 

It must, indeed, be regretted, that the Ministers of Edinburgh, 
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* This is not to be misinterpreted fatelism. ‘The es Via Exa- 
Minator has prudently guarded against all abuse of the Miners’ expres. 
slon—necessary connexion, as implying something even independent of the 
Divine Wiil, by shewing its restricted sense, and its mutability. To 
argue like the Professor of Morality, it were casy fo deny the attribute 
pt Omnipotence, because God can do no wrong ; but that would not be rea- 
soning. —Rey, ; 
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in their laudable effort to resist the silly imputation of Spinozism, have 
not sufficiently exposed the artful scheme of Hume and his follower 
Leslie, to disseminate the Atheistical doctrine of chance, which poor 
Stewart has adopted, without knowing its tendency. ‘They have 
nobly asserted, that * Mr. Leslie denied all such necessary connexion 
between cause and effect as implies an efficient principle in the cause ;’ 
but they have suffered Professors Stewart and Leslie to quibble ona 
supposed distinction between p/ysical and metaphysical causes, as if 
both were not recognized by a similar exertion of the thinking powers, 
It may also be observed, that however Mr. Leslie has not asseried 
that the words cause and effect have no meaning, as Hume has done 
respecting power, it is evident that if there be no connexion, there 
can be no such thing in nature as cause or effect. “This observa. 
tion receives additional confirmation from another of Mr. Leslie’s 
dogmas, that motion has not originated from impulse, and that conse- 
quently it must have been eternal. We have already observed, that 
impulse in this case cannot be understood mechanically, and that phy- 
sical and metaphysical causes (if the Professor wall allow us the 
word), are not really different when applied to the universe ; that is, 
of the supposed physical power which moves millions of worlds, we 
have no more an adequate idea than of the mental power which ac- 
companies Omniscicnce. On the perspicuity of the Professor’s rea- 
soning the following remarks occur : 


“* Mr. Stewart, in a note, palliates somewhat his reflections, by observ. 
ing—‘ That it is not of the connexion between physical causes and ef- 
fects that the authors of this sentence are speaking, is manifest from this, 
that it is among such causes and effects alone, that any thing like sequence 
or succession can be observed.’—But alas ! thé learned gentleman has only be- 
come somewhat more unintelligible. Does he really mean to say that there 
is nothing like sequence or succession in the produétion of efFczent causes? 
If he only means that with respeét to them the sequence cannot be d- 
served, the position still is too obviously false to require an answer. Bee 
sides he had no title, in this argument, to found upon what can or cannot 
be observed, if the sequence be only admitted to exist. ‘The principle upoa 
which he here interprets the language of the Ministers of Edinburgh 1s, 
that they must be understood to speak of the same causes and effects of 
which Mr. Leslie had spoken in the passage of his book to which they 
had objected. But Mr. Leslie had not restriéted his doctrine to causes and 
effects, among which sequence can be observed; he had spoken of causts 
and effects among which, in his opinion, nothing but sequence exzsts.”” 

To several other irrelevant arguments adduced by the Professor of 
Morality, the Ministers reply, thar he “ may be expected next 
compare an hour and a tnile together, for the purpose of ascertaining 
which is /ongest, because the term dength is applicable to borh.” 
Some severe but. merited personal observations occur on Mr. 
S.’s misapplication of a passage in Xenophon, in which he calls the 


ministers foo/s : it is hinted that the passage was introduced merely a 
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the purpose of speaking uncivilly in Greek. But we must pass over 
much of the Professor’s grave verbiage, ycleped, Philosophy of the 
Human Adond, in order to cite a note to this examination, that places 
the principles and the character of Mr. Leslie in a point of view in 
which we apprehend that few Christians would wish to be seen. It 
appears that Mr. Leslie, ever zealous to propagate the opinions of his 
great master, communicated a note to the translator of Luder’s Letters 
t9a German Princess, which was of course inserted in that work, 
eulogizing this same * Essay on Necessary Connexion,” by Hume. 
Mr. Stewart, our modern knight-errant of * persecuted science,” eagers 
ly seized the occasion of publishiirg that note as coming from a Rev. 
Doctor, in confirmation of his friend’s opinion. Unluckily, how- 
ever, Mr. Leslie, with that characteristic spirit of friendship and 
good faith which prevail among infidels, betrayed his champion’s 
cause, aid ingenuously avowed himself the wrrter of the note in ques- 
tion! Our poor stater of facis, alias fallacies, thus “ left in the 
lurch” (as his country proverb expresses it) by the loss of this glitters 
ing helmet, was reduced to the dire necessity of retracting his error 
ina Postseript/ On that man’s principle who could in this manner 
suffer his zealous friend and supporter to betray himself before the 
public; or, if unknowingly committed, could thus voluntarily expose 
the deception first to his opponents, we shall make no remarks. ‘The 
Ministers of Edinburgh conclude their examination with some miscel- 
laneous observations, which demonstrate that Mr. Stewart is equally 
defeCtive, whether as an historian, or asa moral philosopher. 

From several well-guarded hints in this excellent Examination, i¢ 
is unquestionable that the ministers have been very conscious of the 
alarminz progress of disbelief in religion among the students, and 
perhaps members, of the University of Edinburgh. Opinions are 
more difficult to substantiate by legal evidence than actions, and Mr, 
Leslie, from what he will perhaps call prejudices of education, might 
be somewhat shocked at the declaration ot Atheism, while lie did not 
hesitate to mock as fools all the real philosophers in London, who were 
old-fashioned enough to believe and reverence the principles of Chris- 
ianity. We hope, therefore, that this’ very laudable effort (we allude 
to the discussion of the metaphysical question on/y) of the Edinburgh 
Ministers, will have the very desirable effect ot bringing to notice, 
and exposing to contempt, the vain, superficial effusions of scep- 
tics, either by their own writings, or those of more able metaphysicians, 
Although they sometimes evince more honesty than profundity, yet 
they uniformly display much greater powers of logical reasoning, 
much more comprehensive views of the law of nature, and much 
more genuine liberality and accuracy of expression, than can be found 
in the malignant inveétives, and haughty, incoherent declamations 
of Professors Stewart, Playfair, and Leslie, or perhaps even in the 
Poctizing metaphysical Dr. B. 
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Postscript to Mr. Stewart’s Short Statement of Faés relative to the 
Eleétion of Professor Leslie. With an Appendix, consisting chiefly 
of Extrads from the Records of the University, and from ” those af 
the City of Edinburgh. Pp. 48. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 1806. 


R.STEW ART isvery angry, nay furious, that the Ministers 
ot Edinburgh,. who are not “ known in the Republic of 
etiers,”” should presume to refute his false arguments, and expose his 
mis-statement of facts; or, indeed, that they would dare to withhold 
Implicit faith from the professorial dictates of a pedagogue. Such is 
the style in which he has thought proper to reply to the very candid 
and philosophical Examination of his Statement. After ¢ alling the 
reverend Principal, Dr. Baird (one of those testy Ministers, who 
«* hold themselves ready to answer for the facts and dogtrine of their 
Examination,”’) a silly, useless body, “ the tool of an ecclesiastical 
junto, a he menaces him for ea ta ‘those liberal and tranquil 
pursuits” of a Professor, and boldly asserts, that he * has a right lO €X- 
pect and to demand, that he (the Principal!) will no longer intertere !” 
All these frantic, abusive menaces are uttered, merely because the 
worthy Principal a cknowledged his belief in the faéts and doctrine 
of the Examination. Yer our polite Professor, who “ possesses the 
liberality of a scholar, and the feelings of a gentleman,” expects that 
readers ‘** ata distance fiom the scene of the dispute,” will take * Ais 
decided conviction” against the Ministers’ “bare assertion !”? Modest 
enough, Mr. Stewart! (turpia quid roferam vane mendacia lin gue), 
No notice is taken of the metaphysic al question, nor of the real prin- 
ciples of Professor Leslie ; nor has Mr. S. offered us any thing buta 
few literary bravoes. It is principles only that interest ls at a 
distance, and not long academical records, which may tend to exte- 
nuate, but most assuredly not to exculpate his misrepresentations. 
‘The Professor somewhat reluctantly acknowledges his being duped 
by the note to the Translation of Eulerts Letters; but at page 33, a 
confession occurs, respecting his base suspicions of Dr. Grieve, which, 
joined to the unwarrantable abuse of Dr. Baird, sanctions the general 
conclusion of the public, that «* Mr. Dugald Soourans’ S Postscript does 
no honour either to his head or heart.” 


Letter to the Author of the E-xaminati ‘on of Pr ofessor Stewart's Short 
Statement of Faés. W: Me an Appendix. By John P lay fair, A.M. 
Professor of Natural Philosop! Ly in the University of Edinburgh. 


Pe. 117. 8vo. Cadell. 1806. 
R. PLAYFAIR dire&s his attack in this Letter solely to 


the couduc? of the Ministers; and it must be acknow- 
edged that his vituperative rhetoric is much more shrewd, more 
personal, and also much more dogmatical, than that of his two 
¢oadjutors in this * grand cause.” It is a singular effort to afhix to 
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every word and letter, every thought and action, the most base, the 
oe atrocious, and sali nical designs that can be conceived by man ; and 
splays such a spiri it as all men must ever de ‘precate, and every gor J 
it deplore. In abusive egotistical dogmatism, delivered in a tone of 
comeimpt and shameless etfrontery, w vith all the confidence of a ma- 
thematical demonstration, this Professor confessedly stands unrivalled, 
We shall give a few specimens of the style and spirit of this Letter: 
If your Examination of Professor Stewart’s Statement of Faéts had 
come forth without any other support than its intrinsic merit, it is pro- 
bable that none of those against whom its argument or its abuse is direct 


ed, would have thought that it deserved a repiy. A coarse and illiberal 
invective, supported by weak argument, or incorrect assertion, and filled 
with injurious, but untounded in int uations, might have been ‘eft to perish 
by natural decay, and would k: ave quietly drop ped into oblivion, without 
dishonouring its author, or hurting his opponents. Pur, as an apology 
for the tame | am to employ in repelling an unhandsofne attack, which, 
bad it come from any other quarter, {| should have telt myself, not merely 


left at liberty, but bound in duty, to ae 

The Professor, after acknowledging that he had “ forgotten’? many 
of those who are well versed in apy Bs ical science ‘among r the Scots 
Clergy, observes : 

‘¢ T have thrown into a note some remarks on this subje&t, that are not, 
perhaps, unworthy of the public attention; and I shali give you no far- 
ther seoabl le concerning it, except to offer you an advice, which you oxght 
not to despise thor ugh it come from one whom you have taken much pains 
to make your enemy :—When you and the nine Reverend Gentlemen, your 
brethren, are disposed to give a lecture on the history of the mathematics, 
do not chuse a l’rofessor of that science for your pupil : you may find 
others who will listen to you with more gravity and submission! (P, 22). 
Indeed, 1 must say, that you have not been at all fortunate in your 
attempts at philosophical speculation in the course of this controversy. 
First, you would be metaphysicians, and’ you narrowly escaped the im- 
putation of Atheism: you would now give us a specimen of your skall 
in the method of experiment and induétion, and you immediately fall in 
with the maxims of pevalutionary politics. If this be a preparat ion for 
the exercise of your superintending and censorial power over the U nive sity, 
it must be acknowledged that your coup d’essai has been shgularly inauspi. 
cious. Whata striking lesson of humility! how strongly doe: s your con. 
dud enforce the precept— fudg dge nots that ye be not judg red.’ 


This is the retort courteous. Speaking of the suppression of Mr. 
Leslie’s Letter to Dr. Hunter, it is alleged, that their condudt 


“ Is such as might be expected from artful and designing mei, who, 


under the pretext ot religion, were seeking only to gratify their private 
resentments *, and might have been sufficient to induce them to suppress 


ow 
—— 


* Why resentments ? ‘To suppose that men are a¢tuated by resentment 
before that they have received any offence, is rather an Hiberniax argument. 
This is one of the-many instances of the want of that ** chagity which 
thinketh noevil.’—REv, 
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the letter ‘in question, from mere principles of hostility to the author, 
(P.47)- ludeed, wr J possess those powers of eloguent dec! clamation, sO 
foreign to my habits and pro stession ; could I direct against you and your 
colleagues all the artillery of Greek a Roman oratory ; deeply as I feel 
your injustice, and indign antly as | couid spurn trom me both the accusa. 
tion and its authors, | would abstain trom such vengeance, and would 
consider the occasion as too serious for the employment of any other part 
than a simple narration of faéts*. I wish for no other searence than that 
which, after an imparti: al examination, the voice of the public shall pro. 
nounce.’’ (P. 62). On the subject of your me taphysical argument, as 
managed either in the General Assembly , or in your Examination, I have 
no desire whatever to enter. The opinions entertained by men gvin. 
structed in physic s, concerning the laws of nature, an the connecting g prin. 
ciples of the universe, can have no great value in the eyes of idee who 
have studied these subjects in the schools of arithmetic and ge — 
There is little reason to think that you have due preparation for a bra ranch 
of metaphysics, which ought, more than any other, to be preceded by a 
useful study of natural philosophy.—You have A eie? sotan a doéttrine of 
your own; a doctrine hard to be understood, and to which different inter. 
pretations have been given. Of these the most favourable seems to be, 
that it is something neither good nor bad, but an_ identical proposition 
which nobody ever denied +. Into this selfish, vain, and discordant system 
rou have suffered yourself to be drawn, because you, and a few more of 
your brethren, who have no pretensions to Know any thing of Algebra or 
eometry, have not been suffered to diate to the legal patrons of the 
University; in the choice of a Mathematical Professor.’’ 


Our learned algebraist and geometrician, after complimenting the 
Ministers with the epithets bizotry, ignorance, prejudice, selfishness, 
factious, &c. and gravely replying to their arguments, by simply call- 
ing them “ inapplicable,” modestly observes: «© [ cannot say, that 
I have gone through all your cavils: I have found the task sufficiently 
irksome to donsider the most material; but of these I affirm, that 
this Letter, taken in conjunction with the documents published in 
Mr. Stewart’s Postscript, contains a full refutation !!” 

From the preceding extracts and remarks, our readers may judge 
of the present state of this controversy, which involves both religion 
and philosophy. On such a subject it is painful to observe the general 
ascendancy of the malignant passions, and such feeble efforts of reason 
or sound philosophy. If the Ministers of Edinburgh, us seems most 
probable, had the most ‘ decided conviction,” that Mr. Leslie did 





— 


* Has the letter-writer really abstained from vengeance, and given 
a simple narration of facts? Let the reader judge from these extratts.— 
Rev. 
+ Is it possible that the learned Professor perfe@tly understands the 
rt of his own words, or those of his friend Leslie? If this be a spe- 
eimen of the mathematician’s metaphysics, may not the Ministers retort 
in his own words-—‘' God confound you, for your Algebra,’’—Rey. 
nat 
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not believe in the doctrines of Christianity, but of which they could 
not easily procure legal evidence, then all Mr. Playtair’s accusations 
gre null; but if they supposed Mr. Leslie to have Christian taich, in 
this case their conduct has been illiberal and faciious. As to Mr. 
Leshe, no persorrcan doubr of his mathematical abilities to execute 
the office ot Professor mechanically (these high-minded geome ans 
must pardon this appellation, unul that they show themselves jess the 
slaves of their passions).; but had he less vanity, and more know! dee 
and sound philosophy, to fix a conviction in his mind, of the great 
truths of religion, it cannot be doubted but that he would tulf! the 
important duty ot Professor much more rational’y. Protessor Play. 
fair declaims much on the zeal which he has evinced never to sey any 
thing against religion; but in the true spirit which animaies his Leuer, 
it mav be inferred that he does “zat Aimse/f believe any thing of revelae 
tion! Ic is, at least, singular, that he should not deciare his belief, when 
he appears to smart under the accusation of ireligion. Should this 
causation-controversv, as we have before remarked, tend to expose 
the weak, perverse, and superficial minds of Infidels and Deists, the 
Ecclesiastical Decemvirate of Edinburgh will be immortalized in the 
grateful bosom of posterity. 


Letters from Paraguay; describing the Settlements of Monte-Video and 
Buenos Ayres, the Presidencies of Riga Minor, Nombre de Dios, St. 
Mary and St. Fohn, Ge. Ge; with the Manners, Customs, Relt- 
gious Ceremonies, Sc. of the Inhabitants. /Vritten during a Resi- 
dence of Seventeen Months in that Country, By John Constance 
Davie, Esq. Svo. Pp. 300. 5§s. Robinson. 1805. 


HE Editor of this volume informs us, that the author is a gentle- 
man of liberal education, and of considerable property, who, 
being disappointed in his hopes of connubial happiness, left his native 
country, in order to relieve the distress of his mind ; and, after his arrival 
at New York, began a correspondence with a near relation, a gentle- 
man of Somersetshire. When he had been a short time in North 
America, he formed a sudden resolution of undertaking a trading 
voyage to Botany Bay. Overtaken by ayiolent storm, the captain was 
under the necessity of seeking refuge in the river Plata. “Chey reach- 
ed Monte-Video in safety; and from thence proceeded to Buenas 
Avres, where Mr. Davie was seized with a violent disorder, with 
which Europeans are generally attacked on their first arrival in South 
America. It afteéted his brain, and reduced him to such a state that 
his life was despaired of ; he was then placed in the convent of St. 
Dominic ; and the ship sailed without him. By the kindness and at- 
tention of the monks, he was at length restored to his senses, and to 
health. His attendance at mass led the fathers of the convent to be- 
lieve that he was a good Catholic; and, wishing to know more of 
the country, he assuyed the dress of a noyiciate; when he "~ af: 
owe 
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lowed to visit in the town; and, aftersome time, to accompany one of 
the fathers to a distant presidency: He staid there tui the death) ot 
his companion, when he recurned to Buenos <\yies, mm May 1798, 
At this period his cormspondence closes. but the kditor assures us 
that he went to Conception, in Caili, where he was in Res : he is at 
a loss, however, to know whether he has lost lies life in an imsurrec. 
tion of the natives, or lias been imprisoned by the Spanish government, 
in Consequence of the detection of his correspondence ; most probably 
the last has been his fate ; tor we treinbled for him, as we perused his 
Letters. In fact, what imprudcnce could exceed ne it of a man, who, 
being in a country where he was viewed wil an eye of suspic ion, 
and, Tadied, considered even as a prisoner of war, in hal, red hunself in 
the severest (and certainly the most just) reflections on the tyranny, op- 
pression, and tolly of the government, aud imtrusk d the Letters, « on 


mitthemto kurope? his surely musi be deemed the height oi icapro- 
dence, parucularly when we recollect that there is not a goverminenton 
eaith so jealous as that of Spain, with the solitary exception, perhaps, 
of the government of St. Cloud. 

The first five of these Letters are dated. from New York, in No- 
vember 1796; and they contain some remarks which convince us 
that the wrner had tormed a very accurate notion of the natives of 
that country. Alluding to the ‘considerable trade which the Ameri- 
cans carry on with the Last, he observes, ** All this turns toa good 
accountin the sum total, aud is theretore extemely weil adapted to 
the multiplying geniuses of the Americans, whose souls seem sensi 
of nowhing but the pursuit of gain.” Soon atter he says, ** You 
shall hear from me again betore I quit the bold scenery of 
these northern regions, where every thing Is gigantic, save te 
ideas of the men and women whose contracted intellecis have more 
than once excited my indignation, if not contempt. It scems to me, 
as if nature, when forming this nether world, had exhausted all her 
treasures upon the inanimate part of the creation, and consequently 
had been obliged to cobble up the imbhabitants out of what ‘shreds 
she had remaining.” —* I verily believe that in the mind of an Ame- 
rican, the love ot gain supersedes every other consideration ; they 
estimate the loss of time by the same ratio that (hy which) a Jew mer 
chant counts grains anf carats, when valuing the finest diamonds.” 
He deplores, and very justly, the loss of population which Ireland 
sustains by the emigration of her people to America, and he gives 
some advice, the adoption of which he thinks might be serviceable t 
that unfortunate country. 


“© It would be much better I think for the goverament of Ireland to 
interfere, and send thither a large colony of enterprising Englishmen, U0 
der the prote¢tion of a strong armed force, and bring away in their stead 
a much larger number of the wild Irish, and transplant them to somé 
of our settlements abroad, there to make them a free people, with leave 1 


act as they please, but give them at the same time the means of — 
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gell, and improving their desperate. fortunes, by the cultivation of the 
place they are taken .to.’’ 


In the present state of Treland, h wever, it would be dificult, we 
suspect, o find tenglisl men evterpri Hug en gh y ESTIMIISH a Settie- 
ment in that country ; nor are we aware to what other country the 
wild Irish could be sent: we Imag ine that the Turks would nor be 
very Well disposed to admit them imto Candia, whither the author is 
of opinion they ought to be ¢reniperted. Sail, if they must emigrate, 


it would certainly be better that they should emigrate to some of our 
own settlements than to any other place. Mr. Davie deplores the in- 
fauatdon of the [rish an encouraging an invasion by the reach, the 
success of which could only render their situation more wretched and 
forlorn. 


¢ 


 Rapine and plunder have hitherto been the charaéteristics of the 


French revolutionary armies, nor do their generals strive to ciwck the dis- 

graceful IMpwise ; Dil, likieced, must that body ct-inen by » Who KNOW nO 

. 2 ¢ 

right but that given by the sword, and ack iedve no laws but what 

themselves impose. If they do not speedily mee! with a repulse trom Eng. 
I 7= T } ng 

land, i doubt 1f any other nation wiil be comperent to make head.against 


them; and woe to the states of the world, should the balance of power ever 
remain with France, whose smile 1s like the eye of a serpent, and whose 
friendship is the tear of the hyena,” ’ 


That aman labouring under that peculiar distress of mind which 
Mr. Davie suttered, should feel restless, and experience a desire to 
change his place of abode, ts not, in the feast, surprising. Change ot 
scene affords the best relief to a mind so afleGed, ‘This feel Ing Was 
the origin of his wish to visit Botany Bay; he had not the least 
thoughts ot a rtaking a trading voyage, unul the re peated solicita- 
tions of his thrifty American friend, to unite prone with pleasure, 
extorted from }im a reluctant consent to turn trader. His account of 
this lucrative adventure is thus humorously related to his friend: 


But what, you will ask, 1s the nature of the merchandize by which J 
am to gain a fortune ? Why, thus it is, my friend: When a man com. 
mences traflicke ry he should first careful ly consider the circumstances of 
those he intends to trade with. He should neither carry wine to Con. 
stantinople, nor furs to Seringapatam, nor yet should he turn goldsmith or 
wholesale thercer at Port lack: son. Ihave, therefore, wisely appreciating 
the wealth and respectability of those to whom [ am going, provided my - 
‘elf with a sufficient portion of old clothes. Old clothe 1 youcry, © ith 
a stare of surprize and ince redulity,—old clothes! at the same time 
spelling the words, as if to convince yourself of their ide ntity. Yes, Sir; 
and no laughing matter either. From a troublesome custom, which the 
present generation is hardly enlightened enough to shake off, most people 
have an ugly prejudice, that they. must cover their nakedness, though even 
ina new colony ; and if a man will be dressed in the fashion of his country, 
and cannot afford new and fashionable raiment, he must be content, though 


even a settler of New South Wales, with the le £:-off Gnery of his bette oe 
alu 
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and upon this mode of reasoning I have formed my cargo. But, jesting 
apart, L assure you it is a faét; our merchants here, who have experienced 
it, say this kind of lading turns to a very good account. Most of my 
wares are English. B has received a large quantity of second-hand 
ciothes from London, in exchange for a cargo of wheat ; and in one of the 
bales, which was opened for inspeCtion at my request, I was fool enough to 
persuade myself I recognized a coat once worn on gala-days by yourself 
Wuring our tour through Ireland, and is the same the mischicyous Kitty 
].——- mutilated so ingeniously, for the sake of seeing how an English. 
man looked with his sleeves slashed @ /’Espagnile. You see how a man 
with a long memory may recollect an old acquaintance, even across the 
Atlantic. 1 am to see, by this voyage, that money, expended in articles 
which we throw aside in England as unserviceable, makes, according to 
American calculation, cent. per cent.’’ 





After our traveller had become a noviciate in the convent of St. 
Dominic at Buenos Ayres, he found himself placed in an awkward 
predicament, on the approach of that day on which all good Catholics 
go tO Coniession. . 


‘¢ This morning, as soon as the matin-bell rung, I was desired by Father 
Jerome to attend confession, as a preparatory step to my taking the sacra. 
ment on the day of the festival. This was a circumstance | had never at- 
tended to, or even once thought about. I paused for a moment: my 
friend perceived it; and thinking, I suppose, from the change in my 
countenance, that I had something on my conscience I was unwilling to 
reveal, smiled, and said I need not be particular, for Father Ximenes was 
not very severe. I thanked him, and said I was not afraid of any penance 
the holy man might impose; I was only embarrassed at the idea of contess- 
ing toastranger. Oh! that was nothing! he said; and, without waiting 
for any further observation, hurried me to the confessional, where I knelk 
down, and answered yes and no to all the questions the father confessor 
put to me; for, being unacquainted with the form of auricular confession, 
i was necessitated to let him interrogate me without knowing what an- 
swers to make: however, I got over it pretty well; a small penance was 
enjoined me, of abstinence during the ensuing week, and I received his 
holy benediction.’’ 


So regular was our noviciate in his observance of the rites and ce- 
remonies ot the convent, that the good fathers began to entertain hopes 
that he would ultimately take the cowl. Upon this, our traveller exclaims, 
** Blessed St. Dominic, what a pious reverend father should | not 
make! Prythee, my dear friend, indulge thy fancy for a minute, and 
imagine me in the scapulary, cowl, and tonsure, enjoining penance to 
some lovely young Spanish female, who, with mischiet in her eye, and 
meekness on her tongue, believes all to be gospel that comes from her fa 
ther confessor. Ah! mon Dieu! what happy fellows these ghostly 
confidants must be !” 

At length he succeeded in lulling suspicion so far asleep as to ob- 
tain the permission which he had long sought, to explore the interior 


of this delightful country, by accompanying Father Fernandez, who 
was 
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was appointed to visit the presidency of Rioja Minor, on the banks of 
the great river Uraguay. Before his departure an incident occurred 
which threw the whole convent into a temporary consternation, 


“© During vespers last evening a tremendous storm came on, and th 
chapel was illummated with double the number of candles used at prayers ; 
but we had little reason for doing so, for in one moment the whole place 
seemed one sheet of liquid fire, which played with apparent wantonness 
found the image of the Virgin, which had been set up, with a vast deal of 
ceremony , about two hours before, that the fathers might supplicate her, 
should occasion require herservices ; which, as they pre-imagined, actually 
was the case. They, therefore, as the storm increased, te!l down upon 
their knees’ at her feet, with earnest supplications to her and St. Do. 
minic, to take their house and themselves under their protection. Burt, 
though they prayed and sung most devoutly, and with.all their might, the 
mother of God and the canonised Dominic remained deaf toall their en- 
treaties ; and what aggravated the matter was, that a tree, which grew 
close to the east end of the chapel, and had been in a tottering condition 
for some time, fell down at the moment the father’s devotion was at its 
height; and, woeful to relate, dashed iis branches through the chapel 
window, and sacrilegiously threw down the blessed Virgin herself, with 
all her glittering parapherfalia ; and even the image oi St. Dominic, a vene- 
rable old figure, had part of his nose and one of his hands knocked off. 
At this dreadful catastrophe the whole community arose, as with one con- 
sent, and fairly took to their heels across the court-yard, leaving the holy 
lady prostrate before the shrine of St. Dominic. I ran with the rest; 
but I happened to be one of those, usually in all foot races, consigned to 
the devil—I mean the hindmost. The pampero blew like a Jamaica 
tornado, and whistled through the long vaulted galleries with a horrid hol- 
low violence. One clap of thunder succeeded another before we had time 
to say God preserve us! and sounded, as it ran along the concave of hea- 
ven, as though all the artillery of the skies was opened to annihilate us ; 
while from the celestial watering-pot the rain descended in overwhelming 
torrents, and quickly deluged every street and garden. ‘lhe bells of all 
the churches in the city were set a-ringing, in order, as they said, to allay 
the sound of the thunder. God knows how far this had any cffeét; bur 
the heavenly noises appeared to me completely todrown the terrestrial ones, 
and retain, as they ought, their pre-eminence. This scene taken altogether 
Was quite nouvelle to me; but notwithstanding its terrors, 1 could not 
for the soul of me repress a smile, when I turned round, and saw the fathers, 
some upon their knees, some upon their faces, and others throwing 
the holy water about, with as much profusion as the ladies ot New 
York do the white-wash; cheir hands trembling, their cyés staring, and 
their features distoried into as many grotesque forms as there were indt- 
viduals, The fall of the Virgin was regarded as OMINOUS ; and in their 
terror they expressed their apprehension that it foreboded the downtfal of 
their house. Possessed with this alarming idca, they supplicated every 
saint in the calendar, except St. Dominic, to ward off the approaching 
evil: he, poor soul! was thought to have but little influence in Heaven, 
or he would have taken care to prevent such a dreadful disaster and dis- 


grace, I joined in their devotions as devoutly as my risible faculties 
, would 
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would permit ; for maugre all my endeavours, the more I strove to conceaf 
my merriment, the more uncontrollable it appeared. I was therefore fain 
to hide my face on the ground, and let the effects of laughter pass for those 
of fear. 

«© Oh! thought I, as I lay in this manner, what would their reverences 
say, it they knew that in me, instead of a pious Catholic, they had nursed 
an abominable heretic. The cause of the virgin’s downfal would be im. 
mediately accounted for, and I should be sent pell-mell to perdition, 
However, luckily for me, all my actions were ascribed to devotion, and 
poor St. Dominic was anathematized in my stead. I could not help 
pitying the unfortunate block, which will, no doubt, undergo’a severe 
castigation; for that, 1 understand, 1s frequently his portion, when he 
does not attend so complacently as he ought to his supplicants. Bat if 
their prayers are granted, his venerable figure is ornamented with beads 
and Hfowers ; nay, sometimes, on extraordinary occasions, they oblige him 
with new clothes; but this accident, under his very nose, will, I fear, 
keep him in disgrace and dirty garments for a long time to come.’’ 


This journey,.or rather voyage, to Rioja Minor, afforded him an 
opportunny for describing to his friend the country through which he 
passed ; the manners and customs of the natives ; and the ongin, pro- 
Gress, and actual state of the presidencies, established by the Spa- 
niards. 

In reading this account, we cannot but admire the deep sagacity, 
foresight, prudence, and knowledge of human nature, which the 
Jesuits possessed. in a super-emiment degree; and which were here 
exerted for the best of purposes; the conversion of the poor ignorant 
Indians to Christianity ; and the consequent melioration of their civil 
condition ; the increase of their comfort and happiness ; the admirable 
regulations established by them for the government of the different 
presidencies; their means of providing for the subistence and reliet 
of the people in sickness and in health; and indeed every thing re- 
lating to the internal economy of those little states, afford the most ir 
refragable proofs of their wisdom and humanity. Indeed never were 
any description of men better endowed with these qualities which are 
essential to the good government of mankind. The whole of us 
part of the volume before us will be read with deep interest, while the 
utmost indignation will be excited at the mean and selfish policy ot 
the Spanish government, whose efforts have long been directed to the 
subversion of all the excellent establishments of the Jesuits, and to de- 
stroy both the freedom and the happiness of the converted natives, 
for the gratification of their own detestable avarice. 

These Letters are evidently the produétion of a man of sense, eda- 
cation, and taste; they are written in a familiar style, without study, 
and without polish; and, consequently, exhibit many marks of inat- 
tention, and many instances of inaccuracy. We are sorry to observe 
too, that in some passages, the author betrays a sceptical disposition; 
he occasionally indulges himself in querulous remarks on the zayjustite 
of the Deity, bordering on impiety ; though he. rie aa 
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himself, and utters sentiments characteristic of a religious mind, 
Probably, this querulousness arose from) the disappointment which 
he had experienced; but in whatever cauze it originated, the pre- 
sumption which leads‘a creature to question the justice of his Creator, 
because the decrees of infinite wisdom, and infinite power, are not 
reduced to a level with the finite and circumscribed taculties of man, is 
always most reprehensible, and ought not for a moment to be endured. 


EDUCATION. 
ie —- 


DeleAus Greecarum Sententiarum, cum Notis tum Grammaticis, tum Philo. 
logicis, in utum Tironam Accommodatis, Edition Altera Au@ior. 8vo. 
Pe. 112. Norwich printed. Baldwins, London. 1804. 


HOUGH the author’s name is not noticed in the title, this publi. 
cation appears, from the Preface, to be the work of Mr. St. John 
Priest, the master of a school in Norfolk. We are always pleased to see 
any method that promises to smooth the way to Greek literature : num. 
berless are the aids offered to the learner of Latin, a language, perhaps, 
of all others the most regular in its construction, while the Greek, as re. 
markable for the anomalies in its grammatical arrangement, has had very 
few to point out and remove its difliculties, or afford the necessary assist- 
ance to a learner. ‘Ihe author of the work before us has been very 
successful in his endeavours to give this assistance ; the examples, begin. 
ning with sentences of the most easy construction, go on regularly, and 
by an easy gradation, to explain the diffiulties that are continually occur- 
ring in the Greek writers, both in poetry and prose; and he is very 
happy in his observation on the defe¢tive verbs, the verbs compounded 
by means of the preposition, and such Greek particles as are of most fre- 
quent occurrence. We highly applaud Mr. Pricst for having given no 
latin interpretation by the side of the Greek, as all th¢ information the 
student can want will be found in the Notes. ‘The general practice of 
printing a Latin translation in all editions of Greck books, has more 
than any other cause been the occasion of so few persons being accurately 
killed in the Greek language, for tog many modern scholars, to use al- 
most the words of the author of the Pursuits of Literature, read the 
writers of Greece in Latin, ard quote them in Greek. If there were 
editions of the Greek classics printed for the use of schools (like the 
Delphin Latin elassics), accompanied with an interpretation in easy Greek, 
it would greatly facilitate the acquisition of the language. We quote the 
Glowing passage as a specimen of the Notes:~- 
 * NG rian adj. ofmvaso Atheniensis, ts substantive 1S eur srrron under. 
food. The English word man is also frequently omitted in the like in- 
tances; thus we say an Athenian, The Athenians: a Roman, The Ro- 
mans: a Cretan, Toe Cretans: an Athiopiqn, The & thispians : a Persian, 
The Persians: In which words the syllable az, a part of the word max, 
tems to supply the place of it, for we cannot say, ax Atheri mm met, 
though the ear might bear 1:/+nian men, &c. nor can we say aw Engels, 
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@ French, an Irish, &c. but an English man, a French man, an Trivh 
man, &c. It must however be observed, that we say @ Swed, a@ Spa. 
niard, as if they were substantives, and never ¢ Swede many a Spaniard 
man.’ 

We do not, however, think the ev will bear ¢ Athenian men,’ unless 
in opposition to ¢ Athenian women,’ though it certainly will € men of 
Athens ;’ it may be remarked also, that the Romans hardly ever add 
homo or vir to the name of a peopie, but the common address to the peo. 
ple of Athens was Avdpe; ASnveuos. 

In page 29 of the Notes, we find the common observation, © that the 
Greeks called all nations, except their own, Barbarians ; which is gene. 
rally brought as an instance of their pride, but certainly no more at first 
arose from pride than a Frenchman’s calling a hat chapeau does, since, as 
Mr. Priest justly observes, ‘in many [we believe in most] instances 
BapSagou answers to the term by which Englishmen call all nations, except 
their own, i. e. foreigners. This, indeed, is the primitive use of the 
word ; and though the Greeks held all other nations in sovereign con- 
tempt (in which by the way many modern nations are not much bebind 
them) the calling a foreigner Bagoagos, is by no means equivalent with 
calling him in English a Barbarian, Notwithstanding the Romans gene 
rally adopted. the word in the sense in which we use it, we find Piautus, 
in one of his Prologues, applying @t to Latin, in contradistinction to 


Greck. 


‘ Philemon scvipsit. Plautus vertit barbare.”’ 


We have no hesitation in recommending this little volume to the use of 
every school where the Greek language is taught. We would advise the 
author in the next edition (for we trust the book will go through many) 
to devote a section to the elucidation of the Greek tenses, ve mean only 
so far as is necessary for a learner; to investigate all the niceties of 
the distinétion of the past tenses, is a task to which, perhaps, no Greek 
scholar is perfe&tly competent ; nor can it be wondered at, since it cannot 
be accurately done even in the living languages of modern Europe. 

We have noticed two errors of the press. In the Preface Zenophon is 
printed for Xenophon; and in page 77 the reader is referred to Iliad 8, 
instead of &. 


POETRY. 
E 
The Love of Glory ;a'Poem. 4to. Pe. 38. Vernor and Hood. 1806. 


. poem is written with the best intention, and is a beautiful spe- 
cimen of provincial typography, being from the press of Mr. Secly of 
Buckingham ; and this is the proudest panegyric we can bestow on it. 
Gentlemen who choose blank verse, should learn, that such a mode of 
composition requires strong imagery and glowing language ; in short, 
that if it is not poetry it is not verse. Rbyme verse, in skilful handss 
will possess some merit, independent of the matteg, but blaak verse must 
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What could induce a person who possessed any thing like an ear, to 
suppose this line (which is distinguished by Italic) to be a verse ? 


*¢ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.’” 


One of the ill effe&s of the errors of great ge nius, is their tendency to 
make bad imitators. It was not easy to imitate the glorious ations of 
Alexander, but it was not difficult for his flatterers to copy his defects, 
and hold their heads on one side. 

Milton has many very. prosaic lines, from his adhering as much as pos 
sible, when he introduced passages from scripture (which his subject often 
led him to), to the words of our translation, which seems to have been 
held in as much veneration by the Puritans of his day, as the Latin val. 
gate was by the Papists. 


The Poetical Register, and Repository of Fugitive Poetry for 1804. Sv. 
Pp. 512. 10s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1806. 


WE noticed the former volumes of this Register in the order in which 
they appeared. ‘The present volume is very far from being inferior to any 
of them; indeed, we are inclined to assign it the palm of superiority, 
whether we consider the merit of the original pieces, or the judgment 
displayed in the selections. The first amount, innumber, to two hundred 
and seven, the last to tavo hundred and seventy-two; so that the lovers 
of variety, at least, are sure to be gratified. It will not be expected of 
us to criticise these multifarious productions izdividually, or “indeed to 
do any thing more than charatterize them generally, which we have suffi- 
ciently done, by pronouncing them to be superior to the produétions con. 
tained in the former volumes. We shall, however, extract one specimen 
from the original poetry, for the satisfaction of our readers. 

‘“ Verses on the Deatu of Jonn Hoote, Esq. Author of Cyrus, 
Translator of Tasso, Ariosto, &c. By the Rev, G. L. Scuoen, 
LL.D. 

‘* Oh! summon’d from this vale below, 
Of toil, and vanity, and woe ; 

Thy Christian warfare now is o’er, 

Thy wearied bark hath gain’d the shore ; 
And full of days, in cheerful age, 

Is closed thy blameless pilgrimage ! 

«© What though thy labours to diffuse, 
The splendour of the Tuscan Muse ; 
Dispersing, with a master’s hand, 

Her treasures o’er thy native land, 
Shall long attest thy polish’d mind, 
Thy flow of verse, and taste refin’d ; 
Far different objeéts strike the few 
Thy pure, unsullied worth who knew. 
Be theirs the daily task to trace, 
Each modest unassuming grace ; 
Which in a world of pride and strife, 
Adorn’d thy calm unenvied life, 
Ee2 And, 
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And, led by Virtue’s gentle flame, 
On thine, their devious steps to fame. 
‘© ‘To me, who marked from early youth 
Thy manners mild, and moral truth, 
How keenly tempered is the dart, 
When fond regret assails the heart ! 
For oft will wayward Fancy stray, 
To bask in childhood’s sunny day ; 
That early Sabbath of the breast, 
From Passion’s hateful strife at rest, 
When, freed from discipline and care, 
TI ran thy social smiles to share : 
My frequent haunt at eve, when school 
Relaxed the rigour of its rule ; 
There, to cach boyish effort kind, 
Thy valued stores enriched my mind ; 
Thy precepts form’d my taste, and gave 
The little skill in verse I have. 
Though all the pride of wealth and power 
But glitters for a transient hour, 
‘Tho’ Rhetoric’s richest straina must fade, 
When cold the list’ning ear is laid ; 
‘The Poet’s energetic fire, 
‘Oh! proud distinétion of the lyre !’ 
Aspires to never.dying fame, 
And ages ratify the claim: 
But human toils have still their date, 
The Muse herself must stoop to fate ; 
And, in the gencral wreck of all, 
Must see her proudest trophies fall ! 
While modest worth, though known to few, 
And shrinking from the public view, 
Labouring amid the Passions’ storm, 
Life’s arduous duties to perform ; 
And, prompt at every Christian call, 
And rich in charity to all, 
Shall still be register’d above, 
In realms of endless peace and love.” 
Many other pieces of equal merit might be quoted ; and, indead, the 
volume is enriched with more productions of genius and talent than we 
have, for a long time, seen comprized in so small a compass, 


The Alxandriad: being an humble Attempt to enumerate in Rhyme some of 
these A&s ewhich distinguish the Reign of the Emperor Alexanders 
Large 4to. 2s. 6d. Crosby. 1806. 


THE character and conduct of that wise, courageous, and enlightened 
potentate, who has so magnanimously come forward in defence of the lie 
herties of Europe, are certainly beyoud all praise ; but in this age of vé- 
sity and adulation, it is tous a matter of wonder, that no person, except 
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the unknown author of the poem before us, has exerted his talents to ren. 
der a tribute of justice toa prince whose enlightened and benevolent po- 
licy does honour to human nature, The author of the tract in question, 
therefore, besides enjoying the credit of bejmg the only writers who has 
taken up so gratifying a subject, is also entitled to that of a just discri- 
mination, by predicting, in his eulogium, the important part which the 
generous Alexander has so ably filled ; for the poem appears to have been 
composed, currente calama, at the time when the news arrived of that Em- 
peror having set off to join his legions. 

In an elegant preface, the author quotes 2 number of authorities, an- 
cient and modern, in justification of his bc/dness, for having undertaken a 
task which 4e conceives tq be far above his powers. He states his object 
to be ** to encourage this country to a liberal and animated co-operation 
with his Imperial Majesty in the war, by shewing that he is fully en- 
titled to its confidence, and by offering a farms and unfinished picture of 
his heart, in assurance of the dignity, the purity, and the generosity of 
his conduét,’’ 

Were the poem below mediocrity, so modest and unassuming a preface 
could not fail to disarm the severity of criticism; but the author’s diffi- 
dence is of that kind which is generally attendant upon real merit. The 
preface, after describing in language the very reverse of ‘* faint and uv /- 
nished,’’ the courtesy, temper, and humanity of Alexander, closes by 
way of contrast, with the following brief and juste charatter of the Corsican 
usurper. 

«¢ Buonaparte has been viewed through the most fallacious of +alb me- 
diums, that of his success: his turbulence has been mistaken for vigour ; 
his rashness for enterprise ; and as the wind is found to increase the appa- 
rent magnitude of the stars, the blustering tumult of his life has cast a 
false vision over the littleness of his nature. For the success of his arms 
he has been indebted to his gold—he purchased the Austrian legions he- 
fore he dured to meet them. He could not corrupt a British force—and he 
fled before it. He was the same at Acre and at Marengo, though with dif- 
ferent results. —* An army (says Mr. Burke) is so forcible, and at the same 
time so rude a weapon, that any hand which wields it, may, without much 
dexterity, perform any operation, ard attain any ascendancy in human socie- 
ty.” Buonaparte’s reign has furnished continued proof of this assertion. 
The same rashness that has marked his personal diplomacy, has attended 
his military operations : fortune, hitherto, as with Cerealis of old, seem- 


| ing to take pleasure in supplying the detects of his conduét. Wherever 


his influence has extended, wretchedness has been its unvarying attendant 
—the wealthy Hollander, the happy Swiss, the high-minded Spaniard, 
how have they fallen !—how sadly are their conditions altered under the 
baneful poison of his connexion ! 


————— Sed quantum vertice ad auras 
fEtherias tantum radice ad Tartara tendit,—/En. lib.iv. v. gan!" 


The poem is admittedly an eulogy on the Emperor ; and there is scarcely 
any hero er virtuous chara¢ter of antiquity to whom the admiring author 
has not compared him, ‘The following passage, which describes the con- 
sequences of the mild and generous exertions of Alexander to improve the 
condition of his subjeéts, will serve as a specimen of the versification. 

Ee 3 + When 
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“‘ When the mute Halcyon quits Sicania’s springs, 
And o’er the billows spreads her azure wings, 
How gentle Nature calms the wintry wave, 

And awes to peace the rude A®olian cave : 

While the white surge, and late impetuous tide, 
With new-born zephyrs scarcely seem to glide: 
So here, with more than Halcyon milduess blest, 
ALExts rose, and sooth'd the world to rest. 
Though hosts unnumber'd ‘tended on his state *, 
To stamp his orders with the seal of fate, 

Yet emulous alone mankind to bless, : 
And shéd around diffusive, happiness, 

The tented field, the clang of rushing arms, 

The vi@tor's wreath, and conquests gaudy charms, 
(War's pompous pageants), with disdain he view'd ; 
And, Heaven dire&ted, mercy’s path pursu'd. 

His generous pride was stubbora guilt to awe, 

To guard the weak—to give ambition law ; 

To bid around him Peace resume her reign, 

And show’r her varied blessings o'er the plain. 

To form an Eden where a desert stood, 

T’ impose just limits on th’ impetuous flood ; 

Or teach its ice-bound, drowsy stream to flow, } 
Or bid stern Caucasus depose its snow, | 
And with new surfaces of beauty glow : 

To bid, ‘midst Alpine wastes, fair plenty smile, 
As on the teeming banks of bounteous Nile ; 

Or pow'r benignant! bid a city rise, 

Where late a forest's gloom obscur'd the skies +. 


** Such cares as these ALExis’ councils claim'd, 
When tyrant France, by boundiess pride intiam'd, 











* «© Russia is yet a new country, and the magnitude of her resources are 
(is) unknown, even to herself; but few of her natural treasures are ex- 
plored, and none of them exhausted. Her peace-establishment consists of 
700,000 enrolled soldiers, with 50,000 military servants to attend (on) the 
staff of the army; and possessing, as she dees, upwards of twenty mil- 
fions of taxable male peasants employed in agriculture, that army may at 
any moment be so augmented as to outnumber the hosts of Xerxes. The 
population of the empire, exclusive of Georgia and the Russian dominions 
about the Caspian Sea, amounted, according to the late enumeration, to 
forty-two millions. In 1803, the number of marriages in the Russian em- 
pire was 300,470; of births 1,270,341; and of deaths 701,973 ; so that 
the population, in a single year, increased nearly half a million. Amongst 
the deaths there were 1145 aged between 095 and 100; 158 between 100 
and 105 ; 9O between 105 and 110; 34 between 110 and 115 ; 36 between 
115 and 120; 15 between 120 and125; 5 between 125 and 130; and 
one between 145 and 150.” 

+ All these circumstapces are explained by the notes.—Rev. ficot 
ure 
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Burst her wide limits, and insulting hurl’d 
Contagious discord o'er the slumb’ring world. 
Her fiend-like chief, arm'd like Chimera dire, 
Now vomits forth a pestilential fire— 

Rapine and falsehood feed upon his breath ; 
Around him flit ambition, fraud, and death ; ; 
Alecto with her serpents strews his way, 

And glares about him a malignant ray ; 

While curs’d Celzeno perches on his car, 

To add new horrors to his impious war. 


“© On thee, oh ! Cesar, Europe's hopes repose, 
On thee she calls to mitigate her woes ; 
Nor calls in vain, for ev’ry breeze that springs 
Thy curling banners greet ; or proudly wings 
Swift transport to thy troops ; who ardent glow 
Again to scourge the mad aggressive foe. 
T ‘hy rattling*march Gaul's rebel chiefs astound, 
And all her. bulwarks tremble at the sound,” 


We have quoted these last lines, in consequence of a prophetic presenti- 
ment which we indulge, that though they alluded to the unfortunate cam- 
paign which has just ended, they will yet be amply justified. The advice 
of Buonaparte to England, in his Exposé, ‘“‘ not to make any attempt to 
establish a fourth coalition,” indicates his fears for the event; and so far 
are we from believing the energies of the allied continental powers to be 
irrecoverably depressed, that, considering under whom the Austrian army 
is now placed, we soon hope to behold a warlike pheenix arise from its 
scattered remains, which shall operate a dreadful retaliation for past 
treachery. 

To conclude, we think the poem in question is highly honourable to its 
anonymous author. The little blemishes which it contains are unworthy 
of notice ; while the numerous classical notes which are subjoined, and of 
which translations are given at the end, prove it to be the produétion of a 
writer who possesses an uncommon share of taste and learning, 


MISCELLANIES. 


ec 


Letter respe& fully addressed to the Most Reverend, and Right Reverend, 
the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of England, on Mr. Foseph 
Lancaster’s Plan for the Education of the Loaver Order in the Come 
munity. S8vo. Pr. 58. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 1806. 


N our review of Mrs. Trimmer’s excellent Tract upon the subje&, we 
entered so fully into the discussion of Mr. Lancaster’s Plan, that we 
shall have occasion to take but a brief notice of the Letter before us. We 
must first premise, however, that we have to congratulate the public, 
and ourselves, on the success of our efforts to rouse the attention of the 
Heads of our Church to a subject which involves some of the dearest in. 
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terests of socicty. We know that the matter has been taken up ina very 
serious way, by those who are the lawful guardians of the establishment, 
and who are, of course, most competent to devise and to adopt the best 
means for averting any danger which may threaten it; and we farther 
know, that our admonitions have had the desired effect of inducing some 
of ihe most distinguished patrons of Lancaster’s mischievous.projett, to 
with/raw their countenance and protection, Much, however, yet re. 
m..'ns to be done; the danger is still great, and no time should be lost in 
the application of a strong and effective remedy. 

The writer of this Letter not only treats with great deference and re. 
speét the venerable personages to whom it As addressed ; but displays a 
stperabundance of Jiberality towards Mr. Joseph Lancaster himself; with 
a degree of “ccndour, in some other respects, which tends rather to weaken 
thin to enforce the truth. After calling upon their Lordships to recol. 
Jest, that the plan which he examines is the plan of a Quaker; he hastens 
to disclaim all intention of imputing to the modern Quakers the sins of 
their forefathers: as well as of making ‘* the modern Roman Catholic 
responsible for the bigotry and persecution of the reign of the bloody 
Mary ; or the modern Dissenter for the unconstitutional and intoicrant 
orinciples of the solemn league and covenant,”* Certainly, no man in 
his senses cou'd accuse him of rendering any description of persons re- 
sponsible for the crimes of their torefathers ; if he meant no more, there. 
fore, by this passage, than to disdain all intention of so doing, it was 
wholly superfluous. But if he mean to insinuate (and from what follows, 
it would appear that he does) that the principles and opinions of those 
different sectarics have undergone a change, it behoved him to shew some 
good ground for such insinuation. But the fact is, that we are not war. 
ranted to entertain any such supposition or belief. The modern pastors, 
and advocates, of the Romish Church, have again and again told us, that 
her principies are immutable; that semper eademisher motto, Although, 
then, ic would be the height of injustice, and of absurdity, indeed, to 
make the Romanists of the present day responsible. for the aés of their 
forefathers ; yet unquestionably it would bean insult to them (because it 
would be a direct impeachment of their veracity) to doubt that they en. 
tertain the same prinxciples as the men who committed those acts. The 
same may be said of other Dissenters ; and undoubtedly we have a right 
to impute to modern Quakers the creed of the original Quakers, ‘until 
they shall think proper publicly to renounce it. His observations, then, 
on Quakerism, we shall consider as strily applicable to the Quakers of 
the present day, who must disclaim the tenets of their predecessors, of 
relinquish all pretensions to be classed among Christians. 

‘* Your Lordships must be too well informed not to know, that the 
religion of the Quaker, whatever it cw may be, was, in its original 
institution, the religion of Peism ; that it was a religion which, under 
the pretence of a private spirit peculiar to its professors, contained the 
rar sest- essence of enthusiasm, to which the letter of scripture proved an in- 
eff-¢tual barrier. Hence it followed, that both the sacraments ot the Christian 
Church were rejected by it: whilst thos¢ fundamental doétrines of the divini- 
ty and satisfaction of Christ, which togcNber form the great hinge on which 
Christianity turns, were comp'ctely done a way. Inaword, my Lords, 
the original religion of Quakerism constituted, if we may so say, a dis- 
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gusting emalgama of all those Anti-Christian heresies and blasphemies 
which were permitted to disgrace and disturb the Church in her primitive 
days. 

«« Now, your Lordships are not to learn, that the Christian religion 
possesses both a body and a soul, and that when the means and piedges of 
divine grace (among wich the sacraments of the Church have been par- 
ticularivy distinguished, because designed, by the divine founder of it, to 
guard and preserve the soul, or spiritual part of religion) shall be done 
away, the body, or outward part of it, will be left a dead and useless 
carcass. Consequently that system, be it professed by whom it may, 
which attempts to separate the bodily from the spiritual parc of religious 
worship, will in the end be found to have as effe€tuaily murdered the 
Christian religion, as he who separates the human body tro.u its sowl or 
vital principle, does a¢tually murder the man.’’ 

It will not be denied, that either the system of the modern Quakers 
attempts this separation; or that Mr. Joseph Lancaster is a modern 
Quaker; the dreadful inference, then, here drawn is appiicable to him ; 
and Jet our spiritual pastors and masters say whether a plan, devised b 


bim, for introducing a perfectly novel system of education for the lower 
classes of the commumity, 1s to be endured tor a moment ! 

This sensible writer follows Lancaster through that part of his Plan 
which relates to religious instruction, and shews (as, indeed, Mrs, Trim. 
mer had sufficiently done betore) its total inadequacy to instil the princi. 
ples and the duties of Christianity into the infant mind. 

Our Prelates are most earnestly, and impressively, exhorted to bring 
all the dangers of this innovating system before the constitutional head 
of our Church ; whose attention, we know, has already been called to it. 
And he reminds their Lordships, ‘* that a systematic plan has been long 
set on foot, and industriously acted upon, for the purpose of sapping and 
undermining it (the Established Ch urch), and that funds, ainple funds, 
are privately provided, with the view of carrying separation from the 
Church of England to the utmost possible extent, by multiplying mect- 
ing houses in all parts of the country. Whilst, on the other hand 
your Lordships must know, that not one single public effort has been 
made to counteract the growing evil, by bringing forward a proposal for 
erecting places of worship, under the establishment, in some degre pro. 
portioned to our increased population.’’ 

This, alas! is a lamentable truth; and the evil, we are sorry to say, 
isdaily increasing. Every effort to excite the vigilance of our Pastors 
to the dangers which threaten us, and to dire¢t their aiten* on to matters 
which call loudly for reform, ‘is highly praiseworthy; and we crust that 
this Letter will meet with the attention which it so eminently deserves. 


An Account of Tav2 remarkable Trials for Murder, in the Counties of 
Gloucester and Essex, the first relatedhy sir Thomas Overbury, Kut. 
of Burton, in Gloucestershire; and the other by that very learned 


Antiquary, the late Foseph Strutt, F.S. A. i1zmo. Pr. 36. 1s. 6d. 
Jeffery. 1806. 


THE trial of Patch, for the murder of Blight, no doubt gave rise to 
the republication of the Trials hete recorded, © The first of these relate 


to 
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to a case, in which a man accused himself, his brother and mother, of 
murdering a man, who had suddenly disappeared under very suspicious 
circumstances. They were all executed (most unwarrantably), and the 
man, who had been kidnapped and sold as a slave, returned to prove 
their innocence. The other is an account of a very remarkable case 
which occusred at Chelmsford, where Mr. Strutt, accidentally strolling 
into the church-yard, while a grave was digving, took up the scull of a 
man, who had been buried two-and-twenty years, and observed, that it 
had been perforated by a nail, the head ef which remained in the fore. 
head. This led to the detection of the murderers, who were tried and 
executed. 


The Trial of Governor T. Pian, far infli@ing the Torture on Louisa Calderon, 
a Free Malaito, and One of His Britannic Majesty’ $ Subjeds in the 
Asland of Trinidad. Tried before Lord ¢ bief Fustice Ellenboro ough, 
and a Special fury, and found Guilty. Taken in Short-hand during 
the Proceedings, on the 24th of February, 1806. 8vo. Pr. 126 
London. Crosby. 


WERE the judicial proceedings of this extraordinary case, and the 
personal animosity with which it has been prosecuted, at rest for ever, 
we should certainly devote a greater portion of our limits to the inves. 
tigation, than what we now feel it our duty todo. ‘That plenary exa. 
mination must therefore be deferred until the period when our opinion 
may be given without trenching on the limits of decency. 

The principal fa&ts of the case, as they were developed on the trial 
(most ignorantly reported, and inaccurately printed), are briefly these :— 
Louisa Calderon, a mulatto girl of the Isi: and of Trinidad, at the age of 
ten or eleven years, was taken under the protefion of a man of the name 
of Peter Ruiz. During the time that she cohabited with him, she was en- 
gaged in an intrigue with Carlos Gonsalez. ‘Lhis man robbed Ruiz of 
no less a sum than two thousand dollars. | { Suspicions being entertained 
against Louisa that she was accessary to the robbery, she was taken into 
custody, and examined by the magistrate. Before him, however, she 
disclaimed any knowledge whatever of the theft; but prevaricated so 
much in her evidence, as to leave no doubt in his mind of her being an 
accomplice. 

It seems that the magistrates, or alcades'of Trinidad under the Spanish 
Government, possessed only a subordinate jurisdiction ; and could inflict 
no punishments, but transmitted copies of their proceedings, together 
with the criminals, to the superior court at the Caraccas. On the cession 
of the Colony to Great Britain, the Spanish laws were permitted to re- 
main in force ; but the appeals which were formerly made to the court at 
the Caraccas, were made to the British Governor, whose sanclion was 
necessary to confirm the sentences of the alcades. In the present case, 
the alcade Begorrat, recommended the infliction of a slight torture, a 
necessary to extort a confession of the trath from Louisa Calderon ; 
which mode of punishment Colonel Pifton authorized, on the proper 
application being made to him, and she was accordingly put on the 


picquet, when she confessed that Gonsalez had stolen the property in 
question - 
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question : but the illegality of inflicting the torture, as repugnant to the 
principles of the British Constitution, formed the charge in the present ins 
diétment, which was most impassionately stated to the Jury by Mr. Garrow. 

Mr. Dallas, counsel for the defendant, made a masterly and animated 
reply, commencing it with a just reprobation of the means which had 
been adopted to mislead the judgment, and excite the feelings of the 
jury. ‘* I cannot but have felt,’’ said Mr. Dallas, ‘* that a case of 
this kind, stated and proved as it has been with prints and drawings, and 
a@ing, which I have now seen for the first time introduced in support of 
acriminal charge, must, even with minds determined on impartiality, 
have occasioned sensations unfavourable to the gentleman for whom J 
appear.”’ 

As it seems to have been the first, so we trust that it will be the last 
exhibition of the kiad which will ever take place in an English court of 
judicature. If English law, and English reason, are to be superseded by 
the mimicry of Sadiecr’s Wells, farewell to all those advantages which 
have resulted to us from ability and learning, and to the animpessioned 
deliberation of an Engtish jury. 

But to resume. ‘Lhe plea of the defendant, as further stated by Mr. 
Dallas, exonerates the Colonel from the charge of malice and cruelty ; 
inasmuch as he considered himself warranted to infli€t the punishment on 
Louisa Calderon, which is named in the indi€tment, from its being in 
conformity to a law of Old Spain, which in analogous cases .authorizes 
the application of torture. In support of which justification reference 
was made in court to the works of several eminent Spanish civilians ; 
particularly to the Bobadilla, Elisondo and the Cura Philippica. In these 
authorities the torture is most unquestionably recognized. By fair con. 
struction, therefore, the learned counsel insisted, that as Trinidad was 
formerly a Spanish Colony, and during Colonel Piéton’s government was 
regulated by Spanish laws, the governor was bound to concur tu abe ape 
plication of that punishment which was prescribed by the criminal code of 
the mother country, and which had afually been recommended by the 
alcade, the best presumptive interpreter of that law. 

On the part of those who conducted the prosecution, it was contrarily 
contended, that the laws of Spain did not extend to the Spanish Colonies, 
which were governed by a distinét code, entitled ** The Recopilacion dj 
Indias ;* and that a particular cedula had been issued by the Spanish 
government for the legislation of Trinidad. 

Several witnesses were produced in court, with the view of ascertain. 
ing whether or no the Colonel had acted extra-judicially towards Louisa 
Calderon; but whose conflicting testimonies, in our hamble opinion, 
and we give it with deference and respe&t, have not convinced us se 
Clearly as they did the gentlemen of the jury. 

And notwithstanding we may again draw down upon ourselves the 
thunder of incendiary ignorance *, we cannot but believe that if Colonel 
Piéton has atted illegally, his conduét was the result of error, super- 
induced by the judgment of those who professed to understand the Spanish 


ee 





* Vide M‘Callum’s Vindication, in our Jast Appendix. 
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laws, and who were the only persons whom he had an opportunity of 
consulting, and not from any deliberate or malicious purpose of cruelty, 

We understand that Mr. -Dallas means to move for a new trial, which 
in the present uncertainty that exists as to the real tenor and extent of 
the laws of Spain, no doubt will be readily granted. 

On the trial, Lord Ellenborough expressed a hope that the drawing 
alluded to would not be shown out of court. But that desire has not 
been complied with: for the frontispiece to the present ‘‘ Report,’’ is 
expressly declared to be copied from a drawing exhibited on the trial ; 
and we consider the liberty as a contempt of court, and reprehensible in 
the highest degree. Nor can we forbear noticing the inflammatory and 
malignant placards which disgrace the walls of this metropolis, announ. 
cing the shop where this trial is to be sold. The preparatory words of 
this disreputable mode ot advertisement, such as ‘* Inhuman Torture— 
West India Cruelty,’? &c. evince tous the low arts which some men 
will. resort to in order to get a penny ; and they further appear to us, as 
betraying an abandonment of that teeling which is the noblest ornament 
of our nature. 


Considerations on the Declaratory Bill, compelling a Witness ta charge him- 
self awith a Civil Suit. By the Author of the ‘* Address to the Public 
on the Resolutions passed against Lord Melville.’’ 8vo. Pr. 40. Hat. 
chard. 1806. 


“THE Address to the Public,’’ alluded to in the title-page, has 
escaped our notice, though, if it be written with the same good sense, 
judgment and acuteness as pervade the whole of this little tract, it must 
contain that which is highly interesting to the Public. ‘The present ‘* Con. 
siderations’ are entitled to a very high degree of attention, because 
they relate to a question involving consequences that may affect every in- 
dividual of his Majesty’s subjeéts. Our readers are well aware that, in 
the course of the proceedings against Lord Melville by the House of 
Commons, a difficulty arose in the examination of Mr. Trotter, who 
availed himself of the privilege which the law, as we have ever understood 
it, secured to every Briton, of refusing to answer questions, the answers to 
which might expose himself to probable ruin, Had this refusal taken 
place in the Court of Common Pleas, it is evident, from the opinion 
since solemnly delivered by the venerable and most learned Judge whe 
presides in that court, with so much honour to himself, and with so much 
advantage to the public, that Mr. Trotter would have been protected in 
his refusal, and the prosecutors have been told that the law did not allow 
the extortion of answers to such questions, But the House of Com- 
mons, forsooth, in whom the constitution recognizes no judicial capacity 
(excepting in some particular instances in which it is specially conferred 
by statute) to whom it has not even entrusted the power of examin- 
ing witnesses upon oath ;—that House has aéted upon a different prin- 
ciple, and committed an English subject to custody, because he refused to 
answer such questions. Ifsuch an A@ be warranted by the Lex e¢ con- 

wetuds Parliamenti (which we do not pretend to dispute), well did Lord 
Coke say of this mysterious system, that it was "@ mu/tis ignorata—@ 
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ucis cognita.’? We confess ourselves to be among the number who are 
ignorant of the law which authorizes the House of Commons to perform an 
att of such severity. It is true, that a¢t was not only approved, but recom- 
mended by Mr. Fox, the avowed champion, par excellence, of the rights and 
the liberties of Britons. We are totally at ‘a loss for words to express our 
sense Of such conduct. But, in truth, we, who have been so often accused by 
Mr. Fox’s advocates and friends, as the- satellites of despotism, but whose 
bosoms are warmed, we are proud to say, with the sacred flame of genuine 
freedom, of that freedom for which our ancestors bled in the field, on the 
scaffold, and at the stake; qwe pare not discuss this subjett, because the 
contemplation of it fills our minds with that dread and abhorrence, the 
bare expression of which would, in these times, expose us to danger 
which it would be folly to incur, because no adequate object could he at- 
tained by incurring it ; we shall therefore suffer the author of the tract 
before us to speak for himself, 

‘¢ The parental and protettive authority of the law I have used 
the words parental and protective—I scarcely know in what manner I am 
to close this sentence+—“since I have written it, Mr. Alexander Trotter 
has been summoned as a witness before the Committee of Impeachment of 
Lord Viscount Melville, and, it seems, has declined answering a ques. 
tion which might establish a civil proceeding against him; and has on 
the report and motion of Mr. Whitbread, supported by Mr. Fox, in the 
House of Commons, been committed into the custody of the serjeant at 
arms, and this, too, before any declaratory bill, or bill of any kind hae 
passed to settle the question of law! while even a bill of indemnity, te. 
cognizing the principle which justified his objection, has received the so. 
lemn sanction of that House, and was still pending before the Lords !}— 
A British subject is consigned to imprisonment for protecting himself as a 
witness under the principles of the Constitution, until the legislature has 
pronounced upon the law ! !—And is this the first measure by whichsMr. 
Fox and his party manifest their zeal for public freedom ?—Is this the 
specimen of the manner in which the MAN OF THE PEOPLE means to assert 
and vindicate the RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE ?!!—The mind turns away 
pained and disgusted.—What signify hot and high-sounding professions ot 
zeal for the chartered liberties of Englishmen * What signifies it that 
Mr. Fox, with maudlin zeal, toasts—* The cause or LIBERTY ALL 
OVER THE WORLD,’ if he betsays the CAUSE OF LIBERTY AT HOME! 
—’ Tis mockery and delusion.—Could Mr, Fox assert conscientiously that 
the law upon the subject had been explicitly decided by the judges, and 
all doubts upon it removed, and that therefore a witness was bound to 
aaswer, while his relation, Lord Holland, had the very night hefore re. 
fused to withdraw the Bill of Indemnity, on the ground that, notwith. 
standing what he had heard from the judges, he still thought it the best 
mode to be pursued ? Could he with truth, and as a legislator, affirm the 
law to he settled upon the question at the very time that he knew the Ex. 
Chancellor, and the Chancellor-Eleét had both publicly avowed in the 
House of Peers their ineffectual attempts to frame a bill with adequate and 
sufficient provisions? !! At the very time too that he knew that ano. 
ther bill proposed by Lord Stanhope for settling the law, was still pending 
before the judgment of the Upper House ?!! Could he consistently with 
ay principle known to the Constitution of England, deprive a subject of his 

liberty, 
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liberty, standing under the circumstances in which Mr. Trotter stood }!! 
Would it not have heen more consonant with truth and reason—-Would jr 
not have been more worthy of his zeal and of himself, on sech an occasion 
to have said- (expressing himself as he would have done with more elo. 
quence) * Whether a witness stands protected against such questions is 
doubtful ; the Jaw upon it is not as yet distinétly settled: itis a point 
which strongly affeéts the interests of all classes of his Majesty’s sub. 
jets, and the epinions of his Majesty’s law officers which have been 
taken upon it differ diametrically. “\We have avowed our doubts upon 
the subject by the bill which has passed the House, and have therefore, so 
far as respects ourselves, confirmed the principle of objection acted upon 
by the witness,’ That bill is still depending im his favour. He ought 
therefore to stand protected by this House, to whose care the privileges 
and freedom of the subject are more especially entrusted, till the legisla. 
ture shall have decided the law upon the subje&t ; and when the right to 
put such questions shall be truly ascertained, that will decide upon the 
duty of the witness to answer it.’—Had Mr. Fox thus reasoned, the 
mind of every intelligent man—the feelings of every honest heart would 
have gone along with him.’' 

We heartily concur with the author of this tract, in deprecating ‘ most 
seriously and most anxiously the proposed Declaratory Bill ; because we 
think that neither the declaration nor the discussion of any abstra@ prin. 
ciple can be produttive of any possible advantages, while it may be pregnant 
with many serious evils. Js it credible, that for centuries our law of evidence 
has justly incurred the admiration and applause of all whose attention has 
been direéted to it, and that there should exist in it a defeét.so glaring and 
so radical, as that which is now discovered ? Without any declaratory law, 
justice, ic regard to evidence, has been administered with such impartia. 
lity, as not to incur a single murmur of complaint. It is therefore un- 
wise in the extreme, to lay » ool an abstract proposition which may fetter 
our judges, and deprive them of that discretion which, ever under the 
controul of duty and of conscience, leaves them at liberty to reduce the 
principle to pra€tice, where the ends of justice require it ; and to throw it 
aside where it cannot either in justice or equity apply. Secondly, we depre- 
cate this bill, because we cannot consider it in any other light than as the 
offspring of party ; as laying down a general rule, ‘in order to answer a 
particular purpose ; and as intended to remove a /-ga/ impediment to the 
attainment of a favourite objeét, This is not the spirit, nor yet the prac- 
tice, of legislation, consistent with the feelings of Britons, or compatible 
with those notions of justice which they have imbibed from study or ob- 
servation. 

Many authorities are here cited, to prove that the principle which it 
is the objeét of this bill to declare to be daw, is not law. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it would be an insult to the country to pass it with precipita- 
tion. It ought to be gravely and amply discussed ; not with the heat of 
partisans, but with the temperance and wisdom df legislators. 

The Postscript contains some very important information ; namely, that 
the sum of 10,0001. respe&ing which so much has been said by Mr. Whit- 
bread in the House of Commons, and still more by his partisans in the 
newspapers, ‘* was faithfully paid and carried to account,’’ by Lord Mel- 
ville ; and, farther still, that this important fact “¢ is iz evidence before the 
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Committee’ We Know not what Mr. Whitbread may have said in the 
House on this subject, but we know that, from the report of his speech 
in the newspapers, the impression made on our mind, and, we believe, on 
that of every other person who read it, was, that the money in question 
had been net only misapplied, but never repaid. It is the bounden duty, 
therefore, of Mr. Whitbread, to take the-earliest opportunity of remov- 
ing this false and injurious impression, by a plain statement of the fad. 
This is an a of justice duc to aninjuced individual, aad not less so to 
the country, who have been most shamefully misled. 


Gleanings from Zimmerman on Solitnde: to which are added, Occasisnal 
Observations, and an Ode to Retirement. By Mrs. Baytield, author of 
Fugitive Poems. Simall 8vo, Pe. 194. Lindsell, 1806. 


IN her preliminary address, Mrs. B. observes, that Zimmerman’s trea. 
tise has been by many deemed too prolix; and we are certainly among the 
number of those who have so considered it. Yet, thinking, as we do, that t¢ 
contains much excellent matter, we cannot but subscribe to the propriety 
of sele€ting its beauties, though for such a fashiongble mode of literary 
dissection, we are, generally speaking, no advocates. The fair editor 
has performed her task with judgment ; and has prefixed to her Gleaninge 
an ** Ode to Retirement,’’ which exhibits a most favourable specimen of 
her poetical powers, But she is entitled to higher praise, for the spirit of 
piety and morality, by which all her observations are distinguished. 

In p. 24, however, this expression occurs, ‘* the incarnation of youth 
animated all his joys ;’’ whichis most exceptionable, and indeed conveys 
no distin@ idea to the mind. 


The Sunday School Miscellany: The Cittage Library ef Christian Kuow- 
ledge, Ge. Few 18mo. Pr. 432. Wailiams and Smith. 

BECAUSE wéare favourable to the institution of Sunday scho Is, when 
properly condufted, and to the introdu@ion of Christian knowledge to the 
cottage, we deprecate the introduion of these tra(ts to either. Friends 
to rational religion, and firm believers in the sacred truths of the Gospel, 
we are avowed enemies to the substitution of superstition for the one, and 
of enthusiasm for the other ; and we sincerely hope and trust, that all the 
patrons of schools for the religious and moral instru¢tion of youth, will be 
vigilant in the extreme, to keep from them such writings as these, which 
breathe the pernicious and silly doftrines of Methodism, instead of the 
pure precepts of Christianity. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
en Sia 


The Medical Mirror; cr, Treatise on the Impregnation of the Human Female. 
Shewiug the Origin of Diseases, and the Principles of Life and Death: 
with Remarks on the gencral EffeGs of Sea-Bathing. By the late 
E, Sibly, M.D. F.R.H.S.. The Fourth Edition, Illustrated with 


elegant Copperplates. 8vo. Pr. 194. 


» 
$ Pass primary obje¢t of this publication appears to be the promotion of. 

the sale of certain quack medicines, of which the author was the in- 
ventor and proprietor. ‘Lhe title page is evidently framed for the purpose 
ot 
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of fixing the attention of the ignorant and the curious ; though every man of 
common sense must know that the principal subjeét of which the book 
trca‘s, ts involved in the deepest mystery ; and that to repeat all the ab. 
surd and chimerical notions which have been advanced respecting it, is an 
idie, and worse than superfluous, occupation, by which no one purpose of 
practical utility can possibly be answered. We shall not mis-spend our own 
time, nor contribute to the mis-employment of that of our readers, by an 
analysis of such a gy am One dangerous error, however, which it is 
calculated to spread, it becomes a duty to correét. It is very well known 
that the lower class of people have adepted a vulgar notion, that a vene. 
teal infection may be removed by a connexion with an infant ; and this 
monstrous idea+—which has given birth to many atrocious crimes, and 
which has not the smallest foundation in fact, for sucha connexion must 
inevitably aggravate the disease, which it is, with equal absurdity and 
wickedness, expected to remove—is certainly countenanced by a foolish and 
false observation of the author in p, 127. 

The remarks on Sea-bathing contain nothing new, nor worthy of obser- 
vation. Every body knows the danger of cold-bathing, without previous 
advice and preparation ; but every body does xs¢ know that Dr, Sibly’s 
solar and /unar tinttures, are necessary and sufficient, to avert it. 


Cases of tavo extracrdinary Polypi removed from the Nose; the one by Ex- 
cision with a new Instrument, the other by improved Forceps; with 
an Appendix, describing an improved Instrument for the Fistula in Ana, 
avith Observations on that Disease; illustrated with a Cupperplate. 
By Thomas Whately, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London, 8vo. Pr. 42. 2s. Johnson. 1805. 


THERE is scarcely any direction which can be given to the efforts of 
a medical man, of a more beneficial tendency, than that which leads him 
to the employment of new means for alleviating the sufferings of his ft: 
tients. In the first of the two. extraordinary cases here related, after a dis- 
play of uncommon diligence, skill, and perseverance, the instruments 
usually employed for the extraction of polypi having proved ineffe¢tual, this 
able practitioner invented a new bistoury, with ‘which he performed the 
operation with comparative facility, and with complete success. A repre- 
sentation of this instrument, which was admirably adapted to the purpose 
for which it was designed, is given in the annexed plate. 

In the second case, the operation was performed with an improved for- 
ceps, inuch stronger than the common polypus forceps, which Mi; . Whately 
is of opinion would not, in this instance, have succeeded. In both these 
cases there was a most irresistible propensity to sleep in the patients, which 
we, as well. as Mr, Whately, should be glad to see accounted for by some 
able Pathologist. 

In the Appendix we have a minutedescription of the mode of performing 
the operation of cutting for a fistzla it ano, with an improved bistoury, ov 
a very simple plan, but well calculated to prevent any unnecessary pain dur- 
ing the performance of the operation. For an accurate description of these 
instruments we must refer our readers to the plate itself. The observa- 
tions accompanying the relation of the different cases arc. judicious, and well 
worthy che attention of surgical students, 
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The Origin of Sovereign Power, and the Lawfulness. of Defensive War; 
a Sermon preached in the Church of dll Saints, Wainfleet. in the 
County of Lincoln, on Tuesday, June the 4th, 1805, to the Wainfleet 
Corps of Volunieer Infantry, By the Rev. Peter Bulmer, A. B. Vicar 
of Thorpe ; Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Muncaster, and to the 
Wainfleet Corps of Volunteer Infaniry. 8vo. Pr. 30. Rivingtons, 
London; Kelsey, Boston and Spilsby ; and Jackson, Louth. 


HIS is a very able discourse on one of the most tmportant subjects 
which it falls to the lot of a Christian preacher to discuss. We have 
frequently had occasion to contend, in opposition to the mad reformers of 
this revolutionary age, for the divine origin of sovereign power; and who- 
ever has any doubt of the justice of our position, will bere find it fully 
established on authority, which no man, who has any sense of religion, 
will pretend to dispute. The other part of the discourse originated in the 
tefusal of some Qu:ker to contribute towards the support of the volunteers, 
and in his subsequent attempt to prove the cruelty and unlawfulness even 
of defensive war, by a reference to scripture, in other words, by a mise- 
rable perversion of particular passages in the New Testament. If that in- 
dividual, or any one of his sect, be open to conviction (which, we con- 
fess, we very much doubt), Jet him peruse these pages, and he must be 
convinced, or else he must deny the very authority by which he professes 
to support his own most erroneous and most dangerous tenets. In fact, if 
the tiers, not content with the perfect toleration which they enjoy in 
this country, should seek to propagate the mad doétrine, that a man has 
no right to defend his country, or himself, they would become most 
dangerous members of the community, and ought, on the paramount 
principle of self-preservation, to be silenced or expelled. 

It is painful to observe,” says Mr. Bulmer in a note, * that the ex- 
traordinary aids which are required by government of the people at large, 
for the general defence and security of the realm, and which have been 
sanctioned by a solemn act of the legislature, are, by this seét, most in- 
considerately and ungenerously called—pEMANDS OF A MILITARY NATURE 
-to which, moreover, has been applied the very inappropriate and illibe- 
tal term of surrertnGs !—See Epistle fromr the Yearly Meeting in 1804.” 

We might despise this wretched cant, if it did not lead to the most 
mischievous consequences. We abhor bigotry, and hate persecution ; but 
we have no scruple to declare our opinion, that men who refuse to contri- 
bute to the defence of their country are bad subjects, who deserve not the 
protection of her laws or her arms. ‘Should these seétaries continue to a& 
ia 4 manner $0 false, and to display a condu& so disaffected, we will speak 
out upon the subjeét, and make a solemn appeal to the government and 
the nation. 

We trust this excellent serrnon will be widely circulated ; as it is calcu- 


lated to produce the best effec. 


NO, XCIY. VOL, XXIII, Ff Miscas« 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


se E— 


Jue Revitwer or ‘ M‘Caczium’s Travers tn TRINIDAD,’’ To Me. 
M‘Cattumy in Repoy to wis “ Vinpicarion,” 


Sir, March.19, 1806. 


HAVE attentively perused your letter, addressed ‘ to the Editor of 
k. the Anti-jacobin Review,” and now take the liberty of offering a re. 
py to such parts of it, as bear immediately upon my examination of your 
‘ Travelsin Trinidad.’? From the é¢xceedingly intemperate manner in 
which you have conducted yourself, I should be perfeétly justified in per. 
mittiig yout Vindication, and its voluminous precursor, to furnish that in. 
ternal evidence of their own condemnation, which now deyolves on me: 
bat justice to the work for which I have the honour of writing, and to 
those gentlemen whom you have again vilified ‘(in the coarsest strain of 
abuse which the coarsest imagination could conceive,’’ leaves me no alter. 
native. My private inclination is superseded by a sense of public duty. 
In answer, then, to the first of your allegations, for such it is substan. 
tively, that the Reviewer is one of the ‘ delinguents,’? by which you 
Mean an associate of Colonel Picton, I make this solemn asseveration, in 
the presence of htm, before whom both you and I must appear hereafter, 
that, to the best of my knowledge, I never saw Colonel Pi¢ton in my life, 
nor ever had any communication, dire@ or indire@, with him, or any of his 
friends, or any person whatever, who 'may be in that gentleman’s interest ; 
and this declaration I make, without intending to screen myself behind the 
paltry subterfuge of mental reservation. If this does not satisfy you, I 
ave the pleasing consolation, that it will convince a /ibera/ public, . and 
rescue the ‘* Anti-Jacobin Review” from any suspicion which might have 
been entertained against it, of having .sulli¢d its pages with vindilive 
imalice and foul dishonour, of having lent itself, to serve the interest ofa 
party, or to protect the guilty from punishment. ‘The motive by which I 
was animated in those strictures, which have. again roused you to fling off 
the decencies of decorum, .was an ardent love of my country, and its 
venerable institutions, I considered, and so must every honest man, in 
the united kingdom, that your work was ‘* the most unprincipled and ine 
decent libel upon the chara&er of a distinguished individual, that for many 
years bas claimed the attention of the public.’’ This is strong language, 
Mr. M‘Callum, but the case before me warranted even stronger, if such 
could have been found. Colanel Piéton was on the eve of appearing before 
‘a solemn tribunal of justice. Was it not therefore unprincipled and inde- 
¢eht in you, to usurp to yourself an authority, which the law of England 
gnost jystly condemns, and endeavour to tear from its holy repository the 
sword of justice, and to smite with your own unauthorized hand? Not 
‘content with permitting the law to take its course, whose terrors were 
‘then suspended over the head of the Colonel, you must devise a new means 
of puni t against that gentleman, by the publication of a work most 
eminently qualified, both ip letter and spirit, to rouse the resentment 
the public against the objett of your malice ; and so far to bias the minds 
of his jurors upon hie grial, as to render it not impossible for them to Lave 
Aecided on the setimate werdi@ before they reached the court. pte 
eS ‘ 
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Colonel Pifton think fit to institute a prosecution against you, for your 
libel on his charatter, I dare say that you would complain, and not with. 
out justice, should either of that gentleman’s friends, pending your trial, 
imitate your own unwise procedere, by an exposition of your motives and 
conduc?, in attempting a reformation of abuses, whether the sphere of your 
activity lay in Trinidad or Great Britain. Remember the great Christian 
maxim of ‘* doing unto others as you would that others should do unto 

oa.’ You tell us that you understand the laws of England ; then, Sir, 

ou must be fully aware, that even were every sentence of your work an 
indisputable trath, it would still be a most indecent libel. It may not be 
irrelevant, perhaps, to refresh your memory with a few authorities. ‘* All 
libels are made against. private men, or magistrates, and public persons 5 
and those against magistrates deserve the greatest punishment; if a libel 
be made against a private man, it may exeite the person libelled, or his 
friends, to revenge andebreak the peace; and if against a magistrate, it is 
not only a breach of the peace, but a scandal to government, and stirs up 
sedition.”” 5 Rep. 121. 

It is immaterial, on acriminal prosecution, with respe&t to the essence of 
a libel, whether the matter of it be true or false, because itequally tends to 
abreach of the peace ; and the provocation, not the falsity, is the thing to 
be punished criminally, Blackstone’s Commentaries, iv. cap. 11. p. 150. 

It seems to be clearly agreed, that, in an indi¢étment or criminal prose. 
cation for a libel, the party cannot justify that the contents thereof are 
true; since the greater appearance there is of truth in any malicious in. 
vective, so much the more provoking’ it is: for, as Lord Cokg observes, 
in a*settled state of government, the party grieved ought to complain for 
every injury done him, in the ordinary course of law, and not by any 
means to revenge himself by the odious course of libelling or OtltrWwise, 
Bac. Abr. tit. lib. It was, Sir, a due consideration of the reason upon 
which the law of libel is founded, that induced me to animadvesrt with just 
severity on your ‘* Travels,”’ and “which shall always influence me, when- 
ever 1 may again have to perform the painful duty of reviewing # most 
scandalous and indecent libel, 

¥ now take the permission of making a brief extra&t from your Vindi- 
cation, and shall offer toit that reply which I hope will be “ triamphant.’’ 
“Tt has been vainly and constantly urged by these delinquents, as a plea 
for those wanton severities I have recorded, that the colony was a ‘ prey 
to disloyalty and insubordination.’ ‘The proof of all this rest (rests J prea. 
tume ) wholly on mere probable assertions, It is a well known fact, and £ 
tan prove it by the concurrent testimony of many respectable gentlemen 
from Trinidad, who are now in London, that the colony was not in any 
‘ene instance, since it was conquered in 1797, a prey, either to disloyalty 
¢r insubordination, not even among the soldiers and negroes ; ard there. 


‘fore, your critic assertions is (are) as infamously false as the whole is uns 


founded. 1 now call upon, and dare him to come forward (not like a 
cowardly assassin) and prove ity ary Open and manly manner to the people 


ef England, what he so very malignantly alleges against the dutiful and 


loyal inhabitaits, soldiary ¢soldiety) and oppressed negroes of Trinidad.’’ 


Tam very sorry, Sir, that it is within my power to Few t with your 


> 


tequisition, and to fernish you with a melancholy proof confirming those 


Ssettions, the truth of which you = ‘deriy. Bat you were left without 
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analternative. The patriotic virtues of the soldiery and negroes of ‘fri. 
nidad, once shaken, away goes the whole of your grand superstructure | 
The disloyalty. of a British colony rescues the poor Revieaver from the 
serious charge of deliberate falsehood. ‘The letters which [ now subjoin 
are extraéted from the ‘* Morning Chronicle’? of the 14th of February, 
and they furnish ample evidence of the blessed progress of your darling code 
of the ** Rights of Man,’’ and of the industry with which the Joyal iba. 
bitanis of Trinidad have diffused its principles. 

** A most formidable conspiracy among the negroes in Trinidad has lately 
been happily discovered and prevented. A letter from that Island, of 
December +8, gives the following particulars : 

‘*.A plot to extend the scenes of St. Domingo has been providentially 
discovered, and martial law was proclaimed again on the r4th inst. It 
appears that, under the pretence of forming bamboulas, different regiments 
of slaves had been secretly organized; kings, generals, staft-officers, 
judges, &c, were appointed ; the most horrid oaths taken; and Christmas 
eve was fixed for the’execution of the plan. One of their meetings was 
to have becir held in Carenage Bay, in a place which the negroes had se- 
cretly cleared. ‘They would have sallied forth at midnight, passed La 
Chancellerie, Rochards, and Odiberts, set fire to all the plantations in 
that neighbourhood, and exterminated all the whites. While this was 
doing in that quarter, the town was to have been fired, and the same assas- 
sinations have been committed. The like scenes were to have been per- 

trated at St. Joseph’s, and in every other part of the Island at the same 
hour. ‘Thank God, their Black Majesties, with their Officers and No. 
bility, are arrested, and the criminals are to be tried before the Governor 
and Council, and executed under their sentence. ‘The trials commence to- 
morrow, We are all on the alert, and sleep with windows barricadoed, 
pistols loaded, and horses saddied. Guards are posted round the town, 
and great vigilance ordered.’’ 

‘© We have been favoured with still later particulars of the insurrection 
in ‘Trinidad, in a letter from a gentleman high in office there, to his friend 
here, dated December 19, of which the following is an extract : 

‘€ We had nearly experienced a rebellion of the negroes here, and a ge- 
neral massacte of the whites; whicli, had it taken place, would have in, 
volved all the Windward Islands in general devastation, The explosion of 
such a voleano here, as wel! as St. Domingo, would have completely 
overwhelmed not only the Pritish, but all the other Colonies. We have 
arrested several free negroes from St. Domingo, who were banished by the 
vigorous and discerning mind of Colonel Picton, but who were suffered to 
recurn by Colonel Fuilarton. 

‘« One of the kings or emperors, a negro slave of Shand’s estate, has this 
day been executed in the square in town. -To-morrow six others -of the 
royal dynasty take their leave of this world ; and the severest scrutiny 4s 
making into the views and objetts of these nefarious conspirators. Colonel 
john Gloster discovered the plot, in the valley where he is Commandant, and 
made immediate communication of it tothe Governor, who sent a strong de. 
tachment of regulars in the dead of night, and took all tht conspirators into 
custody, Their uniforms and standards were found concealed. ‘The 

Counci! has had a-permanent ‘sitting of eight days. Mr. Begorrat has 
-singularly distinguished himself by his great activity, labour, and agen 
. | , gn 
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and the unwearied solicitude and precautions of our excellent Governor, 
General Heslop; are above all praise. The projects of these scoundrels 
were tO get possess! ion of all the white men, and grin id them in Mr. Shand’s 
new windmill, and they were to cast lots for the white lidies: not a child 
was to have escaped their fury. .The plans of these monsters have fertu. 
nately been comypietely frustrated, and 1 mow apprehend no injurious Wty 
sequence.’’ » 
The crimes of modern France, which we supposed to stand alone in the 
foul catalogue of human depravity, have furnished no feature of sanguinary 
ferocity more daring and wicked than what these monsters were about w 
perpetrate. But these wretches are only the misguided instruments of 
“ enterprizing and needy men,’’ of those * itinerant politicians,’ who 
having disclaimed consanguinity with any country or kind, roam to.and 
fro, through the wogid, biasing the best consotations of humanity, and 
filling with trouble and blood ewery convtry which gives them an, asylam. 
Can you now, Sir, any longer strive against the strong torreng. of truth, 
and persist in maintaiming the uni iform, on i loyalty ot the inhabitants 
of ‘Trinidad. ) 
But these letters, you will tell us, perhaps, are mere fabrications, - For 
the sake of my: species I wish they were so. ‘Lhe ‘proclamation of the 
present Governor, Heslop, however, confirms the sadtruth. That pro. 


clamation appeared in the papers of the day immediately after the publi-. 


cation of those letters which I have just given; and it confirms to the 
fullest extent the truth of an existing conspiracy in Trinidad, awhich Aad 


been ripening for years, and which, by the blessing of God, and efficient’ 


measures, has been happily defeated. 

The line of conduct which Colonel, Picton pursued, in repressifig” the 
first movements of rebellion, has thus been wisely adopted by the present 
Governor. And whatever clamour the voice of ignorance or faction may 
raise against the strong measures which imperious circumstances have render - 
ed necessary,to be adopted in Trinidad, I venture to tell you, Mr. M‘Cal- 
lum, fe -arlessly and unappalled, and you may repeat the tale to your patron, 
that co those measures alone, is England indebted for her retention of the 
glony. And under the present circumstances of the Island, swarming 
with brigands, and agitated with the noxious principles of abstraét li- 
berty, should the present, or any future government which may be esta- 
blished there, relax its energy and decision of charatter, and sacrifice its real 
and certain security to a pusillanimous spirit of mistaken leniiy, the awful 
scenes of St. Domingo wiil be opened to the view of the inhabitants, and 
the wild rush of daring, murderous ferocity, will soon overwhelm them, in 
acommon ruin. Trinidad will be lost to England, The remainder of qur 
Colonies,. with such an example before them, and illumined with the same 
lights, will speedily pursue the same course, and erect themselyes into. in. 
dependent black empires.~ But, Sir! there will be no white secretaries, 
instructed in European learning, retained by their chieftains to assist them 
in the construction of the meditated new dynasties, The knife will have 
dispatched these. “Thank God, Sir, that you are safe in England ! 

There are parts of your ‘ Vindication,” Mr, MS Callum, to which I 
am not bound to reply. The three fundamental propositions which I have 
laid down have alone claimed my attention: these are, a solemn exculpa- 
tion from the charge ef being a 4° yr made ;’’. that your book is a libel 
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of the most indecent nature; and that the inhabitants of Trinidad are not 
that loyal people, which you would have the good people of England to 
believe. The bold challenge which is given in your ‘* Vindication’’ to 
continue the controversy, I think prudent to decline. a 


N.B. Since the foregoing reply to Mr. M‘Callum’s Vindication was 
seceived, we have been put in possession of warious authentic documents 
relating to his conduct in the Island of Trinidad. In addition to these 
also, we have obtained much important information respecting Mr. 
M*Calium, and his employer; or principal, call him which he will; and, 
on this account, we shal] resume the subject either in our next Number, or 
in the Appendix to the present Volume, which will appear on the same day 
(the 1st of June) ; and we scruple not to say, that every one of our readers, 
whose judgment is not totally darkened by the black mists of prejudice, 
will be fully convinced of the justess of our remarks on his ‘Travels in 
Trinidad, Nor shgll we stop here.’ We have been challenged to meet 
our adversaries in the field, and we take up the gauntlet, which, indeed, 
requires no courage, for more feeble and contemptible adversaries we never 
had toencounter. We shall attend very closely to the ponderous quartos 
of the former antagonist of the late Lord Lansdowne ; and to every other 
pablication which may appear, respecting the valuable settlement of Trini. 
dad. We shall merely premise here, that but for the firm, judicious, and 
spirited condu€t of the much-injured and calumniated General Picton, to 
which every honest and honourable man in the Island will bear ample 
testimony, that settlement had been lost to this country. We have. been 
long accastomed to stem the tide of popular prejudice ; and the vox popul!, 
or rather the vox plebis (which Mr. M‘Callum may persuade his worthy 
employer to translate for him, if he ca) shall never deter us from discharg- 
ing a public duty. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW. 


POETICAL PLAGIARISM. 
SIR, 

I SEND you a few miscellaneous observations. Whether they will 
be new to the public 1 know not. If they suit the nature of your publica- 
tion, you will, perhaps, insert them. D.G T. 

In the first scene of * Love’s Labour Lost,’”’ the King, Biron, Du- 
main, and Longaville, are introduced, the King commanding them to 
subscribe an agreement they had entered into, to study with him for 
three years, and during that period not to see a woman ; to fast one day 
in every week, to eat only one meal on every other day, and to sleep 
only three hours in the nights Each lord, after making a speech, sub. 
seribes, Dumain's speech is as follows : 





«| My loving Lord, Damain is mortify’d ; 
The grosser manner of this world’s delights 

He throws upon the gross world’s baser slaves. 

To love, to wealth, to pomp, I pine and die, 
With aff these living in philesophy.’’ 
Dr. Johnson’s note upon this passage is, “ I know not certainly te 
what adi these is to be referted: I suppose he means that he fads vo 
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emp, and avealth, in philosophy.’? This meaning cannot be extratted 
Bod the words, A// these refers tohis fellow subscribers, and perhaps 
to Armado, Costard, and the other followers of the King, who appear 
to have been tied down to the same regulations. The sense of the passage 
then is, I, Dumain, do engage that I will ‘‘ pine and die to love,’’ &c. 
i. e. will abandon the pursuits of love, &c. as a// these, viz. the King, 
Longaville, Biron, &c. have éngaged to do. If there be a sanétion in 
the early editions for these instead ‘ot these (whether there be or not, I have 
not examined), then Dumain’s profession is merely that he would live the 
life of all philosophers. 

~ Popé’s line, in the ** Rape of the Lock,” is taken almost verbatim 
from Beaumont and Fletcher’s ** Loyal Subjeét.”’ 


‘© And maids, like bottles, call aloud for corks.’’—Pore. 


** Are women now ; 
O th’ nature of bottles, to be stopt with corks,”’"—B. & F, 


Though Gray professes to have taken his epithet, © many-twwinkling,"” 
in his Ode on the Progress of Poesy, from the ‘* papuapyyas’’ of Homer, 
yet I cannot help thinking that he had some reminiscence of Thomson's 


‘© many -twinkling leaves. 
Of aspin tall.”’—Sprine, |. 155. 


But to purloin from an ancient is considered as meritorious; whére- 

as borrowing from a modern, is looked upon as no better than petty lars 
ceny. 
Dr. Johnson does not approve of the expression, ‘ redolent of joy and 
youth,’’ inGray’s ‘* Ode on a distant prospect of Eton College,’’ and 
at the same time supposes it taken from Dryden’s ‘* honey redolent of 
spring.’* I am not inclined to agree with him in his criticism on the ex. 
pression ; and am also disposed to suspect that Gray borrowed it from an 
author from which the loan was not so liable to be noticed. Pope has 
dug pearls out of many an obscure dunghill ; Milton laid beth ancients 
and moderns under contribution, and Sterne has been lately dete¢ted in 
rummaging treasures which had been long buried. Why then should not 
Gray have taken his redolent of joy and youth from ‘* Memoirs of Europe 
towards the close of the 8th Century (written, I believe, by Mrs. Manley); 
London, printed for John Morphew, 1716:’? where we find, vol. ii. 
p-67, the following expression: ‘* the rity ! Endymion, redolent of 
youth,’? It may be alleged against this, that Gray, who neither in his 
prose or verse, as far as I recolleét, seems to pay much, if any attention, 
to the sexual passion, was not likely to peruse a book of the kind, for 
Mrs. M.’s delineations are considerably above temperate ; yet when we 
find him clearly borrowing, in his ‘‘ Long Story,’’ from one of Prior’s 
gayest tales, ‘‘ The Dove,’’ this obje€tion can have little force. That 
he did so, will be apparent, after a pefusal of the following stanzas : 


‘* THE DOVE. 
«¢ With one great peal they rap the door, 
Like footmen on a visiting day— 
Folks at her house at such an hour ! 
Lord! what wall all the neighbours say! . 
Fi 4 ‘ Her 
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*© Her keys he takes, her door unlocks, 
Thro’ wardrobe,. and thro’ closet bounces, 
Peeps into every chest and box, 

Turns all her furbelows and flounces. 


I marvel much, she, smiling, said, 
Your poultry cannot yet be found. 
Lies he in yonder slipper dead, 

Or, may be, in the tea-pot drown’d.’’ 


© LONG STORY. 
«¢ The heroines undertook the task, 
Thro’ Janes unknown, o’er stiles they ventur’d ; 
Rap’d at the door, nor stay’d to ask, 
But bounce into the parlour enter’d. 


*¢ Each hole and cupboard they explore, 
Each creek and cranny of his chamber, 
Run hurry-scurry round the floor, 
And o’er the bed and tester clamber. 


_ Into the drawers and china pry, 
Papers and books, a huge embroglio! 
Under a tea-cup he might lie, 
Or creas’d, like dog’s ears, in a folio.’’ 


But, without dwelling on these particular coincidences, I will venture 
o say, that the semiza/ idea (as Johnson says on another occasion) of the 
a. Story, was suggested by Prior’s tale, and that it will be obvious to 
every one who compares them. 

I remember when Goldsmith’s ‘* Deserted Village’’ first appeared, that 
the critics highly praised the following simile, not only for the beauty of 
the imagery, but for the originality of the thought: 


«6 As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway meets the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.’’ 
T agree that the simile is beautiful ; as to its crigizality, the public will 
determine, after reading the extracts T send you. 


«© And now, behold majestic Atlas rise, 
And bend beneath the burden of the skies ; 
His tow’ring brows aloft no tempest know, 
While lightning flies, and thunders roll below.’’—Gartn. 


*€ As Alpine hills, which o’er the clouds arise, 
And rear their heads amidst contiguous skies, 
Enjoy serene, uninterrupted day, 
And floating tempests all beneath survey.’’—BLACKMORE. 


** Our loves, like mountains hid above the clouds, 
Tho’ winds and tempésts beat their aged feet, 
Their peaceful heads nor storms, nor thunder know, 
But scorn the threat’ning rack that rolls below.”—DrypeEn. 


Not only his own countrymen have been beforehand with him, in the 
bs i ; enjoyment 
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enjoyment of this Fiangeée du Rai de Garbe, the French have likewise 
forestalled him. 
«¢ Tel qu’un rocher, dont la téte 
Egale le mont Athos, 
Voit a ses pieds la tempéte 
Troubler le calme des flots : 
La mer autour bruit et gronde : 
Malgré ses €motions, 
Sur son front élevé regne une paix profonde 
Que tant d’agitations, 
Kt que les fureurs de l’onde 
Respectent, a l’egal du nid des Alcions.”*-—Cuaurirv. 


Whether Goldsmith took this literary prostitute to his arms, thinking 
her a virgin, as the ‘Kihg of Garbe did his bride, or whether she had charms 
for him, though he knew that she had passed through many ‘hands, is a 
bone which I leave to the critics: much snarling has heretofore been pro- 
duced about a bone equally bare. 

Leaving the origivality of this beautiful simile out of the question, 
there is one serious objection toit: the author asserts what is not true, 
viz. the eternity of sunshine round the tops of mountains. Now, every 
one knows that the summits of mountains are fully as often exposed to 
tempest, and darkened by clouds, as they are rendered splendid by the 
rays of the sun. It appears to me, that Goldsmith’s precursors have not 
so decidedly asserted this eternity of sunshine, but have left their readers 
to suppose that they speak of the mountain not in a perizguent, but ina 
temporary state. D. G. . eh 





SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 
em 


HE political views of the Continental Powers begin to unfold them. 
selves, and, if we were disposed to take any credit to ourselves for sa- 
gacity and foresight, in having, from the piainest premises, deduced the 
most obvious conclusions ; in having foretold what appeared so very clear 
to us, that nothing, as we thought, but the most. obstinate blindness, 
could fail to perceive it ; we should congratulate ourselves on the verifi- 
cation of our predictions respecting the conduct of his Prussian Majesty. 
But, strange as it may appear to some of the political. writers of the day, 
it is, nevertheless, certain, that we should have derived infinitely 
greater satisfaction from the falsification of our statements, than from the 
establishment of their validity ; with heart-felt pleasure we should have 
acknowledged our own error, and have hailed, with unfeigned joy, that re. 
turn to the paths of justice and of honour, which, while it proved the fal. 
lacy of our arguments, would have tended to restore the independence and 
prosperity of Europe. But one short month has elapsed since we asserted, 
when speaking of the temporising policy of the insidious Cabinet of Berlin, 
*¢ She (Prussia) must take her choice between a direét offensive and de- 
fensive alliance with France, and a cordial and vigorous system of amity 
and co-operation with Russia. Half-measures, and'a’ wavering policy, 
will no longer avail her; the time is near at. hand, when she. must draw 
the 
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the sword either for or against France.’’ Already has that time arrived ! 
For Prussia, by shutting her ports against our ships, has virtually declared 
war against us, and proclaimed to the world, that she is prepared to sup. 
port the cause of France against all het enemies, Be it so.. The folly of 
this weak, infatuated, unprineipled Monarch, has reached its height ; he 
has pronounced his own sentence; has deserted the best and most gene. 
rous of friends; and has taken a serpent to his bosom, that will sting 
him to the heart. Protra¢ted though his fail may be, for a few years, it 
ismevertheless certain ; and he will have the mortification to know, that 
he will fall unlamented by his own subjects, and unpitied by Europe. Had 
he listened, indeed, to the voice of his subjeéts, he would have ob. 
served a conduct more consistent with honour, and more worthy of his 
name. His troops (cager for the field) would have been employed in the 
punishment of oppression, and not in the persecution of innocence ; ip re. 
sisterg lawless aggression, 2nd not in commitzing it. As it ts, he has dis. 
honoured himself, his family, and his people. Listening to the treache. 
rous advice of those facobins in his council, whose tongues are guided by 

he gold of France, and deaf to the remonstrances of loyalty and patrio. 
tism; yielding to the whnatural thirst for accumulation, and to the 

usillaniznous desire of ease; he has exhibited himsélf a spectacle for the 
Sieer of scorn to point at; an object of contempt to courage, of indigna- 
tion to honesty. In a word, he has become the worthy associate of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte, his compamion in fraud; his accomplice in plunder ; 
the su see! of his iniquity ; the guarantee of his chara¢ter, and the part- 
ner of | iscrimes. Ina proclamation, such as never issued from any other 
Cabinet than the regicidal Cabinet of St. Cloud, he has dared to insult 
Europe, by representing the seizure of Hanover by the Corsican Usurper, 
in time.of profound peace (between Hanover and France), as a common 
occurrence of war, and its cession to him as a legitimate transaction 
founded on the right of conquest, In the first place, we would ask this 
Royal Commentator on the law of nations, whose wisdom and honour are 
much on a level, on what authority he supports the novel proposition, that 
one Power having taken a country from another, during a war, has a right 
to dispose of it before the termination of such war ; that is, before its 
cession has received the sanction of its lawful proprietor? We here state 
the question in the most favourable (though palpably false) point of 
view for himself ; on the admission that the two Powers were at war, and 
that the country in question was a legitimate conquest ; and we defy him, 
or his wretched tool, Hougawitz, to produce, from the condué¢t of any re- 
gular Power (revolutionary France, of course, is not included in this de- 
scription), any authority for his assertion, or any sanétion for his conduct. 
Resides, this curious proclamation ef his gives the lie direct to his former 
manifesto, on his first occupation of Hanover, in which he gave the 
world to understand that his possession of the country was merely provi- 
sional, and that he was to hold it only till its fate should be ultimately 
devided at a general peace. Such a contempt of character in a /awful 
Sovereign, was never before displayed. Profligacy like this may be 
equalled, but cannot: be surpassed, In our sentiments on this subject, we 
feel convinced, much the greater part of the Prussian nation will concur 
with us. But this short-sighted menarch will not be suffered to enjoy, in 


quiet, the fruits of his depredation ; watched by Sweden on one side, and’ 


by 
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by Russia on the other, his steps are traced with a jealous eye; and ere 
long, he will probably be forced to yield to the superior power of Russia, 
or to invite the destructive aid of his new Jmperial Ally. On all sides 
danger awaits him. He is, at length, brought by his baseness into a si. 
tuation of such difficulty, that he can neither advance nor retreat, without 
a prospect of ruin. 

Russia, whose policy is at once honourable and decisive, has wisely an. 
ticipated the Corsican Usurper ; and while de has been intent on completing 
the revolution of Germany, and in parcelling out his spoils among his 
greedy favourites, she has seized upon that important pass, which, in the 
possession of the French, would have secured them an easy passage from 
Venetian Dalmatia into the adjacent territory of the Porte ; and would, 
consequently, have facilitated the accomplishment of the Usurper’s views 
on European Turkey., This pass, it wall be remembered, was ceded to 
France by Austria, at the peace of Presburgh, and was to have been given 
up ata specific period ; this period, however, had elapsed some time ; the 
right of retention on the part of Austria had of course ceased; and the 
pass was fairly to be considered as belonging to the French. The Rus. 
sians, therefore, were fully justified in their attack upon it; and the 
Austrians were certainly not bound by the law of nations to defend it, 
This event has given rise to some strong remonstrances from the Usurper 
to Austria, and has supplied him with a pretext (which, however, he would 
easily have found without it) to retain possession of the strong fortress of 
Brannau, which commands the passage of the Inn, and opens the way to 
Vienna. Should his violent and vindittive temper lead him to renew 
hostilities against Austria, he will find it a more difficult task than it 
proved Jast year, to corrupt her councils, and to subdue her arms.* Jn the 
cabinet and in the field he will fortunately have to encounter the command. 
ing genius of the Archduke Charles, whose incorruptible heart, and intrepid 
spirit, backed as he is, by a loyal and well-disciplined army, supported too 
by the Hungarian ass, will throw such obstacles in the way. of his ap. 
proach, as he will uot very easily remove. On the other side, Russia will 
probably avail herself of her recent conquests, to pour an army, through 
Dalmatia, into Italy, while another force, of Russians and Britons, may 
be landed in Calabria, so as to afford sufficient employment to the Usurper, 
in maintaining his princedy brother, who but a few years since was clerk to 
a low attorney in Corsica, without resonrces, and without hopes, on the 
throne of Naples. The base and cowardly insults publicly offered by tha 
low-born Corsican to the lawful Queen of Naples ; offered, too, wantonly, 
without the smallest necessity, or even the smallest political pretext, and. 
merely to gratify a malevolent and vindictive heart, cannot but have pso- 
duced a proper effect on some, at least, of the members of er illustrious 
House. That effect, we venture to predict, should the tyrant of Europe 
again seek to satiate his brutal rage on Austria, will be sevetely felt by 
his troops. If the Archduke have really instilled any portion of his own 
gallant spirit into the bosom of the Emperor, if to sim be left the whole 
conduct of the war, in council and in action, we have little doubt of the 
issue. The Hungarians are as brave, hardy, and loyal a nation as any 
Europe can boast ; they are enthusiastically attached to their prince and to 
their country; and they cordially hate the French, as the pests and 
disturbers of the human sace, What, therefore, may-not be expected 
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from the exertions of such a people, under the guidance of great mili. 
tary skil!, and of the most determined courage, such as the Archduke 
Charles has. displayed on numerous occasions. Though Austria be 

r¢atly weakened, by the degrading conditions of the Peace of Presburgh, 
she still possesses great internal resources, which, added to the advantages of 
her local situation, render her formidable as an enemy to France, whether 
acting on the defensve or the offensiver Nothing but the «///, the spirit 
is fequisite to animate her counci!s, and to invigorate her efforts ; if rhat 
be present, she may yet bid defiance to her foes ; she is secure ; but with. 
out ¢hat, were her resources multiplied a hundred-fold, they would only 
serve to magnify the triumph of her enemies ; her destruction would be cer- 
tain. The inevitable result of another'war with France will be, either 
the recovery of her jost territories, or her total annihilation as an inde- 
pendent Power.’ When we speak with a degree of confidence of her suc- 
cess, ina fresh conflict with France, we must always be understood to 
speak with a reference to the powerful co-operation of Russia, whose mi. 
litary force greatiy exceeds that of France and her satellites (Prussia only 
excepted). Without such aid, indeed, it would be madaess to enter into such 
a conflict ; for, though amation of loyal and determined men may achieve 
wonders in defence of their laws, their liberries, and their native soil, with 
allits invaluable appendages ; the Austrians would, in this case, be exposed 
to such a risk of destruction as it would be folly to incur, unless they were 
reduced to the dreadful alternative, of slavery Or congnes*. Wall they be 
reduced to this alternative ? ‘Thatis a question on which it would be pre- 
sumptuous to offer any thing Itke a dectsive opinion. Judging, however, 
from present appearences, and from past events, we incline to think that 
such: will be their fate. Buonaparte inherits the inveterate hatred 
which the vain and ambitious people of France, and their worst rulers, 
so Jong entertained and cherished against the House of Austria.— 
This hatred has been considerably increased by the conduct of Austria 
since the French Revolution. She, for along time, displayed great energy 
in her resistance of the usurper’s daring schemes of aggrandizement, and 
even wounded his personal pride, by hesitating to acknowledge the title 
which he had assumed. ‘hee considerations aré, of themselves, most 

werful motives in the mind of a tyrant, who regards all opposition as in. 
snit, and with whom resentment and desiruttion are nearly synonimous terms, 
His revenge would have been amply gratified, during the last disastrous 
campaign, if he had not been aware of the peril of his own situation, 
with fresh armies of Russians advanciig to meet him in front, the Arch. 
duke Charles, with avery large force, ip his rear, and the Archduke Fer- 
dinand hanging on his flanks, while he was by no means sure of the part 
which Prussiatntended to att. Phe Peace of Presburgh, humiliating as 
it was to Austria, wes by no means, sufficiently sp to satisfy either the 
malice, or. the ambition of her implacable foe, The Corsican Usurper 
considered it as merely one step gained on the way to that total destruction 
which he had tong meditated in secret. It pleased him ox/y as it tended 
to facilitate the accomplishment of his ultimate views.- In every other 
respett it displeased him. Having at length succeeded in fixing the waver. 
ing policy of Prussia, through the medium of his trusty friend Count 
Haugwitz ; having disposed, ¢» maitre, of all such territories in the Ger; 
eadihaipice as, in the hands of their lawful possessors, he regarded as ob- 
structions to his plan; and having bestowed them on his minions and de, 
pendents, 
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ndents, on whos¢ constant assistance he knew he could rely, because, as 
to Aim they were indebted for an elevation, to which neither their birch, 
situation, nor pretenstons of any kind, entitled them; soto+im, and dime 
alone, could they look for support, if menaced with attacks from abroad, 
or dissentions at home; and having also secured every pass which coald 
either bar the entrance into his own extended territory, or afford hun a 

ssage into those countries which he had it in contemplation to attack 3 
Sing taken all these preliminary measures, there is ood reason to be- 
lieve that he will speedily attempt to carry his gigantic designs into effect. 
Of the full extent of these designs we have very little doubt; though 
the time for completing the execution of them must depend upon circum. 
stances, which, with all- his extraordinary fortune, he cannot possibly 
controul. ‘hat he entertains the vast project of uniting all Europe (ex. 
cepting Russia) and forming of it two nominal Empires, but owe virtually, 
subject to his own domirfion, we are fuily persuaded. Nor is there a pros- 
pect, we are sorry to say, of frustrating this plan, all gigantic and de. 
structive as it is, without the fullest co-operation, between this Country 
and Russia, and without exertions, in some degree commensurate with the 
odject of contention. If we could, by insidious negotiation, and par- 
tial concession, be led to give up as desperate the affairs of the Coati- 
nent, Rus-ia might probably retire from the field in disgust, and the 
whole force of France would then be turned against Austria, who, un. 
able to oppose an effectual resistance, might fall in the unequal confit ; 
while Prussia, who had stood trembling by during the performance of the 
first a¢ts of this bloody tragedy, would soon meet the fate which she so 
tichly merits, and furnish, with her own ruin, the dreadful catastrophe.— 
This done, the'smaller States must submit of course, and European Ter- 
key would fail an easy prey to the ruthless conqueror. We are not much 
addiéted to speculations on the misfortunes and the misery of mankind ; we 
are not apt to anticipate events which we cannot contemplate without disgust 
and horror ; nor can we accuse ourselves of encoureging, in ourselves, of 
of exciting in others, the gloom of despondency, or the language of des- 
pair. But, strange in conception, and impossible in execution, as the 
scheme which we have described may appear to many; let them but look 
back upon the occurrences of the last fourteen years; nay, upon the 
transactions of the Jast campaign alone, and then say, whether these were 
not almost as far removed from the scale of probability, as it stood at 
that time, as the establishment of a general usurpation is now. The pre. 
paratory means already adopted by the tyrant, 1 surrounding himselt by 
a number of petty monarchies, and tributary states, absolutely dependent 
on his will for existence, are certainly the best that human. craftiness 
could devise for the purpose. They are the came means which were pointed 
out by the first revolutionists, who, it must be confessed, were adepts. in 
the science of subversion, for the establishment of an universal republic. 
Of these masters in iniquity, Buonaparte, original in nothing but the aw« 
dacity and extent of his crimes, is the humbic, but zealous, imitator ; he 
has profited by the lessons of his mastérs; he has laid the revolutionary 
train with consummate skill, and the grand explosion is near at hand. 

It remains to be seen, whether the British Ministers will employ the-res 
sources which they have at their command, for averting the threatening 
storm ; whether, a¢ting on a grand and magnanimous system of policy’ 
: they 
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they will consider the interests of the Continent as intimately blended 
with our own; and whether they will manfully hoist that standard, round 
which the destined victims of Gallic ambition may still rally with a fair 
prospect of success. The firmest dependence may be placed on Russia and on 
Sweden ; the former of whom, most fortunately, possesses a happy com. 
bination of spirit and. of means; the latter abounds in spirit, but is 
deficient in means ; that deficiency, however, it .is in our power to supply, 
_Complete masters of the Mediterranean Sea, we can annoy the enemy in 
his most vulnerable quarter, and effectually second: the operations of our 
Allies. That this wise and vigorous system of policy will be pursued by 
our Cabinet, we should be warranted in believing, by their quick and be- 
coming resentment of the dishonest conduét of Prussia; who, ere the 
lapse Of three months, will receive, in the destruction of her commerce, 
the merited reward of her baseness and treachery. Rumours, indeed, are 
afloat, of exisfing differences in the Cabinet on the subject of peace with 
France ; but we incline to consider these rumours, rather as arising out of 
the probability of such differences, deduced from the former avowed sen. 
timents of the present Ministers on that subject, than as resting on any 
solid foundation ; and, as the only public act which they have performed, 
in relation to foreign powers, is such as entitles them to unqualified praise, 
it would be highly unjast, on no better authority than common report, to 
believe any of them capable of sacrificing the best interests of their coun- 
try, and the safety of Europe, to the attainment of a short-lived popu- 
larity, by the conclusion of a precarious, premature, and inglorious 
peace, 

Mr. Windham has, at length, brought forward his long-promised plan ; 
but in its present crude and unfinished state, it would be absurd to discuss 
its merits, or to comment on it, any further than to point out one radi. 
cal obje@tion which strikes us, to that part of it which relates to engage. 
ments for limited service. Were if to remain, as it now is, it would be 
possible that, in the midst of a difficult, and even of a disastrous war, 
we might be placed in a situation to lose the service of most of our vete- 
ran troops, whose limited periods of service would expire during the 
existence of such a war. It is sufficient to notice this defeét, to make the 
enormity of it fully felt. It may, however, be easily removed, by the 
introduction of a proviso, that, if any man’s time of service shall expire 
dnring war, Ke shall be compelled to serve until six mionths after the con- 
clusion of peuce. , 

The Budget; which was opened with considerable ability, and with 
the greatest perspicuity, by Lord Henry Petty, is highly complimentary 
to the late Administration; a rigid adherence to whose plan of finance 
constitutes its chief resource, and its principal merit. Still, however, 
the same objeftion which we formerly stated to the original Income Tax, 
from its unequal pressure on persons of different fortunes, subsists in full 
force. Indeed, bythe alteration made daring the Administration of Mr. 
Addington, the objection has received great additional weight. That 
Minister repealed the Jeome’ Tax, and substituted a Property Tax in its 
place, which was contitued by his successor in office, and is now increas 
to tem per cent. He did more than this ; for he made that property, which 
ho one ever considered as property béfore ; we mean the rent paid for land. 


That rent paid is property, to all intents and purposes, gw#ead the po 
: ordady 
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lord, we cannot be supposed to deny ; but how it can be regarded as the 
property of the tenant, we have not the sagacity to discover. ' Accord. 
ing to this novel discovery, if a man has an income of sool. a year, he is 
taxed for property to the amount of 6ool. if he hires land tor rool. a 
year. He first pays sol. the ten per cent. on his own income, and then 
ten Pounds More, as a tax upon the rent which he pays for his land. That 
profit upon land is a fair object of taxation, is most certain; but that Joss 
is equally so, who is bold enough to contend? and yet, if a tendnt loses 
by bad crops, mismanagement, or any other cause, he is not excused from’ 
the payment of his ten per.cent. any more than the man who has gained 
considerably by his land. In the /ucome Tax this absurdity was judi. 
ciously avoided. At present, if a man of sool. a year hires land for 
sool. and a house for gol. he pays 651. a year to the property tax, which 
is exactly 13 per cent. on his whole income; and the arbitrary mode of 
assessment adopted by, the act to which we allude, has rendered it infinitely 
more burdensome still. All houses, which paid from 25 to 301. per annum 
tent, have thus been raised, with the most shameful contempt of discri- 
Mination, to gol. or upwards, in order to bring them within the scope of 
the increased duty of twelve and a half per cent, An amphibious race of 
beings, ycleped surveyors, most of them bred in London, and whose ex- 
cursions have seldom extended beyond the bills of mortality, have, in 
numerous parishes, been called out at a vast expence, to place a mew 
walue on farms, of the value of which they are totally ignorant, and 
which they have generally estimated on the most erroneous principles, not 
unlike that on which they value land for building (at so much per foot) 
in the vicinity of the metropolis. We mention these abuses, for such we 
consider them, in the full persuasion that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

will cause them to be investigated, and, if possible, remedied. “Tht un- 

common exigencies of the times unquestionably require the imposition of 
very heavy taxes; and when we consider the magnitude of the, stake for 

which we are contending, we cannot regard any sacrifice as too great. 

All that can be expected from Ministers is, that they will make the ne- 

cessary burdens bear as equally as possible on every class of the commu- 

nity (which cannot be done by exacting an egua/ proportion of every 

man’s annual revenue}; and cause them to be colle¢ted in a manner 
the least vexatious to the contributors.—While we are on this subjeét, 

however, we cannot but express our surprize that this extension of the Pro- 

perty ‘Tax should have incurred the approbation of Mr. Fox; who, if our 

memory fail us not, so lately objected to the grinciple of it, and strenu- 

ously contended for the necessity of imposing taxes on articles of consump- 

tion, for reasons which he detailed at length,—Indeed, from the impres. 

sion made on our minds, by his arguments on the subject, we fully expected 

that the chief taxes would have been laid on malt, beer, soap, candles, tea, 

and wine. 

We have said that the exaction of an «gual proportion of every «man’s 
income is not a means of making every man bear an equal proportion of 
the burdens ; making his adi/ity the rate of contribution. When we paid 
an Income Tax, we very well understood, that a deduction of ten pert 
cent. was to be made from our annual recejpts, from whatever source they 
proceeded ;—but when property was substituted for incame, as the object of 


taxation, we yery naturally expected that some fair criterion for fixing 
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the amount of property, would be adopted. Thus, A. receiving a net cool, 
a-year, from a landed estate, when such estates are worth 30 years’ pur. 
chase, will have a property of 15,0001.; while 2. who receives a similar 
income, proceeding from an annuity for life, which is only worth six years’ 
purchase, has a property but of 3,000l. Yer strange to say, under this Pro. 
perty At, both these individuals pay the same tax of sol. a-year!— 
Hence it is evident that the att is a strange medley ;—being in many re- 
spects a tax upon income, though professing not to be so; and in no re- 
spect that we are aware of, a tax upon property, justly so called, which 
it professes ta be in all. In many instances, indeed, it is a tax upon rent. 
And, if it be intended, which we do not yet know, to increase in the same 
proportion in respect of land, as of other objects, land worth three pounds 
an acre will pay no less than tew aud six-pence an acre to this tax ;—the 
necessary conseqaence of which is too obvious to require a comment.— 
To facilitate appeals for surcharges—particularly where persons entitled 
to exemption by the law are reduced to the necessity of appealing, ano- 
ther innovation, introduced by Mr. Addington, on Mr. Pitt’s original 
plan—is to advance one step in the reformation of abuscs, in the mode of 
assessment and of collection ; but the proposed mode of submitting trades. 
men’s accounts to the examination of Magistrates, is, we are persuaded, 
utterly impracticable, All the Country Magistrates would, we fear, have 
their names struck out of the commission, sooner than t: Ke upon them a 
burdensome duty, so foreign from the original purpose of their institution, 
Persons should be appointed, with a salary, to hear appeals, and should 
attend at different places, on different days, in order to afford all possible 
facility to the appellants. 

These suggestions, part of many which occur to us on the subject, are 
not offered with the view of setting up the dangerous position, that portial 
inequalities, and particular evils, are to be admitted as sufficient grounds 
for the repeal of ‘a tax, the principle of which is good ;—but merely in 
the hope of inducing such a re-consideration of the measure, as may render 
it at once consistent and produ@ive.—In order to counteract, in some 
degree, the effect of the additional impost on sugar, which, small as 1t is, 
will, we fear, fall heavy on the West India Planters, we strongly recom. 
mend to the Minister to impose an additional duty on brandy, and to pro- 
mote, by every means, the consumption of rum in its ‘stead. Indeed the 
total prohibition of brandy would, in our opinion, be a measure of wise 
policy, and of justice also.—As itis, by the consumption of brandy, we 
sapply our enemies with a portion of their means for carrying on the war 
against us; and indeed it is a fact, not generally known, that the tribute 
exacted by France from Portugal, as the price of her admitted neutrality, 
is attually paid by ¢his country ;—the Portuguese having, to meet such addi- 
tional expence, imposed a duty of a moidore upon every pipe of port- 
wine exported !—We must not, however, indulge in the reflections to which 
this consideration gives birth. 

April 22, i806. 
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All the Communications of Correspondents, which do not appear in the 
present Number, will be inserted in the Appendix to our XXIIId. Vo- 
lume, which will be published on the 1st of June. 
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TO VOLUME XXIU. 


Virgile a Facques Delille, ou Dialogue des Moris, sur la Traduétion 
des six premiers Ligres de ’Eneide. Par N. Quenneville, Membre 
de plusieurs Sociétés Litéraires, et Professeur de Langue Greeque. 
8vo. Pp. 260. Paris, chez Lami, fils. 1805. 


Virgil to Fames Delille, Fe. 


E venture to say, that the honour of this epistle ftom Elysium, 
though from Virgil himself, will be more than counter- 
balanced to Mr. Delille by the disagreeable nature of its contents. It 
is, in fact, a minute, and for the most part, a severe criticism of the 
first six books of the Abbé’s translation of the A&neid. 

Mr. Quenneville has chosen to 9 his critique in the form of a 
dialogue in the shades. Poets of all countries, and all ages, are the 
interlocutors, who are not sparing of their animadversiong qn .this 
French translation. As Mr. Quenneville had adopted this form, we 
suppose, with a view of giving more interest and vivacity to his pub- 
lication, it was incumbent on him to have made his dramatis persone 
speak in character. In this he has totally failed; indeed, he seems not 
to have attempted it. Aristophanes and Euripides, Plautus and Eschy- 
lus, Milton and Moliere ; in short, all the critical puppets have a 
sameness of expression, which disappoints the reader, who expected 
something very different, and which tires by its monotony. 

Before these Elysian Reviewers enter upon the consideration of Mr. 
Delille’s merits and demerits, Dryden and Pope are brought forward, 
each to defend the author he had translated. In their harangues is col- 
le€ted much of what has been written on the characteristic excellencies 
and defe&ts of Homer (for even Homer has his defeéts) and Virgil. 
These speeches may be read with profit by those who have not hitherto 
paid much attention, to the subject; but we must refer our readers to 
the work, as they are too long for insertion in our Review. Previous, 
too, to the commencement of the main object in view, Boileau gives 
the following reflections on the duties of a translator, which the gentle- 
men who do books into English from all languages, may attend to 
with much advantage. 


** BOILEAU. 
‘© Before I communicate to the assembly my notes and remarks on the 
first book, I wish it to attend to some refleciions on the duties of a trans. 
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lator. They will, perhaps, assist the members in forming a judgment on 
some passages. To me, at least, they have been useful, as, guided by 
their light, I think that I have discovered some defects, which I am 
going to submit to the de ‘cision of the assembly. ¢ 

‘« A translator,an my opinion, isa person who-renounees se/f, and be- 
comes another man ; who ought to assume, as far as possible, the tone, the 
language, the style, the sentiments, the affections, in short, the character 
of the author he translates. “The soul of the one must pass into the body 
.of the other : the man who spoke Latin in Rome under Augustus, must 
come and speak French at Paris; always preserving the same heart, the 
same mind, the same sentiments, the same feelings, and the same percep. 
tions. I doubt if, without this, it be possible to produce a good transla. 
tion. ‘The thoughts of the original may indeed be given ; but if the 
pencil of the author does not pass into the hands of the translator, if that 
pencil is not iw al in the same colours, if the light and shade are not ma. 
naged and blended as in the original, if the carnation is not the same, the 
trinslator will be nothing more than a bad painter, who gives the pro- 
duction of his own imagination, instead of the picture which he purposed 
to copy, and who, probably,, has spread the shades of death over figures 


glowing with life and health,’’ (Pp. 40, 41). 


Founded on these principles, the shadowy critics pronounce on the 

merits and demerits of Delille’s translation. ‘The Canon is much too 

rigid. The Abbe’s prettynesses, amplifications, and Gallic varnish, 
cannot stand before it; and the greybeards find themselves compelled 
to treat him with unsparing severity. As much of the criticism 
dwells upon idiomatic expressions, the import and propriety of 
certain words wpon certaim occasions, we must decline entering on 
this part of Mr, Quenneville’ s dissection ; not conceiving ourselves 
to be proper umpires in these merely Gallic matters: though Vol- 
taire, and others of much interior note, at least as unfurnished for the 
discussion of such matters as we are, have intrepidly ventured to de- 
cide on English idiom, and the import and force of English words 
and phraseology. ‘Taught by their unsuccessful attempts, we will not 
follow their example. We shall endeavour, by a few quotations, to 
enable our readers to judge of the justice on injustice of Mr. Quenne- 
ville’s criticisms, when idiom, and the genius of the French language, 
are out of the question : when these are in dispute, we must leave the 
Abbé and. his critic to settle the business themselves: non nostrum 
fantas compan: re lites. +4 e 

oMr. Quenneville, in‘order to ascertain the, validity of his critical 
cemarks, tarst of all gives the original, then a. literal translation, to 
enable those: to judge who are not_acquainted with the Latin, and 
subjoins the..Abbe's, translation, Though this will take up more 
room than we can well spare, no other method occurs to us of giving 
to the reader atwidea of the publication. ~ 
> We, firstiot ail, select a.upassage from. A®neas’s narration of the 
destruction of Troy 
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Vertitur interea coclum, & ruit oceano nox, 
Involvens umbra-magna terramque, polumgue, 
Myrnidonum ue dolos ———."’ ‘ 

« Tn the mean while the sun sets, night precipitates itself from the bosom " 
of the ocean, and envelopes in its shade heaven and earth, and the Grecian 
stratagem 

Ft cependant le ciel, dans son immense tour, 
A ramené la nuit, triomphante du jour, 
Déja du haut des cieux, jettant ses crepes sombres, 
Avec ses noirs habits, et ses muettes Ombres. 
Sur le vaste ocean elle tombe, et ses mains 
D’un grand voile ont couvert les travaux des humains, 
Er Ja terre, et le ciel, et les Grecs, et leur trame.’’ 

7 


‘© ARISTOPHANES. 


‘ Mr. Delille says, in a note on the rst book, € Tt may, perha Ips, 
weft to explain here what it is which involves indifferent poets in Hn 
lixity and obscurity. It arises from their incapacity of discovering at 
once the lively image, the strong expression, the proper idea ; and feeling : 
the insufficiency of each single teature, they heap up words ‘and phrases, 
and endeavour to make up for weakness by abundance ; the man of genius, 
on the contrary, scizes at once the fundamental and charaéteristic feature, 
and passes on to other objects.” 

“ The justness of this remark is incontrovertible ; it is di€tated by the 
most exquisite taste. I say, then, to Mr. Delille, the fundamental, the 
characteristic feature was before your cyes; it required no pains te dis. 
cover it. What! at the most interesting moment, at the moment when 
the attention of the auditors was at its utmost stretch, when -they ex- 
pected, with the utmost impatience, the result of what they had hitherto 
heard, could any thing be more absurd than to conclude that important 
day, and the commencement of the night, with such bombast, with a de- 
, scription sosiliv and ridiculous ? Nii ght irimm 7h me ower day—her sombre 
crape—bher silent shades—her black Febestnbe r hands have covered with a 
large weil. Heavens! what tustian. Never did the Chapelains, the 
Scuderys, scrape together, in their cold and insipid productions, a de. 
scription so exec rable, and, above all, so out of place. Never did they 
merit the appe llation of dull writers, of tiresome translators, by a mass 
of such confused epithets, which bristle round this passage ; by such dull 
and pitiful abundance, which fatigues the reader, in these seven lines, 
given zs a translation of two and a halfof the greatest beauty.”’ 


We agree with Mr. Quenneville, that Delille has departed widely 
from the beautiful simplicity of his original in this gaudy amplifica~ 
tion: but it appears to us that this Professeur de Langue Grecque has 
himself mis-translated Virgil in this very passage. ‘ Kuit oceano 
nox” certainly does not mean that night precipitates herself from the 
ean, but into the ocean. I[n no language we know, is the word Hi i, 
conveying the idea to precipitate applied to upward metion ; and Virgil RE Be 
Gg2 is i 
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is too correct a writer to have employed ruit in the sense attributed to 
it by Mr. Quenneville. 

Our next Extract shall be the speech of Heétor’s shade, Warning 
vieneas to quit Troy: - 


‘¢ Tie nihil; nec me querentem vana moratur ; 

Sed grav iter gemitus imo de pectore ducens, 

Heu! fuge, nate Dea, teque his, ait, eripe flammis. 
Hostis habet muros, ruit alto a culmine Troja. 

Sat patriz Priamogue datum. Si Pergama dextr3 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent. 

Sacra, suosque tibi commendat Vroja Penates : . 
Hos cape fatorum comites ; his meenia quere, 

Magna pererrato statucs qu deniqze ponto.’’ 


he sighing deeply, fly, make your escape from the flames: the enemy is 
within our walls : ‘Troy iscrumbling todust. You have done enough for 
vour country, and for Priam; if a mortal arm could have saved Pergamus, 
this would have saved it, ‘Troy entrusts to you her gods and holy things ; 
let them partake of your destiny ; transport them beyond the seas, wher 
you shall build tor them a city.’ 


He mradc no reply to my frivolous questions. Son of Venus, s2:4 


‘€ TI] ne me repond rien. Puts, d’un ton plein d’effroi, 
Poussant un long soupir, fuis! dit il, sauve toi! 
Sauve tot, fils des Dieux! contre nous tout conspire. 
{] fut un Ilion, il fut un grand empire. 

Tout espoir est perdu: tuis! tes vaillantes mains 
Oni fait assez pour Troic ; assez pour nos destins, 
Notre régne est fini, notre heure est arrivee, 

Sit Troie avoit pu Vetre, Hector lVauroit sauvee. 

Je combattis Achille et me soumis aux Sieur. 

Pars! emméne les ticns de ces funestes Heux 

Du triomphe des Greces epargne leur Vinsulte ; 

Ilion te remets le depot de Icur culte. 

Cherche leur un asyle, et qu’ au-dela des mers 

Leur nouvelle cite commande a l’univers. 


 BOILEAU. 

‘© In the original this i appears to me a master-piece of energy 
and precision. Not one epithet, nota single repetition. Fach phrase 1s 
hort, clear, and tg Every word 1s EXPTessive ; not a syllable can 
be retrenched, not or an be added. In my opinion, there cannot be a 
more striking proc F¢ ? the admirable talents of Virgil, than that facility 
with which he knows how to speak the language of youth, of old age, 
of wisdom, of impetuosity, in a word, the language of the moment. Let 


< 


us see how far Mr. Delille has cont rived, like his odel, to vary hts tore. 
se lle makes NO reply, thee Me he P99 g a long sigh 1! ths a tone of enrrar. 
What has shez todo here? As Heétor had made no re ply, ‘Any theriy 


which supposes something previows sly either done or said? A long sigh 


is not heaved with a tone, the sigh itself is onlv a tone. Tvrror, Fad he 
Jot? 
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d'cffroi, is introduced merely for ioe sake of rhyme ; the I atin speaks not 
of terror. hd save th sels ! save thyselt ! sin of the gods. FEneas was 
not a son of the gods; he was sate son of Venus by a mortal. Heétor 

does not f/rice tell eh to save himself; he had not time tor it: to tell 
him sO cvce Was enough; he passes rapidly to the inducement for flight. 

Every thing conspires against us. I believe that itis impossible to give a 
worse translation of tegue his eripe fiummis. Ilion was, there was a great 
empires Here it would have been di cult for Aineas to understand what 
Hector meant; but when he hears Avstis habet muros, ruit alto a culmine 
Troja, heis atno loss. All} pe is losty is useless; ai at here there weg 
be nothing uscless. by brav: hands haa e done en: ugh f r our des? is 
insupportable stuff. Our r ee ws al ar end, our h areas COME, is wile a 
poor repetition of all that had been said.—/ ught wit th Achilles, and sub- 
mitted myself ta the gods. “Lhe translator will give us the interpretation of 
this verse w "wae he comes among us. Ht will ‘tell us what was the nature 

of this submission; and, above all, he will inform us why it appears in 
this place. Depart fy carry thine Sri m this foetal ola CC. W hat i ts meant by 
thine, thy gods, without doubt. But i. ctor does not advise Afneas to 
carry off 47s gods: he tells him that Troy entrusts fo him ser gods. 
Spare them the insult of the triumphant Greeks. There is not a word of 
shis i in the Latin. Beyond the seas let their new city command the world. 
The language of Hector in the original is not thus enigmaucal. One 
thing is remarkable in this speech of Hettor: in the text it consists of 
only seven lines, and Aostzs Aabet murss in the second linc, makes #neas 
perfectly well acquainted with the reason why he is advised to fly. ‘The 
translation is spun out to twelve, and yet the translator has not been able 
to inform Afneas why he should betake himself to flight. In general, there 
appears much negligence in the translation of this passage.” 


We agree, upon the whole, with Mr. Quenneville. The Abbé 
has given a diffuse, languid, and incorrect translation. But we think 
that there is rather a want of candour in some parts of the criticism, 
The gods of Troy were certainly the gods of Atneas. When the 
tr: inslator, then, saws tAy gods, he salbetendty conveys the sense of the 
original. Neither can we agree with the critic, that the translator has 
given /f.neas no reason for flight. When he is told, a// hope is lost, 
Gur reign is at an end, our hear i 1s come, Ilion was, sure motives tor 
flizht were not wanting. We would likewise observe to Mr. Quen- 
neville, that as he translated into prose, he had not the same difhcuities 
to encounter as surround the poetical translator, and that he should 
therefore have given the full seuse of his original. In this he has tail- 
ed ; transport them (the gods of Troy) beyond the seas, where you shall 
build a city for them, is a very inadequate translation of 





—‘‘ his menia quere, 
Magna pererrato statues que denigue ponto, 


>? 


Here magna and denique, two essential parts of Virgil’s meaning, 
are totally omitted. Hector informs /fneas that, after /ong perils at 


sea, he shall, at /ast, build a great city, found a pow erful state; the 
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f:teral translator omits both the /ength of the voyage and the greatness of 


the city. 
The lines which immediately follow the apparition of Creéusa to 
~tEneas, shall be our third and Jast extract. 


Hic ubi di¢ta dedit, lacrymantem, ct multa volcutem 
Dicere, deseruit, tenuesque rr cessit in auras. 


Thus spoke Créusa: My tears flow. I wish to answer her; but s!y 
quits me, and melts into air. 

6 Elle dit, et soudain s’Cvanouit dans lair; 
Elle fult ; et malgre MCs sOUpITs, ct ines larmes, 


D'un entretien si doux elle interrompt les charmes.’’ 


** \RISTOPHANTS, 


, 


The translator, after having said of Créusa, suddenly sf eo venishes in 
air, can he add she fies? It ay ppears tome that the first expres s10n Is nore 
torcible than the second. The word caaaersatisn can only have place when 

rwo persons speak to each other. ops Créusa is the only speaker, FPneas 
merely listens. W Ny was this couversatian to be so a Light ul, st doux? 
Was it not the eternal adies of a w fe to her husband? Ought i it then to 
have had charms? M. Delille says, that the Abbé Desfontaines has, asa 
translator, often used Virgil very ill; it appears to me that he himself 
has to dread the accusation of havi ing killed him,.’’ 


se 


However severe, there is ground for this criticism. But when MT. 
Delille is thus accused of tu avestying his original, Mr. Quenneville 
should have taken care that he himself « entered into the delicate senti- 
ments of Virgil. Now, Lf wish to answer her, does, not, in our opi- 
nion, CXPTess the multa volenten dicere of the text. The Jatrer ex- 
presses an cager and tender solicitude to say a thousand of those thing's 
which persons so intimately united, and placed in such circui- 
stances, have to sav to each other; the former is the frigid expression 
of a fashionable Parisian husband. 

Upon the whole, we think chat Mr. Quenneville’s divan of literary 
ghosts has clearly proved that M. Delille has tailed in his translation ; 
that V ingil does not speak Prench with his own native taste and sim- 
plicity. Perhaps this was impossible ; but it certainly was possible to 
have succeeded ‘pete er than the Abbé has done. As he has exhibited 
him, he ts no longer the elegant and majestic Roman, but a Parisian 
bard. He Te has stript him of his sober toga, and presented him superbement 
galounc, ot frisé a merveile. But we must, at the same time, say that 
the ee oft secur ae angi IT Swe ue, cl membre de p: lusteurs Socicies Lite- 
racres, has often not been more happy in his /tera/ translavons than 
the “Abbe has been in his poetical, 

As to the force or import ot French words and plhirases, in dispute 
between the Abbe and his critic, as to what is or is not good F heoch. 
we, at the beginning of this oa, declined giving any decision, 
considering ourselves s incompetent judges. We shall, however, here 


say a tew words on the purse rage, which, it is true, produced, be- 
fore 
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fore the revolution, the correctness of the French language; but, 
the saine time, that poverty of phraseology which units it ina great 
measure for the higher kinds of poetry. 

Had the Greeks not adopted their various dialeats in their writings ; 
had thev held as dardarous what was not, or Attic, or lonic, or Doric . 
&c. (having made choice of any one of these as the standard) they 
never would have possessed that rich, that harmonious and poetical 
language, which no other language has ever been able to emulate. 
And, had our writers been fettered by puristes, as the French have 
been, the language of our poets would have been as meagre and un- 
poetical as theirs—the * words that burn,” of Shakespear, Milton, 
&c. we should never have heard. 

The ancients, if we are to be guided by precedent, allowed much 
latitude of expression, especially to poets. But, precedent out of the 
question, the expediency of this is pointed out by the nature of things. 
If writers are tied down to emp y certain words, and certain phrases, 
enly ina certain way, or if all new words or expressions are absolutely 
torbidden, it is pronouncing that the language is fixed, that at has 
reached perfection : whereas language, like all other earthly matters, 
is capable of improvement, we will not say perfection, T he progress 
of society gives rise to new ideas, and new combinations of ideas, 
these the pen of genius is ready to express; but if the awful ete 
of an academy be opposed to this, no progress is made: authors are 
compelled to work with their old materials, which, for the most part, 
answer the purpose as badly as an apothecary’s succedaneum. 

We would not, however, be thought to encourage that execrable 
corruption of language, with which ignorance, and a want of taste 
and judgment, are perpetually ov erlang the press ; and with which. 
Britain, France, and all Europe, are at present overrun. ‘To this 
Vandalism both learning and genius should oppose the most .aétive 
exertions: itis every day advancing in the corruption of language *, 
and is spreading its infection over the press, the bar, and the 
schate: in all ot these we too often meet at one time, —— 
thoughts conveyed in the words of Higes and at others the language 
of the turf, the gambling table, or St. Giles. But to this should be 
opposed no other counteraétions tha Th eve of independent genius and 
learning ; no estab/ished set of men should have the power io arrogate 
to themselves the right of prescribing in what words a man should 


s 


speak or write, or be considered as the father of dardarisms. 


* It has not spared even grammar. We meet every day with hang for 
hanged, and a long et cetera of similar blunders. Kven Dr John On, 
carricd away by the stream of London vulgarism, employed the verb da 
for die in the first edition of hts Lives of the Poets (chis was correé¢ted 
we believe in the si tbsequent editions); and Mr. Cumberland, in his own 
Lide, almost uniformly falls into the same mistake. 
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Before we have done, we will say a word or two on the moral 
character of Delille. In doing this we do not step out of our path 
as literary reviewers. Mr. Quenneville, at the conclusion of his 
publication, has chosen to enter onthe subject, and we are in the pro- 
per exercise of our office, when we examine whether the person merits 
the charaéter there bestowed on him. 

We are are told, that the Abbe is ‘ grateful that he is the friend 
of morals and religion, and that he is a sage of unshaken principle, 
who, i in every period of a dreadful revolution, remained invariably the 
same.” (P. 249.) Whatever may become of Mr. Quenneville’s 
critical talents, we have no hesitation in saying, that he is a very 
indifferent censor morum ; unless he means this charaéter as what the 
French term une persiffiage. ‘Lhe conduct of the Abbé gives the 
lie direct to the character of the Professeur de Langue Grecque. The 
Aboé is a priest, and had vowed eternal chastity and celibacy. In 
driveiting old age he takes a young wife! The Abbé had said and 
sung wat the revolution ,had extitguished all redigion, and ruimed 
morals in France. He now says, and sings, and swears, that in 
France all is as itshould be; that ro return to it is the way to happiness, 
“* la route du bonheur,” because he is permitted, by the atheistical des- 
por, to worship * Hubert, St. Roch,” and the ‘ discreet St. 
Nicolas, who favours the vows of lovers,’’ while plunderers, assas- 
sins, and regicides rule that country with a red of tron! To have 
done, the Abbé flattered the Count d’Artois. ‘ Alelas* /” and the 
Abbe now cringes to, and flatters Buonaparte. “ Hola*/” 


Des Divinités Génératrices, ou du Culte du Phallus chez les Anciens et les 
Moderness des Cultes du Dicu ce Lampsaque, « de Pan, de Venus, &8c. 
Origine, Mor: ifs, Conformites, Variet’s, Progrés, Alterations et Abus 
deces Cultes chez differens Peuples de la Turve' - de leur Continuation 
chez les Indiens et les Chretiens d Europe: des Maurs des Nations et 
des Tems ot ces Cultes ont extsté. Par J. A.D. [Dalaure]. Paris. 
1805 8vo. Imported by the French Booksellers. 


* ‘TT isas easy for a camel to go through the eye of a needle” 

for a Frenchman to write pure morality. We would fee 
sully our pages by turning even the title page of this work into Eng- 
lish. It is evidently a prodiuétion of the writer of a work entitled, 
¢ Des Cultes qut ont precedé et amené P Idolatrie, par ‘f. A. Dulaure;” 
anid alechough none of te Parisian booksellers have dared to affix their 





* Expressions in an epigram of Boileau, on seeing two of the latter tra- 
gedies of Corneille. The "first is an expression of regre’, the last implies 
that he must stop; that he could descend no lower; that he had sounded 
** the base string’ of degradation. 
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names to this volume, yet they have generously sent a comiderable num- 
ber of them to this country. But for this circumstance, such a work 
should have passed unnoticed to the oblivious repose of manv other des- 
picable abominations issuing from the same source.  frenchmen 
begin toknow that Britain wall forever be invincible before all the 
powers of the earth, unal that her morals become corrupted, and her 
sons effeminated ; and that she will long be at once the envy and the 
disgrace of her rival, unless that artiul debaucheries and corruptions 
can be insinuated to circumvent her principles of moral rectitude. 
Al] their silly attacks on religion, however, have but contributed to 
make the writers contemptible ; and the present effort against mo- 
rality will ipfallibly render thein universally odious and detestable 
throughout the whole Christian world. We do not think it 
worthy of an analysis, as the author seems only a little, and but verv 
little, acquainted with some Monkish Latin, although he has the te- 
merity to give etymons @ /a Francaise, from almost all the known 
languages. M. Dulaure indeed is evidently much more illiterate than 
Volney or Porney, and as much less ingenious. We mention this, 
as the title of the work may induce some to expect, at Icast, much 
learned and original investigation of the manners and customs of the 
ancients, and of their domestic economy. There is not a trace of 
real genius, ot deep learning, .or of profound knowledge of antiquity ; 
yet the work is not the worst compiled of many modern french pub- 
lications. It is, however, inuch more replete with systematic cun- 
ning, and every kind of base artifice, than usual; and consists princi+ 
pally of bold assumptions, falsified circuinstances, erroncous maxims, 
superficial and ignorant conclusions, and insinuatiag assertions, un- 
warranted by any of the faithtul records of human society. The au- 
thor never ceases to boast of his attachment to decency, and roundly 
asserts that his expressions are more decent than many found in the 
Bible ; but it is only to mask his laboured defence of the indiscrimi- 
nate intercourse of the sexes, and to attack those laws of continence 
which owe their existence to the divine authority of the Christian 
dispensation, and which are so congenial to human nature, and to 
right reason, that the amelioration of civil society is only to be ex- 
pected by a more undeviating adherence to their sublime diétates. 
His views, indeed, are direted to expose the idolatry and abomina- 
tions of the Catholic or Popish religion * ; and he is not very wrong 

in 





* The author erroneously supposes great towns to be onc of the causes of 
corruption of manners, and observes, more justly, that ‘* the celi- 
bacy of priests, by whatever law it is commanded, cannot long resist the 
purpose of nature, and is therefore impotent. They are reduced by the 
law of nature to transgress such commands, and consequently augment the 
number of the agents of public corruption. Thus, it is not the want of 


priests in a state of celibacy, as is vulgarly supposed, but it is their pas- 
sions 
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m saying that the worship of the Virgin Mary (preceeded by that of 


Venus without doubt) gave birth to the we rship of prostitutes, such as 
St. Clara, and many other saints sull worshipped m the Romish 
Church. But all odious and detestable as the scandalous idolatry of 
Catholics is (and those who best know it, will be most deeply impress- 
ed with a sense of its innate turpitude), it is still better chan Atheism ; 
and we cannot approve ot ridiculing even that corrupt system by such 
infamous means, which not only aitempt to erase from the mind all 
sentiment of providential omnipotence, but which would annihilate all 
the ties of social existence. “Lhathe is a confirmed infidel 1s apparent, 
trom the blasphemous motto in his title page. * It is the wants of 
man that have created the virtues of the gods.” “Uhis sentence is 
somewhat qualified by the following observation, which demonstrates 
the cunning and evil design of the author: * Religious institutions at 
their commencement never have had the corruption of manners for 
motive.’ Lrue; but all those of which the author treats are only 
OMSEGUENCES, NOU CAUSES, the eftect of the pass ions predominating over 
reason and the abuse of worship to some unknown but all-powerful 
cause. Upon such superficial and false data, M. Dulaure builds his 
whole fabric, and supposes that the worship of Phallus, or Priapus, is a 
coyruption of that of the sun, in the sign Zaurus, which was the Egyp- 
tian Osiris, as the symbol of the fertilizer of the earth, and that the 
Phallus was that of the zodiacal bull. in the beginning of the last 
century, the notion of astrological worship being that of the Egyp- 
tians, was suggested in this country. Of this notion, which would 
require little yearning or ingenvity to shew it unfounded, the modern 
French have availed “themselves, and have heaped volume upon vo- 
Jumes to display their learning before the astonished vulgar, in their 
dissertations on the worship ot all the celestial constellations. This 
indeed is an inoffensive error; but if there be any persons of judg- 
ment (which we cannot believe’; who may still be ignorant of the 
rea! state of the French domestic economy, and who can still regard 
them as an enlightened people, to such we might recommend the 
present volume. It is a work which pourtrays in the strongest colours 
such disgusting brutalities, cites such numerous scandalous French 
writers, contains such base principles, evinces the most vile lusts, nar- 
rates the most disgraceful scenes of human and even brutal depravity, 
and presents the most unequivocal testimonies of the inherent treachery, 
unbounded licentiousness, and infamous bestiality of the French peo- 
ple, from the days of the Romans to the present hour ; the very CXIS- 
tence of which is alone sufficient to brand with eternal infamy, net 
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sions and their numbers which contribute to the depravation of manners. 
It is certain that the countries of Europe in which the manners are most de- 
praved, are those where the priests are most abundant. It ts an esti ablished 
fact, before which all contrary sophisms crumble to nought,” 
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only the writers, but the language, and the nation that could give 
existence to such things. W hoever has read the Revolutionary Plu- 
tarch, Memoirs of ‘Valieyrand, &c, to fill up tle measure of hitherto 
unheard of abominations, has only to turn to the volume of Dulaure, 
and it his soul be not overwhelmed with regret tor insulted and abused 
human nature, and indignation tor the most tlagitious crimes, we sins 
cerely pity him, and recommend him to shape his way to the Corsican 
Empire. 

Perhaps we ought to observe, that honourable menuon is made of 
an English author, who favoured (we should rather say insulted) the 
public, in 1791, with a quarto volume, on a similar subject, and who 
has been so ably and justly censured by a learned satirist. “Che same 
author has lately indulged the world with his speculanons on 
“Taste ;” but from such taste “ good Lord deliver us!’ We res 
peat it. trom Freachmen’s swe rds we have little to tear; and we hope 
their impurities will recoil oily on themselves. 


Voyages entrepris dans les Gouvernemens Mertdionaux de l’Emprire de 
Russie 


Travels in the Southern Provinces of the Russian Empire, in the Years 
1793 and std. By Professor Pallas. “Vranslated trom the Ger- 
man by Messrs. Delaboulaye, M.D. of the Facuky of Gottingen, 
and Tonnelier, Conservator of the Cabinet of Miner alogy. 2 vols. 


gto. Pr. 1300, with anatlas folio. gl. qs. Paris. 1805. Iin 
ported by Deconchy. 


HATEVER concerns the vast and improving empire ot 

Russia deserves the most respectful attention. Its extent and 

variety, whether in the aniunal, vegetable, or mineral kingdom, afford 
the most diversified studies, either to the statesman, moralist, or natu- 
ral philosopher. Our knowledge, either of the civil or natural 
science of that country, Is still very imperfect. “Lhe travels, there- 
fore, of a philosopher so distinguished as Professor Pallas, who, though 
somewhat too far descended in the vale of years, occasionally speaks 
the I anguage of a moralist, a legislator, and always that of a naturalist, 
should interest all those who read to be informed rather than amused, 

although persons of a taste congenial with the author may perhaps here 
find more amusement than intormation. ‘he uniform case, however, 
simplicity and plain good sense ot the author, with his frequent respecttul 
allusions to thie coun! ry, may ¢ ‘aim the esteem even of naturalists, who 
are not qune satistied cither with the number, ace uraCV, OF profundity 
of his observations in natural history. As 1 botanist, indeed, he 1s 
copious and correct, and if we cannot place so much confidence in 


his geological observations, it may, perhaps, be attributed rather to the 
greater difficulty of the science, than to the i naccuracy of the author. 
This veteran travejler sct out from Petersburgh the first of Fe- 


bruary 
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bruary 1792, and pursucd his route to Moscow, thence along the hank, 

of the Wolga to Astracan, and the shores of the Caspian Sea. From 

‘Astracan he made a retrograde) excursiony np. the opposite bahk of 

the Wolga, traversing vast sandy and desérteplains, noting avinutely 

their verctable produétions,. which are‘ chiefly maritime plants, gg 
salt lakes. abound throughout almost ‘all pares of - that uncultivated 
«ountry. After giving a geographical andicominercial description of 

Astracan, the Professor passed the great-chain of mountains of Cay. 

casus, traversed the Sea of Asoph, Taurida, and°* the almost island of 
Crim Tartary. 
Two translations of these travels having been made from the Ger. 
man into English, it is therefore unnecessary to give a long analysis 
of the French one, which, notwithsranding the opportunities "of one of 
the translators, has little to recommend it in preference to out literal 
English versions, which are evidently made by men not devoted to 
the study of natural history. Only avery few notes are added to ex. 
plain Werner’s ideas of mountains composed of what he calls transi. 
tion rocks, and some observations on puzzolana, all of which must he 
familiar to every person capable of comprehending the Professor's 
topographical and geological ‘aicuioie, without the supposed eluci- 
dations of our sehaahators. [n many parts indeed they have mistaken 
the purport of the naturalist’s views, and have made him to say some 
things, in French, not very consistently, that he‘has not himself done in 
German. 
We shall only ae rk, that throughout the whole tour from St, 
Petersburgh to Crim Tartary, the Professor seems to have been much 
alarmed by the great decrease and general destruction of wood in the 
Russian empire. ‘This is a fact which we can readily believe, asit 
must always be a necessary consequence of the increase of population, 
and its attendant requisites, the increased cultivation of land, and the 
consumption of timber for fuel. Bur, however, the danger may’ not 
be quite so gréat as the Professor apprehends ; his observations should 
at least awaken the attention of every British patriot, to the growth 
and cultivation of timber in the United Kingdom, and to the practica- 
bility of growing trees on the very summits of our highest mountains, 
whence they might become the means of ‘transp ting our manufac- 
tures to succour the wants of those situated in the most distant régions, 
or of bearing the thunder of British liberty againt tyranny and in- 
justice. 

It is perhaps also worthy of remark, for the consideration of dispu- 
tants on the eficacy of vaccine inoculation, that M. Pallas’s daughter, 
st Sarepta, on the banks of the Wolga, was attacked by the small-pox 
a second time. 
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Beaunoir’s Annals of the French Empire. 
(Concluded from the Appendix to Vol, XXII. p. 485.) 


HE first volume of this work is,’ with the exception of thirty« 
Le .two pages, which are appropriated to the * Preliminary Dis- 


‘course? apd Introduction; " wholly occupied by “ A Summary 


of the History of the French from their Establishment among the 
Gauls in 481, to the Accession of Napoleon tothe French Emfire in 
1804, written by M. Dampmartin, and intended as an introduétion to 
the Annals. © So many histories of France have already been published, 

and some:of them by men of great celebrity, that another appears to be 
almost superfluous. If, inowever, another were necessary, for this pur- 
pase.the one most proper, was that which contained the most explicit and 
circumstantial narratives, and which abounded in those minnte details: 
most requisite for a correct knowledge of past events, because such an 
one would have approached nearer to the natare:of the work which ie 
isiintended to mtroduce. A’ mere abridgement of other histories, 
which this; trom its title, seems to be, is wholly superfiuous. In our 
opinion, these historical sketches, which must always be imperfect, 

are seldom necessary, except to diffuse among tire people at large 
some kniowledge of those events which are not to be perfectly known 
without much research and great difficulty, when the genuine records 
are not easily to be resorted to, are too voluminous to be generally 
read, or too expensive to be generally obtained. In becoming ac- 
guainted with the history of France, there are none of these difficulties ; 

because larger or smaller histories are in the hands of every body : to 
multiply these abridgements is, therefore, a foolish waste, both of time 
and Jabour. It is proper to state, however, that, though this bears 


the title of a Summary of History, and though M. Beaunoi r is of 


opinion that it has completely fulfilled the purposes of his story, the 
author confesses, in his introdution, that * his design was oan to 
give an abstract of the History of France, but a view of the Causes of 
the fall of the three dynasties which have succeeded to the throne.” 
In the execution of the work, he seems to have aimed at both; and 
it will therefore be necessary for us to examine how he has accom- 
plished this double abject. | 

As 2 history, this abstract is greatly defeQtive. The narrative is 
generally too brief to interest or to inform ; and this brevity frequently 
renders it obscure. In the account of some of the earlier ages, 2 
single paragraph sometimes contains the events of nearly half a cen- 
tury, and even on those .of a later period, a single sentence suf- 
fices both for the beginning and the end of areign. The reader, thus 
transported by the magic of a few flowing words, over time and 
space, often finds himself in the court of one king when he fancies 
himself in the tent of another, and discovers to his great surprise, thap 
he has passed through the reigns of two or three princes, whose names: 


he has scarcely seen, and. of whose history he is completely 1gnorant. 
Throughout 
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Throughout the whole work the reader is. certainly at a loss for dates, 
which are not fixed, as in most other histories, at the top of each page 
but are inserted in parentheses in the body of the sentence referring to 
them. At the 24th page, for instance, where the book now lies open 
before us, the author having cccasion to mention something which 
occurred at the battle of Soissons, in the reign of Clovis, has given 
the date (486): the next date is at the 28th page, at the death of 

lovis in 511; and, six pages farther, after having recorded the his. 
tories Of several succeeding princes, he has condescended to favour 
the reader with another date, at the accession of F redegonde in 584. 
There is not, to the best of our recolleétion, an event in the whole 
book to which the author has affixed the precise time of its océur. 
rence ; days of the month, and indeed months, are never mentioned; 
he thinks it enough if the reader know the year, the lustrum, oy 
the century. 

Though his relations are destitute of circumstance, they abound 
with remarks and observations ; and it is but justice to add, that many 
of his reflections upon the various parts of his history are ingenious, 
judicious, and correct; in many, however, the cautious reader will 
discover principles which are not only contrary to sound reason, but 
destructive to the peace of society. In announcing the fall of the 
Merovingian dynasty, and the accession of Pepin to the supreme go- 
vernment of France, he artfully introduces the doctrine so dear to 
rebels and to republicans, of the right of the people to * cashier their 


kings.” 


«¢ When a nation,’’ says he (p. 62), ‘* notwithstanding the weak. 
ness of its chief, persists in receiving his orders, or rather those of the 
favourites, sycophants, and slaves, who surround him, she prepares her 
own destruction, which is always preceded, by. her degradation. If the 
grew of a vessel, after having discovered that the pilot had become unable 
to direét her course, and avoid the rocks, were not to entrust the helm to 
hands more safe and more skilful, we should pronounce that it was composed 
of men as foolish and inconsiderate as if each of them had wished to command 
and direét the manceuvres ; and ought . the people in a body to be less care. 
ful of their preservation than societies of simple individuals ?’’ 

_ Some of our readers will perhaps be surprised, that in a country 
where the authority of the tyrant is so absolute, and where the people 
are so completely enslaved as in France, such doétrines as this should 
be tolerated, “(hey should recolle&t, however, that it is the partisan 
of the tyrant who writes; and that‘he well knows what he is doing. 
Most assuredly he does not mean to induce them to any exercise of 
this right under the reign of his master. No; he tells us, and so do 
all the partisans of Buonaparte, that this usurper was chosen by the 
people, by virtue of his right, and, consequently, he will persuade 
then, he is their rightful sovereign ; and the people, fettered and deluded 
by these agreeable sophistries, will insensibly be brought to regard 
hins with more favourable. eyes. The Bourbons will be the in- 
| capable 
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capable pilots,:and Buonaparte’s the safe and skilful hands into which 
they have entrusted the helin. : 
From these treasonable and destructive absurdities, we turn with 
gstire to.the contemplation of an institution in which loyalty and 
patriotism have for many centuries found a firm and sure support ; we 
mean the institution of Knighthood by Charlemagne. 


« Charlemagne,’’ says owt author (p. 76), ‘* had too much heroism 
of soul not to lament, that the first military honours were exclusively re- 
grved for the great vassals, who left the simple gentleman to languish in 
obscurity under their banners. He wished that valour, talents, and vir. 
tue should receive noble rewards ; and, to effect this purpose, he created 
the order of knighthood. 

«« From this the French drew that emulation, then called f-wr, which 
rendered them the institutors and models of Europe in politeness, in 
gallantry, in justice, and in generosity, The ese 8 cherished and res. 
petted in the knights the avengers of Oppressed innocence, the support of the 
weak, and the comforters of the unfortunate. ‘The state regarded them as 
jts most firm support, and profited by their services in its tribunals and 
nits councils, as well as in its armies. 

© Before they were admitted into the temple of honour, that is, before 
they became armed knights, the candidates must have submitted to long 
trials, and have passed through the interior degrees of page, gallant, and 
esquire. From their most tender youth they must have been constantly 
receiving lessons of the love of God, and of the ladies. ‘T’o remove them 
from the weak indulgence of their mothers, the children from their seventh 
year were placed in the service, cither of the greater lords, or of those of 
the same rank as their parents. Exchanges were frequently made, which 
became precious pledges, well calculated to strengthen the ties of blood 
and of friendship.’’ 

“ The sacrifices, the, fatigues, and the dangers which were inseparable 
from knighthood, were recompensed by distinctions equally pleasing and 
flattering. Ladies of the highest rank considered it as an honour to invest 
with their arms the knight who went to the combat; at their return from 
the contest, the chaste hands of beauty washed away the blood and dust 


which stained their face, and dressed the wounds which they had receiv. 


ed,” 


Another institution which marked che reign of Charlemagne, and 
which merits the attention of the’curious reader, is the creation of 
the peerage, and the formation of fiefs in his dominions. ‘The Lom- 
bards, it will be recolleéted, were the first among whom fiefs had 
been established ; and-it is probable that Charlemagne derived from 
them the first idea of that plan of regular and gradual subordination of 
the powerful lords to the crown, and of the inferior ones to their su- 
periors, which the state of the empire rendered necessary, and which, 


with some modificationss, he afterwards carried into execution. 
pf 


* The fefs,’’ says M. Dampmartin (p. 85), ‘ were those lands which 
Were granted by the Monarch tor lite; they were obtained only by mi- 


tary services, and contributed to the deficiencies of the amgny. Charle- 
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magne established different classes, which the inequality of wealth, and 
the want of subordination, rendered necessary. The King, who was 
the supreme chief, had under him the Dukes, and to them the Counts were 
subjected. These latter were the superiors of the Chaielains, who.com. 
manded the simple possessors of fiefs.. ‘The Dukes and Peers, at the-time 
of ‘their creation, did not exceed six, which were those of France, Aqui. 
taine, Burgundy, Septimania, Lombardy, and Lorraine. The Counts, 
who were more numerous, possessed among them some men 0 rich, “Hat 
their possessions have since tormed provinces. The fun¢tions of the Counts 
aut of the assembly, ‘was to administer justice, to superintend ie receipt 
of the imposts, and to regulate the assembling of the troops. The juris. 
dition of the Chatelains embraced an extent of some importance : the 
lesser fiefs, designated under the name of haubert, maintained in time of 
war a knight completely armed and equipped. ‘The equipment and main. 
tenance of this knight required considerable expence. He was furnished 
with a dextrier, or horse for charging, a rowssix, or horse for riding, two 
ésquires mounted, and a servant, with a sommier, or horse for baggage,” 
In describing the reign, and depicting the life and character, of 
Charlemagne, it appears evident to us, that M. Hampmnays in endea. 
vours to give that colouring to the whole, which corresponds best with 
the parallel which the admirers of Buonaparte have endeavoured 6 
draw between the two Emperors. His efforts for this purpose are 
directed with no little address, and his object is disguised with consis 
derable ingenuity. Speaking, however, of the vast preparations made 
by Charlemagne, in the year 809, to repel the attacks of the Normans, 
the English, and. the Danes, who had made some destructive descents 
upon the French coasts, he breaks forth : 


«© Sympathy of great men! can you then be only a chimera? Canvit be 
possible that the same thoughts and the same conceptions are found: only 
by accident in the souls of those wonderful beings whom nature. brings 
forth only at long intervals? Charlemagne made ‘choice of Bo ulogne for 
the principal depository of his marine ; he rebuilt the pharos, which had 
fallen a victim to the ravages of time. ‘Tencenturies have passed away, 
and Buonaparte places in that very town, the focus of an armament which 
now fixes the astonished eyes of Europe, and strikes terror into our impla- 
cable enemies.’’ (P. 93). 


Among the various follies to which the blind superstition of the 
earlier ages gave rise, may be ranked the absurd custom whiclothen 
prevailet|, of “judging of the guilt or innocence of those accused of 


the commission of crimes. It was supposed that Heaven had the ine! 
nocent always under its prote tion, and that in trials which would in- 


fallibly mark the guilty, they would be preserved alike free fromjim 


jury and reproach. The most simple and the most arduous. tests 


those which would defy art and evasion, were, therefore, resorted to? 


but it was‘ Soon found that the innocent and the guilty suffered with ; 


equal and indiscriminate certainty. Men consequently sought for the 


means of eluding the force of these trials, by artificial preparations 
again 
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gpinst their effects: and, ina short time, the ignorant only were 
“convicted, while verdicts of acquittal were obtained always by the 
cunning and the rich. 


«© The accused,’? says M. Dampmartin (p. 104), ** had many re. 





_ sources for justifying themselvés. ‘J he most simple and the most common, 
_particularly in those days of corruption, was the oath which the judge 
administered when the wrongs appeared to be trivial, or when he knew the 
ties to be above the reach of justice. Except in these two cases, the 
‘decrees prescribed that recourse should be had to one of the trials acknow- 
by thelaws. ‘That by fire consisted in handling a consectated iron, 
which had been made red-hot. ‘The hand of the accused was then put into 
abag, sealed with the seal of the judge, and at the end of eight days 
must retain no marks of being burnt. 


' The trial by water was of two kinds. According to the first, the 


bishop threw his pastoral ring into a cauldron of boiling water, and made 
theaccused person draw it out without receiving any injury. According 
to the second, the accused was thrown into a great tub filled with holy 
water. If he floated, his. crime was evident; but, if he went to the 
bottom, nobody doubted his innocence. 

“* The judgment of the cross acquired also great credit; and was, on 
account of its simplicity, extremely convenient to the peasantry. Without 
any preparation or expence, it took place always immediately and upon 

the spot. The two parties raised their arms cross-wise, and he who first 
left off was declared culpable, and was instantly punished accordirig to the 


nature of the fault. 
“ These different trials were gradually abandoned to the common 


people ; the nobles, and the secular clergy, and even the monks, preferring 
that of judiciary combat: the vanquished underwent the punishment pro- 
nounced against the crime of which he had been the accuser, or had been 
accused.’’ 


The Extracts which we have given, will, while they contribute to 
the amusement of our readers, afford them a fair'specimen of the 
style’ and manner of the best parts of this abstraét. ‘They contain 
nothing eminently calculated to instruct or to please; but they are, 
nevertheless, superior to many other accounts which we have read in 
other works, of the events which they record. This little tribute of 
commendation we give with pleasure, because we think the writer 
has deserved it; and were we nct necessarily confined, by the nature 
of our work, to very narrow limits, we could sele& many other 
passages which equally merit the attention of the reader. Were it 
not for the peculiar colouring which M. Dampmartin has given to 
the character of the reign of Charlemagne, that portion of his history 


- would be entitled to no little praise. —The pitture which he has given 


of | the early Normans, called by the French “ the Men of the 
North,”? is a bold sketch, worthy of a bold people.—The turbulence 
of the gteatlords, which prevailed at the death of Charles the Bald, 
and the bloody wars which:these redoubtable vassals of the crown then 


‘against each other, are well and accurately described.—The, 
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following little sketch will'please those who delight in the chiy, Itdeg : : | 
éxploits of formér days : - VAITONS of 


aa ype 7" 
ty ma 


“* It was at the close of a reign so little remarkable (the reign of | of 
Henry, who was crowned in 1026), that the Normans covered themselves tf F 
with glory in Italy.. Tancred de Hauteville, a gentleman of slender for, @ 
tune, had twelve sons, who gave to the fictions of romance the realityog F 
history. These knights-errant filled the earth with the renown of theip | tf 
high feats of arms, and having set out from their native soil as simple § 
esquires, founded in Sicily a flourishing empire. Nothing added moreto § al 
their glory than the paternal affection which constantly animated ther, and 9 
which rendered their success profitable to al!, from the eldest, William, sur. 
named Iron-arm, Duke of Apuglia, to the youngest, Roger, King, of 
Sicily.’ 

The origin of the Crusades is detailed at considerable length, ing 
manner, which, even at this remote period, gives to that extraor 
dinary event almost as much interest as it then excited: and the cir 
cumstances which attended the enfranchisement of the slaves, many 
of whom the great lords were induced to liberate, in. order to raise 
money for defraying their expences in that holy war, are related with 

-fauch precision. ‘The réign of St. Louis, which occupies between 

thirty afid forty pages of the volume, and those of Philip the Fair, and 

of Louis XI. which are also giten at large, exhibit, perhaps, the 

most favourable examples of the historical talents of the author: 

the great changes which were introduced into what may be called the 

French constitution, under Philip, and which have produced such 

Wwonderfs! effects in later times, are faithfully stated, and judiciously ~ 
€xplained ; and the examination of the character of Louis does no 
little credit to the abilities of the writer. ; 

The animosity which M. Dampmartin entertains towards Eng. 
land, though so often avowed, is no where more apparent than ih the 
acéounts which he has given of the battles of Crécy, Poitiers, and 
Agincourt; those memorable monuments of British valour, ~which 
will testify to the latest generations the superiority of Englishmen 
to Frenchmen. The first viCtory, he says, was owing solely to the 
consternation which the English artillery produced among the French 
troops, who were utter strangers to that mode of wartare, and to the 

'  avetsion which the French had for ‘the use of the bow, which they 
condeinned as unfit for'men of courage. The second was the const« 
duence of the base and dastardly flight of the Genoese archers, and 

sof the reprehensible. manner in which the French knights condutted 
themselves, seeking only to make captives, in order to obtaim more 
numerous ransoms. And at Agincourt, he says, the same faults by. 
which the French ‘lost the two former, produced the same results!!! 

The indignation which this impudent atteinpt to detra& fromthe 
merit of those splehdid victories, is calculated to produce in the mind 
of the readers, will subside into contempt for the writer, when hes 
told drat the same many, 40 blinded by his attachments and: his hatreds 
‘ OT : ry AITAX,.JOV ,.£ANC) .itser 
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et so ignorant of the subject upon which he writes; considers * the 
"motto of the Order of the Garter, a species of homage which the rivals 
of the French have, for five centuries, rendered to the superiority of the 
French language! !}? 

The first resular: army Which was formed in France, subjeé&t wholly 
to the orders of the King, and entitled to permanent pay, was raised in 


| the time of Charles V i. ‘The military bands which had before been 


collected tor the purposes of the war, and which had. been disbanded 
at the return of peace, were transformed into hordes of robbers. ‘So 
long accustomed to the tumults, the licentiousness, and the indolence 
of camps, they detested that state of quiet and laborious privacy from 
which they had previously been drawn, and to which it was necessary 
for them to rétv.rn; and chose rather to subsist by plunder, because it 
Was’ more conge: ial with their recent habits, and with gie indolence 
of their disposit tion. Their ravages became, at length, so enormous, 
that the ate exclaimed universally against them; and, at. a con- 
vention of the States-General in 1443, 2 plan was adopted for orga- 
MizZing and maintaining a standing army. ‘This plan, which appears 
to have been the result of wise views, is ‘preserved by M. Dampmartin 
in his Abridgment; and the principles upon which it was established 
are there clearly developed. — The history of the reign of Francis f. an 
époch which ought to bedear to every French scholar, is both imperfeét 
and unsatisfactory. ‘It was at that period that literature began to 
revive in Europe; and that liberal and enlightened Monarch contri~ 
buted as much as any other persos to its diffusion, by the encouragement 
which he gaye to learning and learned men in his dominions. This 
is. atopic upon which we think a French historian should delight to 
dwell; yet M. Vampmartin has passed it over as a trivial subject, 
and has bestowed vupon it infinitely less notuuce than upon objects of 
infinitely legs importance. He has, however, stated to us, with con- 
siderable accuracy, the origin of the rivalry which existed for so 
long a time, and with such great force, between Francis and 
Charles-V. ; and he has also given us an interesting sketch of the 
lives and characters of those two bold Reformers of the Church, 
Luther and Calvin, and a just view of the revolution which their 
principles effe€ted in the religious world. 
Under Charles [X.* began those dreadful wars for the maintenance 
of 





*¢ * During the minority of this Prince, Catherine de Medicis exer. 
cised the supreme authority of the kingdom. To the relation of the conduct 
of this ambitious and wicked woman, M. de Beaunoir, the associate of the 
author of the Historical Sketch, has added the following curious note’: 

‘‘ Catherine de Medicis devoted herself particularly to the study of 
judiciary astrology ; and it was in the tower of the Hotel de Soissons 
that she studied the stars, and endeavoured to penetrate into the future 


destiny of her family, 
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of different points of Christian faith, which raged with such irresistible 
fury for so many years, which deluged the soil of France with torrents 
of human blood, shed by the hands of fathers, brothers, and sons, and 
which, during their whole progress, wasamarked with such extraordinary 
atrocity. The horror which we icel at the recollection of those impious 
conficts, fully justifies the severity with which this author has com 
demned them. The account which he has given of their origin is greatly 
deficjent ; but he has sometimes. delineated circumstances which oc. 
curred during their progress, with wuth aud feeling: generally, how. 
ever, his statements upon the subject are imperfect ; being sometimes 
vague, soinetiines obscure, and always brief. He appears to have 
been disgusted with the subject, and was, therefore, eager to arrive at 
the termination of the task which the duties of the office which he 
he had assuped, imposed vpon him... From that time he grew care. 
Jess of his performance; at every succeeding page we see greater 
indifference in the writer, and less merit in the compilation, and at 
the accession of Henry 1 V+ the history terminates. 

To remove the surprise which the reader naturally feels at this 
abrupt terminatjoy of the narrative, at the very moment when, having 
patiently laboured through the toil of five hundred pages of the least 
interesung part of the history, he expected to enter upon the relation 
of events of more recent occurrence, of greater importance, and of 
more immediate concern to the present generation, M. Dampmar 
tin tells him: 7 


«* In commencing this Abridgment, it was our purpose to present, ina 
compact summary, the series of events which compose the enormous mass 
of French history ; led away by that interest which arises from our love 
‘of our country, we have gone beyond the bounds which we had assigned 
ourselves. Far’ from being discouraged by the appearance of the thorny 
and difficult career which remained still to be run, our heart palpitated 


—— 





¥ 


«© [ cannot recolle& in what work I read, that being one day shut up 
in this tower with a conjurer, whom she had brought from Italy, and 
who posséessed her entire confidence, this new Samuel represented before her 
all those Princes who were hereafter to reign in France. After having seen 
her sons disappear like shadows, and Henry IV. placed on the throne, she 
successively counted three Priests who supported the sceptre in the hands 
of three Kings. Having come to the reign of Louis XVI. a spectacle so 
horrible, says the writer, presented itself before her, that she uttered a 
cry of fear-and horror, which instantly dispelled the charm, and the 
whole vanished from her sight. Catherine would never reveal what she 
had seen. 

‘¢ The work in which this occurrence is related was written, I believe, 
in Latix, during the minority of Louis XV. and when Henry was tread- 
ing in the footsteps of Richelicu and Mazarine, the author well said, 
that she had seen the Jesuits; he was mistaken, however, in the colour of 


their caps.—D. B,”’ ? 
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with zeal and ardour, when a sage and prudent refle€tion suddenly sus. 
ded the course of our labours. Shall we, with a rash and feeble hand,. 


expose imperfect sketches by the side of pi€tures’ from the work-shops of our 


at masters? Voltaire has marked his first step towards immortality 
by a poem, one of the treasures of our literature, which secures the glory 
of Henry 1V. ‘This Hero will soon meet in Madame de Genlis, a his. 
torian whom her perfeét taste and superior talents, qualify for the execu- 
tion of so promising an enterprise. Ihe author of the Henriade has em. 
bellished with the charms of his seducing style, the memorable age of 
Louis XIV. and «he less splendid one of Louis XV. 

«© We shall, therefore, pass rapidly over the two last ages of the French 
Monarchy, contenting ourselves with presenting their general history, and 


| ‘feaving to pens more able than our’s the brilliant task of immortalizing 


the details.’’ (P. 509). 


From this part of the work the reader will derive but slender in- 
formation, and but little satisfaction. The sketch of the reigns of the 
TVth Henry, and jof the three last Louis’s, are so imperfect, | as 
scarcely to merit a place in any publication. ‘The short statement of 
the origin, progress, and termination of the late revolutionary conflict, 
we shall extract, however; not for any particular merit which it 

ssesses, for it is false almost in every part, but to shew our readers a 
specimen of the historical talents of the man who js, in the subsequent 
volume, to favour the World with a complete picture of all the im- 
portant events which preceded the accession of Buonaparte. This 
writer,” says M.*Beaunoir, “ is aisage and philosophical historian, a 
friend of truth, worthy to relate, and formed to hold¢the pencil of 
history.”” Our readers, we fear, will not assent to the eulogium. 


« Louis XVI. at last agreed to the double representation of the Tiers 
Etat ; and from that moment, for three years, the most violent and unbounded 
passions made France a prey to internal convulsions, which inflicted mortal 
wounds upon her bosom. Al classes ‘of citizens at variance, the‘tribunals 
destitute of magistrates, the army deprived of a great part of its officers, 
the finances exhausted, the castles ruined, the nobles proscribed, the mini- 
sters of the altars despoiled, the royal authority disregarded, and religion 
insulted ; every thing, in short, announced an immediate and inevitable 
overthrow. Those Princes who, for ages, had felt themselves humiliated 
by our splendour, now resolved to satisfy at once their jealousy and their 
hatred. All Europe rose in arms; and so blind were the passions which 
a€tuated them, that the most evident principles of politi¢s were violated 
and natural enemies ranged themselves under the same banners. For some 
time al] hope of the salvation of the country disappeared, even from the 
minds of those who wete least timid. 

‘© The Prussian army approached, still glittering with the ‘laurels ga- 
thered during the seven-years’ war. ‘Terror preceded it: the name of 
Frederick resounded through its ranks; and, full of confidence, it advanced 
under the orders of a King, who, by the delicacy of his honour, by his 
valour, by his lofty manners, and still more by his magnanimity, pre- 


sented to the imagination a living picture of our ancient knights. 


Hh 3 : “The 
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‘* The Austrian battalions hastened on, proyd of the victories which 
tiey had obtained over the Turks. 

‘¢ The Troops of the Empire assembled. 

«* Catherine II. brought forward a portion of her treasures, and em. 

hatically promised the warriors of her immense empire. 
- *€ England fanned the flame, lavished her guineas, spread her intrigues, 
_ delaying her attack, until we had sunk under our defeats, or were exhausted 
by our victories. 

«© Spain, Italy, and Holland made secret prepasations. 

«* Our resources appeared s0 far annihilated, that a Prince, renowned for 
his military talents, departed from the prudence which distinguished him, 
by publishing a manifesto, in which, to injurious reproaches, he added the 
tone of menace. ‘This insult wounded the honour of the nation; every 

citizen immediately became a soldier, and every soldier promised himself 
victory or death. The cry of war resounded through the capital, and 
through the most distant parts of the kingdom. ‘he passton for arms, 


éven suspended for some time, unfortunately too short a time,’ the hatreds 


of the different parties. 

‘¢ During the course of those glorious campaigns which have so often 
filled our enemies with admiration and surprize, and which wiil dazzle our 
Jatest posterity, as phenomena, more like the illusions of fiction than the 


truth of history. a crowd of illustrious generals rushed forth into the field , 


of battle. But, Oh! recollection not less afiii¢ting than flattering, while 
military trophies were accumulated, public happiness was buried . under 
torrents of blood, and heaps of ruins ; and the French, dreaded by others, 
groaned under internal afflictions! The country was triumphant, and, at 
the same time, was corroded by a discase which human wisdom thought 
was beyond remedy. 

«* Suddenly, our rending agitations are terminated, and our glory is raised 
toits highest summit, A man appeared : administrator, politician, legisla. 
tor, and warrior; in the flower of his youth, he marks every step by 
triumphs; he subdues Italy, tames the ferocious Mamelukes, saves the 
state from the gulph of anarchy into which it was again falling, concludes 
a moderate peace on the field of victory, sanétions a code of laws, secures 
the lives and property of the citizens, encourages the arts and sciences, 
prote¢ts all the branches of industry, recalls around the tombs of their 
ancestors those unfortunate wanderers, who, scattered among strangers, 

‘perpetually turned their weeping eyes towards their country—the object of 
the tenderest affections with, feeling men; re-establishes,the degraded 
Altars with pomp, restores to the sanctuary its priests and its splendour, 
¢stablishes the power of religion by toleration ; in short, completes the 
anost superb political monument, and secures its duration by the unity of 
power, and by its hereditary descent. A fourth dynasty commences; 
the empire rises with majesty ; mations and their sovereigns are habituated 
to: respect [the French; and the destinies of the earth are submitted to 


WNapoleon.’? : 


-, Upon this we shall make no remarks. We have already ex ceeded 
the bounds allotted to us for the examination of this work; and it is, 
therefore, sce.) for us to draw towards a conclusion. All our 


readers, we trust, have a sufficient knowledge of the events of the 
; mage late 
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fate Revolution, to deteé&t and expose the fallacious representations 
which this writer has attempted to impose upon them as the sober 
relations of truth. We cannot refrain, however,. from placing 
the world upon its guard against one of the many tricks which 
the partisans of the Usurper have employed to obliterate from the 
minds of mankind the recolle&ion of the illegitimate claims of Buon- 
dparte to the throne of France. Buonaparte we all know to be an 
adventurer of low birth, who has raised himself to the supreme autho- 
rity solely by his own crimes, and the dastardliness of his enemies ; 
and while we remember this, we cannot submit willingly to his 
guthority. His admirers, therefore,. are constantly endeavouring to 
abstract us from the recollection, by dazzling us with the splendour 
of his government, and by holding him up to us as the chief of a new 
and glorious dynasty. “The three dynasties of the Merovingians, the 
Carlovingians, and the Bourbons, we are told, are extinct, and a 
fourth has now commenced under the immortal Napoleon, Buona- 
parte is thus ranked with the greatest Monarchs who have swayed the 
sceptre of France—Princes whose memory is still dear to the loyal 
and the brave, and whose descendants have for so many ages been 
respected and obeyed. ‘The people, by this means taught to consider 
him as the equal of Pepin, Charlemagne, or St. Louis, or any of their 
former Sovereigns, begin to lose insensibly their abhorrence of his 
usurpation ; and he gradually appears to them not as an upstart tyrant, 
but as the regular and proper founder, of a new dynasty, whose 
claims to become the head of a regal family are as well founded as the 
claims of either of the three chicts who preceded him. From re 
garding him as the first of a race of Kings, who, we shall be per 
suaded, will be as legitimate Princes as any of the Bourbons, the 
transition will be bur short to a toleration of his government, and from 
that to a respect for the man, and finally, to a reverence for his autho- 
rity. We should all bear in mind, however, the means by which he 
acquired, and by Which he preserves his power ; and while we recol- 
leet his atrocities, and feel his tyranny, we should all remember that 
the rightful heir of the throne which he has usurped; a Prince en- 
Bore’ io all France, and to the whole world, by the elevation of his 
soul, and the benevolence of his heart, is at this momenta forlorn 
exile, wandering in strange and inhospitable regions. 

- As an essay exhibiting ‘ the causes of the fall of the three dynasties 
which have succeeded to the throne of France,” this work possesses 
scarcely more merit than as a history. The writer is tooumuch a man 
of system. He lays down his theory, and every thing is made ta.cdn- 
form to it. * We shall not see,” says he (introduction, p. 8)3 
** without some surprize, perhaps, that these causes, always the same 
in principle, have only varied in their circumstances.” To see this 
would indeed surprize the reader.—The founders of the first dynasty, 
he says (p. 64), sought no other support for the rhrone than arms, and 
thus, “in a measure, surrendered the fate of the Kingdon to the 
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caprice of the soldiery :”—but those who recollect the history of the 
Princes of that family, we think, will dissent from the inferencg 
which the author wishes to draw respecting the causes of its overthrow, 


It was not so much to the insubordinafion or turbulence of the military, 


as to their own imbecility, and, above ail, to the deep and constant ine’ 
trigues of the Mayors of the royal palace, that the Merovingian Kings 
owed the decline and overihiow of their authority, The Pepins, in whose 
family the great and important office of Mayor had long been heredi. 
tary, were always aspiring secretly to the crown of shesr inaster; and 
had always availed themselves of ev ry circumstance in the condition 
of the state, which could promote the ace¢ oplishment of their views; 
by this means they became gradually possessed of the supreme power, 
and at a moment when the disorders of the kingdom, the weakness of 
sthe King, and the discontents of the people, tavoured their project, 
they ascended the throne. Pepin ae the recogaition of his title in 
a great degree to the Pope; fel it is probable that gratutude for the 
interference of the Holy See, had a considerable share in determining 
him.to adopt a plan of strengthening s his usurpation, by attaching to it 
the powerful influence of the Church. 


«* He thought,” says M. Dampmartin, “ that the monarchy would 
/* acquire a stronger and more firm constitution, if the sacerdotal authority 
were united with military force: and he accordingly gave a decided pre- 
ponderance to the clergy, which, he supposed, would make them always 
devoted to the interests of a Prince_to whose choice they would owe their. 
elevation. But this displayed a great ignorance of the power of that 
esprit du corps, which alike disregards the ties of friendship, of consan- 
guinity, and of gratitude.—Pepin, in avoiding the error of Clovis, fell 
into another as great, and sowed the seeds of the destruction of his own 
dynasty on the very day he established it.’’ 


This opinion we think perfectly corre&t. The ambition of this 
new branch in the state, and their encroachment upon the rights and 
privileges of all the other branches during the reign of the Carlovin- 

ians, enabled them in time to exercise an influence highly dangerous 
to the welfare of the community ; and they~at length made use of the 
bounty of the King, and their “credit among the people, to accele- 
rate the degradation of the royal family: by a just chastisement, hows 
ever, not unfrequent in the history of mankind, they themselves be- 
came the victims of their own perfidy. ~ 


“« The founder of the third dynasty,’’ (says M. Dampmartin, p. 133), 

*¢ had attentively observed the fate of the Princes who had coven him 
on the throne; ‘he.saw that a government which owed its strength only to 
pe wer, was crushed by its own weight ; and that that which was 
parted by ecclesiastical power was swallowed up in anarchy. He con- 
p98 the design, unfortunately more seducing than judicious, of creating 
a new order, which should owe its existence to the Monarch, and which 
should be devoted to him-both by interest and by attachment. He ¢s~ 
tablished as an invariable principle, both for his own condu¢t and ~— 
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his successors—rhe abasement of the nobility, the taleration of the clergy, and 
the elevation of the people. Suchhave been, for eight centuries, the springs of 
the policy of the Capetian Kings. The more talents they have possessed, the 
‘nearer they have approached the constant obje¢t of their desires. We cannot 
help feeling sensations of surprize and admiration at seeing a line of con- 
- duét so uniformly observed by so many individuals, whose chara¢ters, 
dispositions, and talents were frequently so different. Were these im- 
ressions made upon the heirs to the throne at the period of their earliest 
infancy ? Bat whatever may have been the cause of their extraordinary du- 
ration, they were incessantly preying upon. the existence of the reigning 
house ; they operated constantly as a slow but no less certain poison, than 
those which had destroyed the Merovingians and the Carlovingians.’’ 


That this system of conduét could have been so unremittingly pur- 
sued from generation to generation, by ‘all the Capets, is scarcely 
possible. “I’he general policy of that family might, for many years, 
have been the same; but it was a policy which did not arise’ so 
much from any peculiarity in the genius of the different Princes of the 
Capetian line, as from the nature and state of the times. ~The nobles 
were powertul; and, except in the authority of the crown, their in- 
fluence found no check; that their power should be diminished, was 
' necessary, both for the stability of the throne, and for the tranquillity 
of the people; but to oppose the weight of the crown alone to that of 
the nobility, was sometimes a dangerous, and always an unpleasant 
task. The politicians of the times, therefore, in calling in the clergy 
and the people to the aid of the monarchy, pursued only the most 
obvious dictates of immediate policy. We agree with the author, 
that the, continuation of that conduét was unwise ; and we most 
firmly believe that the prevalence of those opinions upon which it 
_ was founded, and by which it was san@tioned, contributed not a little 

to prepare the people of France for that tremendous revolution which 
we have just witnessed. But we do not agree with him in censuring 
the successors of Hugh Capet, for all the mischiefs which the coun- 
try has suffered. The power of the nobility bad for many years been 
reduced to a degree of comparative insignificance, and was by no 
means calculated to excite the jealousy of the Prince: and we may 
naturally suppose that all animosity on his part had consequently 
ceased, The rivalry of factions, however, still subsisted.; one party 
was still anxious to supplant another in the administration of affairs ; 
each succeeding minister was solicitous of curbing the spirit of the 
nobles, because it was from them alone that they dreaded any effectual 
Opposition to their encroachments: in due time these lovers of place 
began to court the applause of the people; and from that moment the 
foundation of the constitution began to totter. Patriotism, honour, and 
virtue soon gave place to those base and selfish passions, the love of power 
and the love of emolument: each became eager only for himself; the 
interests of the state were disregarded ; one part of the community was 


set against another ; profligacy, corruption, and disorder became fainiliar 
‘. to 
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to all; the people were flattered and cajoled, the clerzy despised, the 
nobility degraded, and the monarchy itself finally overthrown. 

| Though the author declares that he has cick at exhibiting a view 
Of the causes of the fall of the three dynasties of France; and appears 
confident that he has fully succeeded in the arduous task, we confess we 
have but little to ay in fayour of that part of his work. As he has fre. 
quently sacrificed t 
causes: of some, misfortune, or the consequences of some miscondyg 
om the part of the Monarch, it was but reasonable to hope that his. 


expositions upon such subjects would have been clear and satisfaGory, 


This, however, is nor the case. His opinions are frequently incor. 
rect, and his information is erroneous; his conjectures are sometimes 
ridiculous, ‘and his statements generally imperfect. Much originality 
of thought on such subjects is, perhaps, not to be expected: those who 
do expect it, need not look for it here. 

Of the style of this volume it is almost impossible to give any ge. 
meral charaéter. It appears to be the work of many hands, “ The 
Preliminary Discourse” is flowing ; but in every line we see the en- 
thusiasm and the extravagance of a poet. “ The Introdudtion” is 
‘an attempt at peculiar elegance ; but it is not so highly finished as to 


‘hide the marks of great and frequent labour. “ The Annals” them. . 


selves form a heterogeneous mass of perspicuity and obscurity, elo- 
uence and dullness, strength and weakness, as well as of truth and 
| falsehood, and of good sense and absurdity. They display some talent, 
but a much greater want of it. 
Having now examined the nature and the tendency of these 
*¢ Annals,”’ having exposed the principles and the chara€lers of the 
men by whom they are compiled, and having put the public upon its 
ward against the falsehoods and the misrepresentations with which they 
and their work will attempt to delude the world, we feel some 
satisfaction at having so far performed our duty as impartial criti¢s, 
and as honest men. We have only to add, that, while the press of 
England remains free, and while it boasts of an historical work at 
which the great genius of Burke condescended to labour, and which 
still maintains the same pure principles, the same inviolable regard for 
truth, the same stedfast attachment to good order and true religion, 
and the same clearness, energy and elegance of diction, which have 
always charaCterised the old “ Aynual Register,” we think that the 
judicious historian who shall hereafter undertake to acquaint posterity 
with the events of the present times, will never resort to the vicious 
productions of France, or to the “ Annals” of Beaunoir and his Gallic 
associales, 
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Ye Plutarque des Feunes Demoiselles.—The Young Ladies’ Plutarch : or 

~ Abridgment of the Lives of the Illustrious YVomen of all Countries, 
with Lessons explanatory of their Aétions and Works. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Pr. 800. Paris. 1806. Imported. by Deconchy. 


“A. JUDICIOUS summary of female biography, would unquestion- 

ably be an useful appendage to the number of books particularly 
“qapted to the use of ladies’ schools. “I'he execution, however, of 
such a work, unfortunately requires more taste and judgment than 
those who assume that office generally possess. It must be confessed, 
indeed, that it is rather an arduous task, as we have not yet any just 
delineations of the temale character, worthy of being denominated 
biography. In all languages, and in almost all writers, who have at- 
tempted to pourtray the female charaCter, there are’so many aberrations 
from reason and sound judgment, that it were difficult to consider them 
any thing but the effect of passions and partialities. In one, a tone ot 
_ blind admiration pervades the whole; in another, a supercilious sen- 
timent of superiority and sarcastic depreciation ; and both, in utter con- 
tempt of reason, justice or humanity, havé agreed to look on women 
either as angels or demons, according to their respective countries, or 
particular fortunes. [ew works have done so much injury in this re- 
_ speét, to the progress of sound reason, and the true principles of 
Christianity, as the Adventures of Telemachus ; and the opinions of 
the amiable, perhaps more properly enthusiastic, Fenelon, have 
contributed to prepossess the minds of youth, especially on the Con- 
tinent, with the idea that all women are either like his Calypso, or 
Astarbé. It is in vain, indeed, that'we look in French books for any 
information of thosé women who have attained that masculine 
command of their passions, and the unimterrupted exercise of their 
judgment, which’ mark the lives of the more distinguished statesmen 
and philosophers. Such persons ate only found in England, and cotise- 
guently it is in this country alone that we are to expect their real por- 
traits to be drawn, where ithe originals exist. It is not, therefore, 
extraordinary that our author, in selecting his memoirs of seventy- 
five women, sixty-five of whom are French, should present us only 
with sketches of those whose writings or alions interest the feel- 
ings more than they exercise the judgment. The learned ladies, 
with the exception of Madame Dacier, who-appears only as an indus- 
tricus Greek zealor, seem not to be considered as femmes illustres by 
this Young Ladies’ Plutarch, ‘Three or four princesses, some daring 
prostitutes, such as Ninon de ’Enctos and Joan of Arc, others purely 
fabulous, as Semiramis, Fredegonde, and Petrarch’s Laura, are all the 
illustrious characters introduced here, that have not been mere faiseuses 
de rime, or conteuses! Want of discrimination, indeed, in the selec- 
tion of the most proper lives, is not the least, defeét of this work, 
particularly as it is designed for the use of young) persons. What 
could induce the author to include the infamous life of Ninon de 
YEnclos in his selection, we are ata loss to determine. A handsome 
abandoned courtezan, who only. possessed that species of address pe- 
culiar 
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culiar to her character, and which, -assisted by her personal charms, 
gave her a temporary reputation of greatiess ; but who has left no per. 
manent proof that she had either talents ox learning (ihe letters_as. be 
cribed to ber being spurious),.can have little claim to the distinétion of al 
illustrious, otherwise than for her crimes. The idea is uly French; te 
and it most assuredly never would have entered the imagination of ay al 
tc 
tl 
£ 
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English biographer, who was compiling a work destined for the in. 
struciion of young ladies, to present his. fair pupils with memoirs of 
Nelli Gwyn, who indisputably possessed infinitely greater talents and 
more beauty than’Ninon, Joan of Are is introduced merely to have 


an opportunity of abusing the English. “The whole hisiory, and per. 
haps too the very existence of Semiramis, is a mere fable. The* F © 
same character may be applied to the account of Fredegonde, sup. t 
posed to have become a Gothic princess in the fifth century, by her , 


intrigues and horrible atrocities. This Gothic tale, another paraphrase . 
of Fenelon’s Astarbé, first became popular at the commencement of : 
the revolution, when every means were used to render the unfortunate o 
Queen odious, ‘and has since been repeatedly the subjeci of many sa- . 
pient sefiections in the Moniteur, on the effects of female influence 
and government. It is, indeed, an unquestionable fact, that I rance 
has been from the earliest times to the present hour, uniformly ga, 
verned by women! Robespierre was led by his mistress, and the pre- 
sent tyrant is equally influenced by his, who has more histori. 
cal knowledge, and much greater talents, than he himself possesses.— 
Of France it may be observed, as Cicero said of Rome during the 
days of Verres—** Ut nemo tam rusticanus Roma—quin sciret jura 
omnia prztoris urbani, nutu atque arbitrio Chelidonis meretricule gu- 
bernar:.” ; 3 
The general character of these volumes discovers all the principal fea- 
tures of the literary fashion of the day of France; a studious regard toex- 
ternal decency and decorum of expression in amatory affuirs ; a sancti- 
monious attention~ to morality and religion, without any reference ta 
principle ; a strong propensity to panegyrize al] royal favourites and 
their parasites ; and an eagerness to represent every thing as, great and 
good, shat flatcers ambition and military glory. Extracts from all the 
different writers are given as beauties that administer to those views, 
and Madame Beaumer’s Ode, entitled La Adort des Heros (a poem 
of considerable merit) occupies a conspicuous place. Madaine de la 
Vigne’s Ode of the “ Dauphin to Louis XIV.” answers the same 
purpose. The following lines, written above a century and a half 
ago, will shew that the present ambition of France is not modern, as | 
many weak-minded persons have inferred as a consequence of the sup- 
posed talents of Buonaparte. ; 


Plus moderé qu’ Alexandre, 
D’un pere vittorieux, 

Je vois l’empire s’etendre. 
Qu’il subjugue tout le monde: 
Si son destin me seconde, 

Je saurai le conserver, 








Mesdames 
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__ Mesdames Boccage and Beaumont receive but a very limited praise, 
" because they have imitated and admired the English writers. Boccage 
and Viot, both of whoim died in 1801, are the only modern charac- 
ters in this work. ‘The ambitious’ Agrippina, the mother of Nero, 
also makes her appearance here: but i would not have been prudent 
‘to have brought to remembrance the mother of the Gracc! Mu, among: 
‘the memoirs Of illustrious women published under the domination of 
Buonaparte. That, indeed, would have undone all the author has la- 
boured to effec by his sele&t memoirs, which, under the pretence of 
including a biographical sketch of all the illustrious women of every 
country, only contain some imperfect notices, often erroneous, of 
those who have been most conspicuous for their adulation of power 
and dignities, or who have emerged from obscurity to ascend thrones 
and enjoy regal or imperial honours, such as Anne Bole eya, Cathe- 
fine the First of Russia, Fredezgonde, &c. Such are the iudire&t 
means used to flaiter the caitif family that now domineers over France, 
and threatens (o extend itself over the old world. 

On comparing the relative merit of the writers whose lives and 
charaGters are mentioned in these volumes, it must strike the most neg - 
ligent © observer, that almost all those who evsnce any real depth of talent 
or judgment, have been educated in the Protestant faith. T hat many 
of them should have adopted, as we are here told, according to the 
prevailing manners of Imperial France, the forms of the Carholic 
Church, in order to receive a pension from the King, iS pet haps not 
amatter of scrious reprehension in sucha country. These changes, 
however, were scldom effected before age and penury had impaired 
the energy of their mind, and their spirit of independence. The fa& 
is, indeed, not the less important to confirm the well-known truth, 
that the ten degrees of mental improvement can never exist under 


the blasting iifluence of Popish superstition. 


This work is so very incorreétly printed, that it. will embarrass ju- 
venile readers of French in this country to understand it. 


Essai Historique sur le Commerce et ie Nat vigation dela Mur Noire, €8e- 
g ; 


An Historical Essay on the Commerce and Navigation of the Black Sea; 
or Voyages and Enterprises undertaken with a View to establish Com- 
mercial and Maritime Relations between the Ports of the Black Sea 
and those of the Mediterranean. Embellished with three Charts of, 
Sirst, the Interior Navigation of a great Part of European, Russia, 
and that of ancient Poland ; second, Europe, indicating the lvacks of 
the Russian Commerce by the Baltic and Black Sea to the Ports of the 
Mediterranean; third, a Plan of the Cataraéts of the Nieper. 8wo. 
s Francs. Agasse. Paris. 


T is a truth too well established to be disputed, even by the sceptical’ 


philosophers of this sceptical age, that commerce is the parent of 


givilization and wealth; and that it has, in consequence, most engaged 
the 
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the attention of the most polished and most civilized nations. Te wa 
not from study that the Czar Peter derived his conviétion of this a 
since his education was very much neglected ; but his natural genits 
led him to examine, with a critical eye, the respective situation of the 
different states of Europe, and that examination led him to the dig 


covery of the principle of their power. -He immediately resolved tg 


consolidate a power of his own on asimilar basis. The means which 
he adopted for acquiring the degree of knowledge that was neceSsap 

for the creation of a navy aré well known, as well as the success of 
his efforts to extend’the navigation of his ships successively over the 
Baltic, the Caspian, and even the Frozen Ocean, where he established 
a port, which was frequented by foreign vessels. Geography pointed 
out to him a fourth sea, to the south of: his dominions, offering the 
most powerful inducements to the spirit of commercial enterprise ; 
but he was separated from ‘it by the intervention of a small state, 
whose weakness‘rendered her the abject dependent of an ambitious 
and jealous power, who. exercised an absolute controul over her, 
The Black Sea, washed to the north a long coast which was inha- 
bited by Tartars, who were also masters of a peninsula containin 

some good ports, of whith, however, they could make no use. The 
Ottomans, alone, sovereigns of the country by which this sea was 
surrounded, monopolized its commerce. ‘The successors of Peter be- 
held with pain this obstacle to the aggrandizement of their empire; 
and, in the course of years, they sycceeded in removing it. It is to 
the reign of Catherine lf. more especially, that Russia is indebted ‘for 
the present extent of her power. She added to the inheritance of het 
fathers, Lithuania and ali the eastern part of Poland; by a negotiation 
skilfully conducted, she became mistress of the Crimea; and the war 
with the Turks, carried on with vigour, and terminated with success, 
procured for her the unmolested navigation of the Black Sea. This 
advantage was secured by the Treaty of Kainardgy (a small town of 
Bulgaria, in European Turkey), concluded between Russia and the 
Porte, on the 21st of July 1774. 


¢ Before the treaty of Kainardgy, the commerce of the Black Sea was 
confined to Constantinople and the Archipelago. Most of the coasts of 
that sea belonged to the Grand Seignor, and the rest to the Khan of Tar- 
tary. The liberty of frequenting them, and ‘of navigating the Black Sea, 
and the Sea of Azof, was confined to the Turks. 

‘¢ The trade carried on in the-ports of these Seas consisted in provisions 
of all kinds, necessary for the supply of Constantinople, which capital 
sent them in return various articles of merchandize of which they stood in 
need ; but as the value of such articles was greatly inferior to that of the 
objects imported, the balance was paid in specie. 

‘“¢ This trade is still carried on; but another of greater importance has 
been secured by the Treaty of Kainardgy. By that treaty Russia abe 
tained from the Porte the freedom of navigation in the Black Sea; a cone 
cession in which Austria, France, and several other Powers, have since paf- 


ticipated ; and commercial and miaritime relations have been established 
: between 
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fetweery the ports of-the Black Sea and those of the Mediterranean, There 
isnow a regular exchange of their natural and other productions ; those of 
Russia and Poland are exported dire€tly from the Black Sea to the Medi- 
qerranéan, by the Canal of Constantinople, and thus find a new, easy, and 
profitable market. The extenston of the commerce of the Black Sea, in 
the course of twenty years has been such that, in 1893, it employed goo 


| ghips of different nations,”’ 


© [twas with a view to render this commerce better understood by 


his countrymen, and to enable them toturn it togreater advantage, that 
the author published the Essay before us ; in which he describes the naz 
tare ‘and quality of the, cargoes fitted for the trade ; and gives a table 
of the Russian coins, weights, and measures, with every other parti- 
cilat necessary to.be known. These are interspersed with judicious 
and useful observations, which bespeak the man of sense, «nd are evi- 
dently the fruits of experience. 

In our Review of Mts, Guthrie’s adinirable Travels in the Crimea, 
we entered so much at large into a description of that delightful 
country, that it would be no satisfa€tion to our readers to extract the 
account given of it by the author of this Essay. Suffice it therefore to 
say, that hjs account will prove highly imteresting. to commercial 
men, as every port capable of receiving vessels, and with which wade 


, : 2, 
thay ‘be carried on, is particularly described. 


Kitab Mosdbakat Albark Oualsamam fi soit Alhamdm. La Colombe 
Messagere, Fe. 


The Carrier-Pigeon, more swift than the Lightning, more prompt than 

the Clouds. By Michel Sabbagh. Translated from the Arabic into 
French, by A. J. Silvestre de Sacy. Bvo. Pp. g6. Galland. 
Paris. 


HE author of this singular production is one of those wandering 
wn Savans whom Buonaparte, with a view to the future conquest 


-otigypt, brought over with him from that country, when, after his 


disgraceful defeat at Acra, he deserted his army and fled to. France. 
This man‘is a Syrian by birth, and/is now employed im the Amperial 
Pritting-office at Paris. In a short preface, he gives an aceéuntof 
the circumstance’ which induced him to compose this work. Being 
in Company, one day, with some of the French literati, who have dj- 
reéted their-attention to Oriental literature, the conversation turned 
on Arabian poetry, when Sabbagh was requested to give the company 
a‘$pecimen of it in two extempore verses, the subject of which was 
to be the’ message of a lover ‘to ‘his absent’ mistress: after a moment's 
reflection, he produced the following ; which'may, for’ any thing we 
know, have great merit’‘in the original, though cértaifily they are not 
Very entertaring in the transiation. | , 

— ; oe “ *€ Tender 
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© Tender pigeon, hasten thy flight to my beloved, and hasten to br; 
me back her answer; for love has disturbed my mind. “6 

«* The paper of this note is dear to me as the white of my eyes ; and the 
charaéters which my hand has impressed on it, are precious as the apple of 
my eye. Adieu, tender and feeling messenger.’’ 


The task which he had assigned to his pigeon attracted the attention 
and excited the curiosity, of the company, tiost of whom fefuised 
their asseneto the practicability of so training a pigeon, as to teach him 
to bring back a message. In order to dispel the doubts of these Gallic 
sceptics, the complaisant Syrian resolved to compose a work, in which. 
he would not only prove, by historical and incontestible fa€ts,.the 
astonishing sagacity of pigeons in carrying Jetters, but would point 
out the best means of training them for that purpose. Hence origi. 
nated the work before us: which is divided into five chapters, one 


the following heads : 


“ Cuap. I, Of the Birds called Hamém, and of the Species which is here 


treated of. 
*¢ Cap. II. Of the Variety of Pigeons to be preferred to others; of 


the natural Qualities, and of the Constitution, of that Bird. 
© Cuap. III. Of him who first introduced the use of Pigeons as car. 
riers ; of those who afterwards followed ,his example. 
‘© Cuar. 1V. The Mode of bringing up and of training Pigeons; and 
the Precautions to be observed when they are sent with a Note. 
‘© Cuap. V. Passages in Prose and Verse, from different Authors of 


past times, on this subject.’’ 


The third and fourth chapters are particularly. curious; and the » 
whole production is both interesting and entertaining. ‘Lhe French 
tranlation is accompanied with grammatical and historical notes, 
whith do honour to the erudition of M. de Sacy. 


Vita de Alessandro Vittorio Papacino d’ Antoni, &%c. 


The Life of Alexander Viétor Papacino d’ Antoni, Commandant of the 
Artillery, and Lieutenant General. By Prospero Balbo. 4to. Pp. 96. 


APACINO was the son of Alessandro Vittorio Papacino, go- 
vernor of the Port of Villa-Franca, at which place. he was born 

in 1714. He afterwards took his mother’s name of Antoni, by which 
he is more generally known. At the early age of seventeen he served 
as a volunteer in a regiment of artillery ; and two years after, in 1733s 
when war broke out, as a private soldier. His brave and generous 
_conduét soon gained him promotion; and, at the peace, he was em- 
ployed, at Piacenza, at Pavia, and at Milan, in negotiations and arrange- 
ments relative to the treaty, which he managed so as to give perfect 
satisfaction to both parties. He availed himself of the opportunity 
which a season of public tranquillity afforded him, for completing his 


studies in natural philosophy, mathematics, geometry, and mechanics, 
without ° 
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without neglecting polite literature, in which the Abbate Tagliazucchi 
was his master. But his studies were more particularly dirétted to 
the attainment of a full and perfect knowledge of every thing relating 
tothe artillery. He employed himself in continual experiments, and 
especially on gunpowder, on metals proper for the fabrication of arms, 
and in proving muskets and cannon. 

In 1755 he was appointed Dire&tor of the Theoretic Schouls, 
with the rank of Major ; and in 1759 he was honoured with the 
Order of St. Maurice, and received a pension. From 1766 to 1771, 
he had the genéral direction of the Theoretic and Praétical Schools, 
and enjoyed other distinguished posts. He had before this, in 17 
been entrusted with the task of instructing the young princes, sons to 
Amadeus IT. in the military art, an honour able employment, which 
he held for several years. During this interval he was provided with 


- a commandery, and acquired farther militar yrank. He assisted in the 


establishment of schools of art illery ; and, being gonvinced by repeated 
experiments, that chemistry was of great use in the fabrication of 
arms and of powder, he instituted a school for chemistry in thé 
arsenal. Efe also founded a particular, school for his own regiment, 
in order to instruct his soldiers in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and to teach them the use of artillery. 

Lieutenant-General Papacino d’Antoni died in 1786, bequeathing 
his books and manuscripts to Peter Anthony Canova, at whose death 
they came to the King of Sardinia. Such are the leading features in 
the life of a man whose genius appears to have contributed to the pro- 
gress of a science which, unhappily for mankind, has become but too 
necessary. His biogiapher has given an historical sketch cf this 
science, accompanied with a variety of appropriate experiments. In 
the midst of an aétive and laborious life, Papacino, besides editing the 
works of others, published several of his own composition. Among 
these were Jstituzioni Fisico- Meccaniche, 2 vols. 8vo. 1774, with 
plates; which were translated into French in 1777; E£same Della 
Polvere, 8vo. with plates, in 1765; this book was translated into 
French by the Count de Flavigny ; into Englis h by Kellert; and 
into German by Tempelhoff; Dei Uso dell? Armi da Fi u0Cd, i. Bvo. 
plates, in 1780; Z/ Maneggiamento delle Machine d@’ Artiglerie, in 8vo. 
in 1782; ‘sid Del? Architedura Militare per le Regie Scuole, in 
8v0, with_plates, in 1778. These last were also translated into several 
foreign languages. At the end of the Lite, the author gives a critical 
account of the ‘elementary works in use in the schools for artillery and 
fortification at Turin with ample comments on those of Papacino. 
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Recueil d’ Observations de Zoologie et d’ Anatomie Comparée, Sc. 
A Colleétion of Observations on Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, made 


in the Atlantic Ucean, the Interior of the new Continent, and in the 
South Sea, during the Years 1799, 1800, 1, 2, and 3- By Messrs, 
Humboldt and Bonpland. Part!. With seven plates. Imperial 
4to. Paris. 1805. Imported by Deconchy. 


HE public journals have long teemed with the effusions of this 

modern knight-errant of science, and his squire Bonpland, 
‘These are now colleéted and classed in a scientific manner, in which 
it is designed to divide the account of their travels in Europe and 
South America, according to the subjects of which they treat. This 
plan, it must be confessed, is very accommodating, as those who are 
pleased with extravagant adventures and wild reveries, can be gratified 
without going to the expence of a voluminous detail on animal or- 
ganization; while the more scientific reader, who wishes only for 
new facts in the history of nature, may te indulged with what- 
ever parts should be most agreeable to his taste and studies. Still, how- 
ever, the man of true science will be continually obliged to exercise 
the most rigid judgment to discriminate between real observations 
and:mere suppositions, beween what actually exists and what may 
be, andto mark with patient industry the facts, fancies, traditions, 
and inferences, which abound in this work. In the course of such 
extensive travels, it is not extraordinary that all these things should 
occur, but it is the province of judgment to arrange, methodize, and 
retrench those expressions of transitory emotions, which naturally 
arise in a mind strongly impressed with the idea that it is ina foreign 
and unknown country. One of our poetical botanists has alleged, 
in apology for his visionary speculations, * that extravagant theories 
in those parts of philosophy where our knowledge is yet imperfect, 
are not without their use, asthey encourage the execution of laborious 
experiments, or the investigation of ingenious deductions, to confirm or 
refute them.” Mr. Humboldt has adopted this opinion in its utmost 
latitude, and had he confined himself to such things only, as their 
truth could be ascertained by investigation, it would have been well; 
but the same spirit which a few years preceding conceived that the 
galvanic fluid made thought, or was the matter of thought (as it has been 
expressed), and that the gaseous oxyd of azot actually created ideas, 
seems to have accompanied our author to the banks of the Oronooko 
and the plains of Quito, to indulge his eccentric imagination with 
the music (melodious without doubt) of singing crocodiles and mon- 
keys ! 

Mr. Humboldt commences his work by observing, “ that the 
interior of South America, or the Kingdom of New Spain, hitherto 
so little visited by learned travellers, has furnished to M. Bonpland 
and him observations on zoology, and comparative anatomy, which 
. they 
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they think are not altogether unworthy of the attention of naturalists ; 
gnd that instead of dispersing them in the history of their travels to 
the tropics, they have thought that it would be more useful to the 
student of descriptive natural history to unite them in a separate 
work.” 

The first part of this colle€tion consists of the anatomy of the 
larynx of monkeys, o of the crocodile, and of several birds, such as 
the pelican, pheasant, &c. ; the description of a little monkey un- 
known in Europe, which the author has denominated, from its ex- 
ternal appearance, the lion-monkey (simia leonina); two new genera 
of fishes, of the order of Apodes, with a particular account of the fish 
thrown from the volcanoes in the province of Quito. For all these 
memoirs we are particularly indebted to the fertile pen of M. Hum- 
boldt. The second part, we learn, will contain the researches of 
M. Bonpland only, and is to consist of exact figures of Indian, Mexi- 
can, and Peruvian cranes; observations on the great crocodile or 
cayman'of Oronodko and the river Magdelen, and on the alligator of 
Cuba; anatomical researches on the lamantin, ant-eater, lazy, and the 
lama; new species of monkeys, birds, fishes, and serpents ; experiments 
made on the galvanic electricity of the gymnote, and on the gaseous 

roducts of the respiration of young crocodiles. ‘These are the prin- 
cipal objeCts which our travellers offer to the amateurs of zoology 
and comparative physiology. ‘I’hey also propose to give drawings of 
the fossi] teeth of elephants, which they found in the northern and 
southern hemispheres, on the back of the Cordellier of the Andes, 
always from 1026 to 1539 toises (from 6200 to 9300 feet) above the 
level of the sea. 

The first memoir in the part before us, consists of some desultory 
anatomical observations on the os.hyoides and the larynx of birds, 
monkeys, and crocodiles, in which it appears that the organ of the 
voice in these animals is of a particular conformation-proper for modu- 
lating sounds. The author, indeed, has not omitted to covertly recon- 
cile this organization with the notions in his former work on the irri- 
tability of the muscular and nervous fibre, to which we have before 
alluded ; and lest these designs should not be so readily conceived to 
illustrate that favourite scheme, he modestly informs us, that all the ana- 
tomical drawi ings which he now publishes, were executed in the open 
air, in the middle of woods, or in a small boat or canoe ! 

The second memoir treats of the little lion-monkey, which, ob- 
serves the author, is sO rare in its native country, that he has onl 
seen two, which were kept ina cage, whence, notwithstanding their 
constant and rapid movements, he took the sketch here given. It is 
an inhabitant of the plains on the eastern declivity of the Cordelliers, 
on the fertile banks of the Putumayo and Caqueta, and never as- 
cends even to the temperate regions. ‘This little animal, which the 
Spaniards call /eoncito (a diminutive of lion) has a white spot which 
extends over the tap of the nose, mouth and chin, a black visage, 
and its fore feet have claws like 7 of a cat, while the hinder ones 
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have nails:tike the human foot. It is but from seven to eight inches 
long, without the tail, which is of the same length as she body Ie 
is one of the least and most beautiful monkeys which our authors haye 
seen. It is gay and) playtul, but, like the most part of little animals, 
very irascible. When irritated, it bristles up the hair of its neck, 
which increases its'resemblance to the African lion. Its hissing, of 
whistling, imitates the song of little birds ; and it is supposed that the 
conformation of its larynx is analogous to that of the szmia edipus here 
deseribed. _M. Humboldt was informed that it is domesticated in 
the cabins of the Indians of Mocoa. 

The third memoir describes two new genera of fishes, called by 
our author Eremophilus and Astroblepus. At the height of 2600 
toises and upwards, great plains and considerable lakes are found on 
the Cordellier of the Andes. ‘ It is singular,” observes M. Hum. 
boldt, ‘chat whilst-these plains are covered with a beautiful vegeta. 
tion, with woods, beasts and birds, the lakes and rivers should be so 
little imhabited. ‘Those around the city of Mexico, at 1160 toises 
high, nourish only two kinds of tsh, which belong to the genera 
sirenes and proteus. In the kingdom of Granada, im the beautiful 
valley of Bogota, 1347 toises high, there are also but two species, 
which the inhabitants call guapacha and capitano, the former is an 
atherinus, and the latter, which is here described, is a new genus of 
the order of Apodes, that the author, from its solitary situation, de- 
nominates eremophilus: but should this name not be applicable, if 
found with other fish, he suggests that of thrichomyéterus, trom the 
barbillons attached to its nose. It is from eleven to twelve inches long, 
its body covered with mucous, and is a very fine flavoured aliment. 

The Astroblepus, so calied from the vertical position of its eyes, is 
much eaten at Popayan, where the inhabitants call it pescado negre 
(black fish). It is found only in those parts of the river Cauca, that 
are not the most contiguous to the junction of Vinegar River, which 
descends from the volcano of Purasé, and brings with itsuch a quan- 
tity of sulphuric acid *, which occasions its waters to be denominated 
vinegar, and which destroys all the fish in the Cauca throughout the 
space of four leagues after their union. 

The last memoir in this part, is on a new species of Pimelodus, of 
the genus silurus, thrown out by the volcanoes of the kingdom of Quito. 
‘The grand explosions are periodical and rare : but the Cotopaxi, ‘I un- 
gurahua, and Sangay, vomit, every twenty or thi: ty years, innumerable 





* The author acknowledges that he could not 'deteét any acid by che- 
mical analysis, in the water of Vinegar River; but he supposes that there 
must be some which renders it noxious to fish. He offers no reason why 
this insalubrious quality should issue from ‘the volcano, rather than from 
the soil, over w hich the river passes ;. but rests satisfied with a mere vul- 
gar conjeélure, which it was particularly his duty. to have established, or 
refuted by actual observation, 
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uantities of fish, at least so says M. Humboldt, on the authority of 
the Spanish Americans, a people who possess more wit and love of 
ridicule than perhaps any other in the Christian world. , ‘The author, 
indeed, does not say that he saw himself anv of those fishy eruptions, 
nor does he mention any that have happened since 16g8; yet he as- 
sures us that the Cotopaxi and ‘Tungurahua throw out “fis h sometimes 
“&t the crater, which is on the top of these mountains, and sometimes 
by lateral vents, but always at 2,500, or 2,600 toises above the level 
of the sea. ‘Lhe Indians. asserted, that these fish were sometimes 
ejected /iving ; but the author has becun to doubt of the truth of such 
reporis, although he has adopted their supposition, that the volcanic * 
fish are the same as those found in the rivulets at the foot of the vol- 
canoes. The Spaniards call them prennadillas (meaning small worth- 
less things, easily taken) as they are very numerous and small (from 
two to four inches long), extremely disagreeable in appearance, and 
eaten o:tly by the most indigent of the native Indians. ‘This species 
of fish, it appears, lives in rivulets at the te mperature of 10° of the centi- 
grade thermometer, while other species of the same genus live in ri- 
vers on the plain, at the temperature of 27°. We must pass over the 
author’s attempt to explain the phenomenon of his volcanic figh, as 
his slieiisenionte respecting the temperature of volcanoes, or the ex- 
istence of great subterranean lakes, are all either very obvious or ver 
visionary ; but the following account, which M. Humboldt received 
from the Corregidor of Ibarra, may amuse some readers. ‘ It is 
known that the volcano of Ymbaburu has ejected enormous quantities 
of prennadillas ; it still continues co do so from time to time, espe- 
cially after great rains, It is observed, that these fish actually live in 
the interior of the mountain, as the Indians of St. Paul fish for them 
in a rivulet +, even at the very place whence it issues from the rock. 
This fishery does not succeed, neither during the day nor in moon- 
light ; zt must be a very dark night, otherwise the prennadillas will not 
come out of the volcano, the interior of which is hollow.” * It ap- 
pears then (observes our author on this important comnrunication), 
that light is injurious to these subterranean fish, which are not 
accustomed to so strong a stimulus. ‘What species (he adds), which in- 





* Perhaps it would be more corre&t, notwithstanding the author’s ac. 
count to the contrary, to say fish thrown from their beds by earthquakes, 
rather than by volcanoes. 

+ We are not told, indeed, whether that water be affe€ted in the 
‘manner which it has been said all the rivers in South America are, hamely, 
that of being stagnant during the night, and fic: Win g rapidly during the 
day! Perhaps M. Humboldt may give us some new information, in another 
division of his work, on day and night rivers, as he has here done on 

dey and night fish. In justice, however, it must be observed, that he 
has withheld some of the observations’ which wére announced in his 
Leticrs to Fourcroy, and read to the National Lostitute. 
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habits the rivulets in the vicinity of Quito, lives exposed to the bright. 
ness of the meridian sun.” This latter circumstance might have in- 
duced M. Humboldt to suspect either the tale of the volcanic subter- 
ranean nyCtalope fish, or the accuracy of his conclusion that they 
were of the same species as those found in the brooks of Quito. His 
observations on the migration of species, add no credibility to this ac. 
. count of subterranean night fish, nor the success of the Indian mode 
of fishing for them. 

In doubting the accuracy of so distinguished a philosophical travel. 
ler as M. Humboldt, it is perhaps our duty, in Gandour to the author 
and the public, to state our reasons for thinking that his sanguine cre- 
dulity, in matters of natural histor y, has afforded the witty Spaniards 
of South America an opportunity of exposing his speculations to - 
ridicule of less minds, and to the suspicion of more grave and p 
found philosophers. [t is well known that M. Humboldr, a heel 
not a native of. France, is a philosopher of the French school, and 
the natives both of New and Old Spain, have been too Jong insulted 
by men of the same class, not to feel indignant at their obtrusive visits 
under the appearance of philosophical travellers. Hence the reason 
why, they have communicated such extravagant accounts to our au- 
thor, only to render him, and the French philosophers, more ob- 
noxious to ridicule, and to enjoy the pleasure of laughing at the 
weakness of a set of men, who for more than a century, oes been 
abusing the Spaniards as illiterate and uncultivated boors. Jn Madrid, 
Valentia, and several other parts of Spain, we know many humorous 
and successful deceptions were imposed on this traveller ; and froma 
native of Mexico, a very intelligent naturalist, who was in that city 
during the visit of our author, we have learned of numerous in- 
stances in which the same successful attempts to bewilder this ga//i- 
cized philosopher, were even still more systematically eae a 
out South America. As an extenuation of such conduét, it is as- 
serted, that the world may rely on the accuracy of the Bah of 
the natives of Mexico and Peru, which contain very ample and au- 
' thentic information of-the natural history of those countries, without 
any intermixture of French gasconade. 

With respect to the intrinsic merit of the present work, it is the 
more considerable that the utmost confidence may be placed in M. 
H.’s drawings; and. as faithful delineations of existing animals, they 
must be highly interesting to ichthyologists, and lovers of natural 
history, independent of the opinions, or illustrations of the author. 
“Jt is of litle importance to the present inquiry, whether M. Hum- 
boldt’s volcanic fish have been (as conjectured), roasted in the fire, 
boiled in water, or parboiled in slimy argillaceous mud ; it is enough 
that the design and description of his Pimelodus Cyclopum here given, 
faithfully represent a little fish found in the rivers in the kingdom of 
Quito. Of this we cannot entertain a doubt, and are consequently 
obliged to the author for bringing to our knowledge the existence of a 
hitherto non- descript animal. ‘The engravings to this work are exe- 
cuted in a style of elegance, which we could wish to be more gene- | 
al in subjects of natural history in this country. 
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Le Genie de Voltaire apprecté dans tous ses Ouvrages, &c. 


The Genius of Voltaire appreciated in all his Works ; designed as a Sup- 
plement to all the Editions of that tllustrious Writer. By M. Palis- 
sot. Pp. 426. 12mo. Paris. 18.6, Imported by Deconchy. 


PALISSOT’s opinions of Voltaire are long well known, 
9 as being among the most just and candid of any of that vo- 
Juminous and sarcastic writer’s admirers. ‘This voluine, which pro- 
fesses to be no_more than a kind of prolegomena to ail the works of 
Voltaire, will be found extremely convenient for those who may wish 
to have-an idea of every piece which has fallen from the fertile pen of 
that writer. It cannot be expected to contain a complete analysis of 
all his dramatical, historical, poetical, and philosophical works ; but 
the more important merits and defects of each piece are carefully and 
candidly pointed out; and it is acknowledged, that in every depart- 
ment either cf science or literature, Voltaire has numerous equals and 
éven some superiors; that, from his extreme vivacity, he was incapable 
of profound meditation; but that no other writer has ever before 
united so much excellence and variety in every subject. There is, 
perhaps, some truth in the conclusion; yet mere copioysness, 
without any grand features of originality, is certainly a very negative 
merit; if isa much more unequivocal proof of great industry than 
great talents, and is sufficiently characteristic of the genius of French 
writers in general, who are undoubtedly the most laborious literary 
drudges in the world, not even excepting the Germans. This ap- 
pearance of great art and labour, it is allowed, predominates in the 
works of Voltaire: the Henriade is justly despised for its far-fetched 
and even puerile antitheses ; and most of ‘the author’s comedies ‘and 
poems abound in low vulgar expressions, which are incompatible with 
the language and style of puetry. ‘ He had the sentiment (says M. 
Palissot), but nature, otherwise so liberal, refused him the genus of 
comedy; and he reproached Corneille with buffooneries which were 
not so bad as many of those he introduced into his own comedies.” 
Voltaire also abused Shakespeare and Dryden, for the licentiousness of 
some of their expressions, while he himself very often adopted all the 
grdéssness that he could stealfrom Switt. Of his total Incapacity for 
the office of critic or commentator, our editor has given very con- 
vincing proofs, in accounting for the alternate hyperbolical praises 
and unwarrantable censures which he bestowed on the writings of Cor- 
neille, by observing, that his sentiments always partook of his hu- 
mour while iv the ‘act of w riting, and that, consequently, both were 
fluctuating and extravagant in the extreme.- Of the accuracy of 
this observation little doubt can be entertained; and it may be 
taken as descriptive not only of the state of Voltaire’s mind, but of 
that of all the French writers, who can never examine any sub- 


jet, unless under the influence of a strong passion, which is governed 
Lig only 
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only by the difficulty of finding connected words to express it. That 


such men are incapable of correct reasoning is self-evident; but they 


are no less deficient in ideas of equity or Justice, and are extremely 
dangerous companions, whether ina philosophical, moval, political, 
or commercial capacity. Wherever the passions domineer over reason, 
thie selfish emotions will naturally prevail; hence the cause of - 
vanity and egotism so disgusting in every description of people i 
France. 

The object of M. Palissot being to apologize for, aud recommend, 
the works of his favourite author, he] has been induced to make a de. 
fence of his obscenities as well as his infidelity: in the latter he has 
tolerably well succeeded, provided we could believe ‘his assertion, 
that Voltaire really possessed: something of pious Protesta ntism, and 
that all his sarcasms* against religious dogmas were only des igned 
against pstestor aft and the other abuses of Christianity. The opinions 
of the editor, however, are too nearly allied to the folly of deisin, to 
establish any very favourable idea of his author’s piety and religious 
faith. His defence of the Pucei/e is still more objectionable. “A 
avork of , pleasanty (he observes) never was very dangerous to the 
manners 5 and We may venture to avow, that we should see with less 
jnqaigtude the Pucetie in the hands of a young woman, than the 
Heloise of Rousseau.” ‘This comparison may be correct ; but itonly 
proves that there are degrees of turpitude, and that both are a national 
disgrace to literature. It is some consolation to the other states of 
Eure ye, to think that there are not two similar works in any modern 
soa and that, in this respect, the French is the vehicle of the 
most atrocious, and pernicious obscenity that ever formed the subject 
of a critical commentary + in modern days. 

Upon the whole, although we cannot suppose that any English 
reader will be contented with French criticism, we consider it possible 
to glean a sufficiently accurate idea of the real merits and defects of 
the voluminous writings of Voltaire from this little volume. The 
editor’s remarks on sone of thc ciiticisms, or rather Axzmours, on the 
works of ‘Corneille, are highly worthy the attention of our modern 





* M. Palissot confesses that ‘‘ one cannot exculpate him from the charge 
of having injured public morals by the licentiousness of his little pamphlets, 
such as Quand, Qui ’ Mais, Pourguoi, &c. against the established religion.” 
An actusation suthcie ntly serious (ie have induced the editor to reject i all such 
effusions from his edition. On some other of his*tales and romances he 
very properly exclaiins, ‘* how was it possible that Voltaire could debase 
himself by such shocking valgarities ! ‘These observations of his apolo- 
gist will, doubtless, have a oreater effect in diminishing the mischievous 
influence of Voltzire’s desultor y pieces, than even the nervous, elegant, but 
often malignant, invectives of the Abbé Geoffroi. 

+ Some. person, perhaps, will adduce as an exception, a work in English, 
Jones since sunk into its merited oblivion, but which was reviewed and re= 
commended in the second yolume of the Month/y Review ! 
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play-wrights, who seem to have swallowed entire all Voltaire’s ca- 
prices, with the same voracity as the doginas of Aristotle; and the 
world has-reason to lament the indigestibiliry of both, which have 
almost extinguished all the original talents devoted to the dramatic art. 
Ina word, the chief merit of Voltaire is nearly reduced to that of being 
the best versifier of his language, in which he has no rival (unless some 
of Boileau’s verses can be so far honoured), as the frequent discordanees 
of Corneille, and the inflated, ridiculous bombast of Racine, are wholly 
insupportable, and unworthy of being compared with the concise, 
nervous melody, and general elegance of this Protean writer. 


Mes Souvenirs de Vingt Ans de Scour a Berlin: ou, Frederic le Grand, 
sa Famille, sa Cour, son Gouvernement, ses Academics, ses Ecoles, 
et ses Amis Litterateurs et Philosophes. Par Dieudsané Thiebault, 
de |’Academie Royale de Berlin, @cc. &c. Seconde Edition. 


Stomes. 8vo. Pp. 1885. Paris. Buisson. 1805. 


Original Anecdotes of Frederic the Second, King of Prussia, and of his 
Family, his Court, his Ministers, and his Literary Friends: col- 
leéted during a familiar Intercourse of Twenty Years with that 
Prince. ‘Translated from the French of Dieudooné Thiebault, 
Professor of Belles Lettres in the Royal Academy of Berlin, 
2 vols. 8vo. Pr. 1007. 16s. Johnson.. 1805. 


HE name of an Academician, called to the Royal Academy of 
Berlin of account of his reputation, by Frederic the Great, 
will draw attention, and raise expectations. ‘These will not be dis. 
appointed ; for, though some of the anecdotes be pretty generally 
known, and others relate to occurrences that cannot, we pre- 
sume, on their own account be very entertaining; yet nothing in 
which Frederic I]. is concerned, though not always immediately, can 
be altogether uninteresting ; nor any subject, selected by a man of such 
genius, discernment, knowledge and taste as Thiebauli, be insipid. 
Our Academician observes in his Preface, that the portrait of the 
greatest man would be imperfect, mute, or vapid, were it to ‘stand 
alone the object of our observation. Nor can it be disallowed, 
that to relate of such a man no more than mere personal anecdotes, 
would be to present the world with his profile only, or a resemblance 
half brought out on the canvas. How could we attain to a certain know« 
ledge of his charagter, if we are unacquainted with the persons with 
whom he chose to be surrounded, with those who enjoyed his confi~ 
dence and favour, or who have been injured by his'errors and injus- 
tice ; if we are ignorant of how he treated individuals who did him ser~ 
vice, or how revenged himself of those, from whom he had received 
offence. It is not worth while to examine in this place, whether or 
not the persons who surroundedshim were justly entitled to be so dis- 


tinguished. “They are placed in that sjtuation, not on their own ace 
count, 
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count, but for the purpose of eliciting the principal personage of the 
scene. Considering memoirs as a species of writing extremely inte. 
resting, instructive and necessary (to biography, no doubt, or gene. 
yal history), when the persons they delineate are men of genius, he 
was earnestly desirous to bequeath to posterity, minute and complete 
Memoirs of Frederic the Great. Hesaw with regret *, that no one 
was employed in this interesting enterprize, and rather than thatit 
should remain unattempted, he, more than five-and-twenty years ago, 
resolved to undertake it himself. "The idea never afterwards abandoned 
him, nor was it scarcely ever from his thoughts. He devoted to it 
the leisure time of every day. He successively composed, augmented 
and preserved (no doubt) his notes, an4 at length produced the work 
that now appears before the public. He makes the strongest protesta- 
tions of fidelity, veracity, and accuracy,.and solemnly declares that 
not a single word appears in it that has nat his entire belief, 

The work is divided into five parts—PartT I. Frederic the Great 
--in his ordinary Conversation—in his Studies, Opinions, and Lite- 
rary Compositions—in his Youth—in his Private and Domestic Life 
—In his Old Age, under Infirmities, and at Death. | 

Part II.’ Frederic the Great and his Family :—Frederic L.— 
William I.—the Queen of Prussia— William Augustus, the Eldest of 
the Brothers of Frederic— William I]. Nephew of Frederic-—Prince 
Henry, Second Brother of Frederic—Prince Ferdinand, Third Brother 
of Frederic—Princess Ulrica, Queen Dowager of Sweden—Princess 
Amelia of Prussia, AbbeSs of Quedliuberg-——the Duchess of Brunswick 
and her Children. 

Parr III. Frederic the Great and his Court—Festtvals, Mar- 
riages, and Travellers—State of the Court of Frederic—Court Festi- 
vals and Marriages—Schaffkotsch, Schlaberndorff, and Bastiani—Poel- 
nitz— Madame de Troussel—the ‘Travellers— Foreign Ambassadors— 
Embassy of France—Mons. de Guines—Mr. De Pons St. Maurice— 
Embassy of Austria, General Nugent—Embassy of England, Sir 
Andrew Mitchel, Mr. Elliot—Embassy of Saxony, Baron de Sruthe- 
reim,.Count de Zingendorfi—Embassy of Russia, Prince Dolgo- 
roucki, &c. 

Part lV. Frederic and his Government, Civil and Military— 
Introduction—Civil Government of Frederic—of Laws—Foreign 
Atfairs—the Grand Directory —Finances—Military Government— 
Generals, Zicthen, Mullendorf, Brewer, Ramin, Lentulus, and De 
Pirch. 

Part V. Frederic, his Academy, his Schools, and his Friends, 
Literary and Philosophical—Introduction—of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences and Belles Lettres at Berlin—Class of Natural Philosophy— 

Class of Mathematics, or Geometry—Speculative Philosophy—- Class 


—_—_—_—— 





* This, we presume, was not very great. A man of letters in the 


habit of writing, as well as of observing and reflecting, could not have 


been greatly displeased, that such a field was left to himself. 
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of Belles Lettres—Public Instruction—of the Academy—of the Rules 
of Discipline—Friends of Frederic, Philosophical and Literary — 
Counsellor Jordan—V oltaire—Maupertuis—the Marquis d’Argens— 
Le Catt. 

This division of the work is very judicious; and it is a matter of 
considerable importance, that the mind thus passes by every transaction 
from one thing to another, and a general impression, or result; arises 
from the contemplation of a number of particulars of the same kind, 
or nearly related to one another. 

Under the head of Frederic’s ordinary Conversation, we find the 
following anecdote relating to Rousseau. My Lord Marshall | having 
represented the persecutions which the philosopher of Geneva expe 
rienced, even in Switzerland and Neufchatel, of which this noble- 


man was governor, the King said to him: 


“* Well, Sir, write to your friend, that if he will come to my states, 
I will insure him a safe asylum, and a pension of two thousand crowns. 
We will give him a house at Panckow, contiguous to the gardens of Schon. 
hausen. The house shall have a garden and field about it, that he may 
be able to keep a cow and poultry, and cultivate his own vegetables, 
There he may live without inquietude, and free from necessities.”’ 


Lord Marshall, delighted with this plan, lost not a moment in writ- 
ing the proposed Letter, which he shewed to Frederic. The King 
took up a pén and added these words :—‘* Come, dear Rousseau, 1 
offer you a house, a pension, and liberty.” The Answer: 


Your Majesty offers me an asylum, and promises me liberty. But 
you have a sword, and you are a King. You offer a pension to me who 
never did you a service; but have you bestowed one on each of the 
brave men who have either lost aleg or an arm in doing you a service ?’* 


When Rousseau’s name was afterwards mentioned to the King, he 
said earnestly —“* Oli! he is a madman!” This was a very “mild 
observation. The self-conceitedness aud pettishness of Rousseau, who 
courted persecution, might have justified a more severe reflection. 

Frederic was remarkably fond of conversing on metaphysical and 
religious subj yee s. ** He had entered,” says [hiebault, * into so many 
disputes, while Prince Royal, into so many dissertations alternately 
with the Wolsiens, the Achards, and other pastors, that one may be 
reasonably surprised at his retaining sucha predilection, since such dis- 
cussions do not advance us a single step in our search after truth.” The 
raillery in which Frederic occas sionally indulged in matters of religion, 
is well known. But he seldom attempted to jest with persons who were 
sincerely Christians, or if he sometimes gave way to his natural hu- 
mour towards such persons, nothing was easier than to make him 
soon desist. But this Monarch never failed mercilessly to deal out his 
sarcasms to those whom he perceived to be liars to their own con- 
sciences. 


The following anecdote on the subject of religion, was told to our 
Academician 
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Academician by Prince William of Brunswick. It is interesting ; 
for there are few mén of sense, we imagine, who have not wona 
dered, as well as this intelligent Prince, at the King of Prussia’ s open 
profession of irreligion. 


The King had taken Prince William with him on an expedition, for 
the purpose of reviewing his troops in Pomerania and in Prussia: in the 
course of the journey, Gnying which they travelled at the rate of fitty leagues 
per day, religion in its turn was the ‘subject of their conversation. The 
young Prince, after listening a considerable time to his uncle, at length 
said, © Will your Majesty permit me to mention an idea that occupies my 
mind, and greatly astonishes me ??—* Well,- what is this idea ? Let me 
heat it.’—* Sire, I am not much surprised ‘that many ph ilosophers de. 
clare themselvés unbelievers in religion: but I cannot conceive tha* So. 
vereigns could possibly hold the same lan'guage,’—* And who, Sir, is to 
hinder them ?’—‘ Their own interests, Sire: for is not religion one of 
the supports of their authority ??—‘ My friend, I for my part find order 
and the Jaws sufficient. And have I not, in addition, the interests of 
my citizens, their habits, education, and want of power?’—* But what 
tan be more desirable for kings than a feligion that represents them as 
the image. of God, and which enjoins the people a blind obedience to 
their’ will?’——* My friend, this blind obedience is acceptable only to 
tyrants: true Monarchs require none but a rational and well-motived 
obedience, Besides, the priests represent us as the depositaries of the 
divine power, while they take care to style themselves its interpreters, 
and the mouth by which it speaks: in this manner they subject us to 
their will, and place us at their feet. By parity of reasoning, then, if ] 
am the eae of- the nation, I cannot be the head of the priests; I therefore 

reject. the blind obedience they preach to the people, only that they them. 
selves may afterward require the same of their king.’—‘ Nevertheless, 
Sire, there are among mankind viilains perverted in their nature and 
hardened in their crimes ; against this class of men, religion cannot but be 
the most salutary resource: the fear of the punishments of a future life 
frequently produce the best effets on even the most corrupt.’—* Oh, I 
have the gallows for such scoundrels as these, and that is sufficient.’——* What 
if these scoundrels are hy pochondriacs, who, yielding to their despair, 
abandon themselves to sentiments of hatred and of vengeance, and esteem 
life as nothing ?’—*‘ My good fellow, you are then ignorant that for such 
vaien as you ‘describe I have a mad-house. Depend upon it, countries 
have been admirably governed in times when your religion had no exis. 
rence.’ °° 





a 


We shall now extract, for the entertainment of our readers, a passage 
which exhibits a very striking j instance of that subtilty and penetration 
which-is, not without reason, , commonly ascribed to the Italians. It 
will be the more acceptable, that it dzvelopes the greatest weakness per- 
haps in the character ot Frederic. 

The habit of seeing Professor Thiebault, our author, the certainty 
the king had acquired ot his zeal and discretion, all concurred to make 
him desiruus, ot securing him near his person, where he might be 
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wholly employed in revising and correcting his numerous produc- 
tions. 


«* This design he even mentioned to the persons around him; and for- 
tunately for me,’’ says Thiiebault, ‘* by this very means defeated his 
project ; for the news was no sooner circulated among the persons who, 
from various motives, became jealous of the implied distinétion, than 
they unanimously agreed, Ist, that my vocation at Potzdam would be 
injurious to all of them; and, secondly, that effe¢tual means should be 
concerted to prevail on the king to renounce his intention. But in what 
were these means to consist? The mistrastful charaéter of Frederic ; the 
extreme subtilty of his mind; his invariable habit of weighing every 
thing ; the kind of indocility he indulged in himself, of opposing ‘the de- 
sires he discovered in the minds of others ; ; all conspired to multiply ob- 
stacles, and even dangers. Frederic was so difficult to be managed! ‘There 
was so much risk in the enterprize! The parties would in all probability 
ave proceeded no farther than gratuitously te lament their misfortune, ‘if 
the genius of two discordant charatters, uniting into one, had not step- 

in to their assistance; the genius of presbyterial intrigue, and the 
genius of Italian intrigue. The Abbe Bastiani was the person who saved 
them. ......* We sliould always,’ said he, ‘ study how to takea man 
by his weak side ; without this we cannot reasonably flatter ourselves 
with complete success: I, on my part, have studied the character of the 
king for more than thirty years, and, depend on it, I know him well. 
You will not only fail, but will do yourselves an irreparable injury, if 
you suffer him to dis scover your intentious ; should he even suspect them, 
all is certainly lost. Let us therefore lay it down as a first principle, that 
our part is to wait; to be silent and submissive till we see our way so 
safely that the king, Argus-eyed as he is, shall be himself deceived, 
But what is the method to be adopted? ‘he following, gentlemen, is the 
one I have imagined. I have already assured you that>I am well ac. 
quainted with the character of the king: I have next to inform you of 
his most prevailing fault; a fault he never resists but in affairs of the last 
importance, and by means of which he is often led to certain purposes 
without his being sensible of, or even suspecting, the fact. It is his 
aversion to being anticipat ed in the thought he conceives ; that is to say, 
if he conceives an intention of doing any thing, and the public foresee that 
he will do that thing, and pass an opinion upoa its merits, and particularly 
if that opinion be favo ourable, he will be sure, at least on ordinary occasions, 
not todo it at all. He fancies that the public desire to prescribe his a€tions, 
and from that moment his whole concern is to baffle their intentions. Let 
us therefore appear passive and indifferent as to what regards this profes. 
sor ; this.is the surest way to luil.the mistrust of the king to perfect se. 
curity. But, on the other hand, as soon as we put foot in Berlin, nota 
moment should be lost before each should repair to the friends he can moss 
rely on, and state to them, under the seal of secrecy, or at least under their 
promise of not naming us, the intelligence in question, which should be 
represented as certain, whil e we conceal from them that it causes us either 
pain.or pleasure. What wall be the result? The result will be, that the 
mextday, or the day following’ at the latest, when the king shall inquise 
of us what news there is in berlin, we shall reply that we are much sur, 
prised 
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prised to find the intentions of his majesty respeéting this professor so gee 
nerally known, but that in fa¢t nothing else is talked of. If he wishes 
for a farther explanation, which will infallibly happen, we shall add, that 
every one is of opinion that his majesty could not have made a more ju. 
dicious choice, since he appeared to have the utmost confidence in the lite. 
rary talents of that academician.’’ 


The stratagem succeeded. The King, previous to his departure for 
Potzdam, said to Thiebault, 


«¢ Thad nearly determined on taking you with me, and fixing you near 
my person at Potzdam, where you would be extremely useful to me, as 
we could revise together my numerous writings, and you could have 
assisted me in putting them in the order and condition in which I wish 
them tobe. I haveno one there who can be your subsitute in this respeét, 
Besides, your frankness, application, and methodical manner of proceeding 
particularly suit my temper. But, after mature reflection, I am aware that 
at Potzdam you would be useful to myself only : while in remaining here, 
it is the public to whom you are serviceable. I felt the injustice of tak. 
ing you from such a post, and that it was my duty to sacrifice my own 
gratification to the public good. I therefore leave you here, but with 
great regret ; and I shall do the best I can with my writings.’’ 


In his private and domestic life and economy, and the distribution 
of his time, Frederic was a perfect model of regularity. 


<< At twelve o’clock precisely he sat down to dinner wath such guests as 
he had invited at ten. These consisted, according to circumstances, of 
literary men, courtiers, generals, and such of the princes of Brunswick as 
happened to be at Potzdam. 

‘© The breakfasts he gave were, for the most part, composed of choco 
late or fruits; iis dinners were extremely well served, for Frederic was no 
less an epicure than a great sleeper. It should at the same time be consi- 
dered, that this meal was also his principal recreation from business ; ac- 
cordingly he always appeared cheerful at tabley and talked incessantly. 
When he did not intend to walk in the evening, he prolonged this repast 
till near three o’clock ; but when the weather was fine, and he wished to 
walk, or he had some study or other occupation in view, he confined it to 
enehour. During the dessert, the steward of the kitchen laid before him 
a book of tables and a pencil, and the king wrote in it all the articles he 
chose for the dinner of the following day. He was particularly fond of 
all sorts of pies, of foreign cheeses in high esteem, and sent for them from 
the most distant countries of Europe. He liked all his dishes highly 
seasoned with spices, even his soups. His ordinary beverage was French 
wines, which he preferred to all others. He sometimes drank nothing but 
champaign mixed with water for a long time together, affirming that no- 
thing was so wholesome and agreeable. He had twelve cooks, consisting 
of Germans, French, Italians, English, and Russians, who had large sala- 
ries. They all found constant employment ; each kept to his separate de- 
partment ; and each knew his task. The cooks were under the superin- 
tendance of two stewaids of the kitchen, who also were well skilled in the 


culinary art.’' 
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te At first Frederic paid his stewards of the kitchen a tix-dollar for 
every dish, which he afterwards .reduced to half a rix-dollar. This me- 
thod of defraying the expences of his table enabled him to dispense with 
the minute details of the expence of house-keeping. The cooks were fur. 
nished gratis, first with as much wood as it was possible for them to con- 
sume ; secondly, with a large supply of the best butter, which arrived at 
staeed times from the dairy in Holland, established by William I. on the 
Hawel, and which was more than four square leagues of excellent pastu- 
‘age; thirdly, a similar advantage as to all sorts of game, the tenants 
upon the royal estates having contra¢ted in their leases for sending a cer- 
tain quantity of those articles to the royal kitchen per week, which was 
regularly conveyed by some public vehicle, at theirexpence. The stewards 
had not to purchase any article of food, besides butchers’ meat, and com. 
mon'sorts of fish, which in that country are extremely cheap, with vege- 
tables, and sundries for culinary uses. All extraordinary or foreign sup- 
plies, together with wines, liquors, teas, coffee, chocolate, sugars, confec- 
tionaries, and articles for the dessert, being exclusiv ely paid for by the 
king. Nothing can be more false than the accounts circulated, that 
Frederic paid the expences of his table at so much per head. This in 
reality was never the case.’’ 


The economy of the King of Prussia, which does not appear ever 
to have descended to meanness or parsimony, was one of the greatest, 
perhaps the greatest nerve of his power and consequence. 

Every one is acquainted with the well known history of Frederic’s 
behaviour to one of his pages. ‘Thiebault relates one of a similar 
kind, which happened some time after. 

- A young hussar, whose father,-an old soldier of seventy years, was 
persecuted by the general of the hussars, because he constantly re- 
fused to leave his company, even at that age, was torn from him by 
the general 1 in revenge, am! sent, with the king’s‘consent, to the regi-~ 
ment of guards, being too tall, he said, fora hussar. ‘Though this re- 
giment was one of the finest in the kingdom, it was that of which 
every soldier had the greatest dread, as being always under the eye of 
the king, it was subject to a stricter discipline than any other re- 
giment. When the soidier arrived the king wished to seehim. He 
asked him how he liked his new dress. ‘The young man replied 
that he should always be pleased witheany sort of uniform, if he had 
but the happines to please his sovereign by doing his duty weil. 
“ Very well,” said Frederic, “ keep these clothes, do your duty, 
and | will take care of the rest. Your comrades will tell you what 
you have todo. But, my good fellow, you must be exact to a minute 
in your department ; and to this end you must be furnished with a good 
watch, &c. He was furnished with money for the watch and every 
other necessary article, and tor subsistence promised ten crowns per 
month. 


“« The first thought of the young soldier in the midst of his joy was 
directed to his parents.—‘ I have such abundance of money,’ said he, 


‘and my father and mother are in the greatest necessity! Is there no 
means 
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means of sending them the forty crowns given me for the watch, ‘and of 
borrowing that sum of my fellow-sqldiers, on condition of repaying them 
at the rate of five crowns per month? What-remains will be quite enough 
for necessaries.’ He could not resist this idea, and accordingly he bor. 
rowed the forty crowns among several of his fellow-soldiers : he procured 
the watch, and relieved his parents; but he was yet ignorant that kip 3 
know every thing, and that the first law imposed by Frederic on those who 
served him was, to disclose to him whatever facts they became acquainted 
with. ‘ihe next day he sent for his new dependent, and said to him: «] 
gave you money to buy a watch, and you sent it to your parents. Yoy 
supposed you were doing a noble action, without being conscious that it 
was a breach of your fidelity tome. It is right and meritorious to assist 
one’s relations when they are indigent, and particularly when they are in. 
firm or old; to do so is a most sacred duty: but at the same time, we 
should appropriate to such a purpose only what is our own. In sending 
the money I ‘gave you, you disposed of what did not belong to you. This 
money was not yours, since I gave it you only on condition that you 
should use it as I directed. It was no more than a deposit in your hands, 
and you hare violated the law imposed on persons who receive a trust. For 
this time, however, I pardon you, because your fault has arisen out of a 
sentiment both respectable and pure; out of a kind feeling, and without 
once refleéting on the nature of the case, as I have now explained it to you, 
The borrowing the forty crowns was an aggravation of your first fault; 
for we should never borrow, but under circumstances of great necessity, 
what we are not sure we shail be able to repay. Forexample, how would 
this debt be paid to your comrades if you were todie, or if I were to dis. 
miss you ? On this occasion I willenable you todischarge your debt, but 
recolleé I absolutely forbid your contraéting any other.’ 

«¢ When the general of the hussars heard of the young man’s good fortune, 
he had the meanness, the baseness, to go and congratulate his parents.— 
‘ It wasI,’ said he, ‘ who procured him this situation, by speaking in his 
favour to the king, and I am truly happy at his success. -I was quite 
sure he would do well at Potzdam.’ ‘lhe general was under apprehensions 
that the young soldier might do him some injury, by informing-the king 
of the persecutions his father had undergone. This is a true picture of 
men of a haughty and despotic character! Base and grovelling, disdainful 
and capricious, as circumstances render necessary. 

‘¢ It was not long before Frederic felt the most beneficial consequences 
of the kindness he had bestowed on this man. He was attacked by a vio- 
lent fit of the gout: his physician was sent for, who found him in a raging 
fever, with his skin extremely dry.. The physician’s first object was to 
bring on a per: piration, and accordingly he.ordered him a potion for that 
purpose ; but Frederic was possessed of, shall I say, the weakness or the 
mania of so many great commanders, who, like Mithridates, imagine 
themselves excellent physicians: he insisted on knowing the ingredients of 
the potion, and immediately after declared he would not take it; he next 
dismissed the physician, telling him he was an ass. The physician in. 
formed the attendants in the antichamber, that the king’s malady was of 
the most serious nature, that it was of the highest importance to bring 
on a perspiration, but that he would take no medicine that would 
be likely to produce that effect ; that he had even said the most affront- 
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ing things tohim; that asa physician, anxious to do his duty, and pre. 
serve, if possible, the life of so great a king, he would leave the neces- 
sary prescription, and it would afterward be their part to prevail on the 
King to take it. He assured them that this was of the last importance, 
as nothing less than the life of the Sovereign was at stake. He added, 
that should he swallow the potion, the greatest care should be taken 
to keep every part of his body well covered, and that some addition 
should be made to his bed-clothes till he should have perspired plen- 
tifully. The attendants, after much deliberation, decided that. the 
young hussar was the fittest person to be employed on this occasion, 
and he was accordingly appointed to watch by the King the sante 
night ; a charge he accepted not without apprehension, but without re. 
pugnance, and even with considerable zeal. ‘The potion was brought 
about ten o’clock : the hussar entered the King’s apartment with it in 
his hand. ‘ What have you there?’ said the King. ‘I have a potion, 
Sire, which the physician declares to be absolutely necessary for your re. 
covery.’——‘ 1 will not take it: throw it into the fire.’—* But, Sire, it is 
so necessary .’—-* I will not take it.’—*‘ Sire, the physician ordered us to 
present it to you.’—-* The physician is an ass: I tell you I will not take 
it.’—* Alas! Sire, he assured us that the necessary perspiration could not 
be produced without it.’—* He knows not what he says: throw it into 
the fire, and let me be quiet.’—-It is our duty, Sire, to conjure your ma. 
jesty to take it.’—-* My good fellow, your importunity is useless; with. 
draw, and let me be quict.’—-* Ah! Sire, what shall we do? It is of the 
greatest importance that you should take this potion; was it not ordered 
by a physician who feels a personal attachment towards your majesty ?? 
* You tire my patience ; pray leave me.’—* Sire, he assured us your pre- 
servation depended on your compliance.’—* He is an ass: I command 
you to withdraw, and let me be tranquil.’—‘ Is it not our duty to sup- 
plicate your majesty to take a potion which can effect your recovery ?” 
The King was at length quite angry: he swore, threatened, com- 
manded, and sent every one to the devil. The young man, still with the 
potion in his hand, begged, conjured, entreated, threw himself on his 
knees, wept; in short, he was not to be prevailed upon-to desist.— 
The contest lasted till midnight; when the King, absolutely exhausted, 
determined to take the potion, that he might get rid of his importuni- 
ties, and obtain some sleep. A short time after, a new struggle arose ; 
the medicine, as it began to operate, threw the King into so violent a 
heat as to render him absolutely restless and refractory. The King 
wantéd to uncover himself; the hussar would not allow of it: the King 
threw off a counterpane ; the hussar put it on again: if the King put 
but an arm outside the bed-clothes, the hussar instantly covered it ag 
well as he could; constantly entreating, soliciting pardon, and bending 
over the patient, who threatened, swore, and disputed in vain. This 
new struggle lasted till near three in the morning, when the perspiration 
made its appearance. Feeling his uneasiness diminish, the King by de. 
grees became calmer, and no less sensible that both the physician and the 
hussar were in the right. He said to the latter, ‘ My good fellow, I do 
not want you any longer; the perspiration is come, and I am no longer 
gppressed by the violent burning I complained of: I promise you not to 
uncover myself any more; you may take my word; go, therefore, and 
take some repose, which you must stand much in need of,’ The hussar 
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made as if he obeyed, but retired to a corner of the room, where, 
without being perceived, he continued to watch the King till he falj 
fast, asleep. By daylight his majesty found himself much _ better, 
when: he dressed himself, and sending for the hussar, he said to him: 
© You are an excellent lad ; ; you do your duty faithfully ; you have served 
me on this occasion with the greatest zeal, and I am much satisfied with 
you. Here are fifty ducats ; you may send them to your parents, if you 
like it.’? 


Among the most amusing articles in these volumes, is the account of 
William [. the father of Frederic II. He was a ver y coarse but de- 
cided and vigorous character. His greatest enjoyment or luxury was, 
smoking tobacco and drinking ale with his favourites in his smoking. 
room.; The furniture of the smoking-room consisted of a long: fir 
table, and on each side of it a long bench of the same material. At 
one extremity tiiere was an arm-chair no less ordinary ; and at the 
other, one in every respect similar, except that the back was sur- 
mounted by two hare’s ears, a symbol received by the Germans to 
express the frivolity and worthlessness of the parties among whom 
they were found. This second chair was thus decorated, because it 
was reserved for an old servant, admitted to the society for the purposes 
of carrying messages, and playing the buffoon for their amusement. 
In this place it was that W iliiam learned all the ariecdotes of the 
day ; that he, in hig turn, communicated to the rest what matters 
had come to his | knowledge worthy of their curiosity ; and that every 
one used his ability to gain him to the interests or the passions of 
either themselves or their friends. 

The conduct of William towards his wife and children was brutal 
in the highest degree; nor did he abstain, in the government of his 
subjects, from the use of the torture. The coarse rudeness of Wil- 
liam’s charac tes was prevalent in every thing he did and said. If he 
perceived a priest with a well-po wdered w ig on his head, he was sure 
to say the m aa affronting things, persuaded he must bea Frenchman. 
If he saw a young man m the streets on a day of Iabour, he had him 

seized and ent ave as a soldier in some regiment. The moment he 


ji 
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made his appearance, €very one ran to conceal themselves as fast as 

they could. ‘The streets ips which he passed were always de- 
cy rs ° p. ? ao. s : ’ , sd 

serted. If he fell in the way of any old men and wonien, whom he 


2 


ad reason to suppose unemployed, he never failed to load them with 
had reason to suppose ploy i, led t t] 
the grossest abuse, or even to nk e gs 2m with his stick. William 
was extremely fon ' Of ¢ ng himself in the art of painting, or 


rather daubing. He exhibited 1 hi iS pictures to his courtiers, inviting 
them to declare their opinion of them: but as he would not have en- 
dured the most tifling criticisin, he was sure to receive nothing but 
assurances of their excellence. ‘ Well,” said he, one day, to one of 
these flaiterers, who lavished the most extravagant encomiums on one 
of his pictures, *¢ for how m uch do you imagine it could be sold, if 
it were sent into the market?” ‘ Fora hundred ducats, Sire, and 
the picture would be at last given away.” ‘* Take it, then, I will 
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sell it you-for fifty, because I see you are a good judge, and T am glad 
of the op po rtunity to do vou a service.” ‘ The poor courtier, com- 
pélled to take the- daubing at so high a price, ed good care how hé 
commended in future. 


«© This Monarch sometimes dined at the houses of his generals: One 
day, when dining at Count de Grumbkow’s, since that time Field-marshal 
and Governor oi Berlin, he happened to eat of some ham, which he de. 
elared was the best he had ever eaten; and he accor@ingly desired that the 
cook who had cured it should instruct the cooks of the royal. kitchen how 
to produce a similar article at his a A few days after, the steward 
of the kitchen came to the King to ask him for sixteen bottles of cham. 
paign. His Majesty did not go in person to the cellar, but he kept the 
key, as well as an exact account of his wines and other liquors. He in- 
guired, therefore, what use was to be made of so many bottles of cham. 
paign? He was informed that M. de Grumbkow’s cook had demanded 
them to soak a ham in the bir which in due time he would have the 
honour to serve on his Majesty’s table. The King sent his cook about 
his business, and said to his Ge ‘neral, ‘ When I wish to eat excellent ham, 
I will dine at your house; Iam not rich enough to have that article 
prepared after the manner of your cook; I keep my champaign for drink. 
ing.’ 

‘© William accepted the invitations of even the léast considerable of 
his officers to be one of the guests on their wedding-day : he even obliged 
the Queen to do the same, and to open the bail with the bridegroom. The 
Queer n, on her part, always chose to dance a Polonese dance rather than a 
minuet, which she tho: aght wold have been too great a condescension to 
a simple Lieutenant of ‘the guards. But the Lieutenant, somewhat in. 
toxicated, and extremely rustic in his manners, made the ad run, 


jump, and turn in so rapid and violent a manner, that she cally looked, 
said the Baron, like a girl from a village inn. The King, seated in his 


chair, laughed immoderately on seeing her petticoats fly up, anid that her 
partner lett them no time to resume their natural place. All this was an 
exhibition admirably suited to the taste of Willram.’’ 


Prince Henry of Prussia, who is spoken of with such contempt, 
as all the world knows, by Mirabeau, appeared to our academician 
(to whom, it seems, he had been very kind), to have been’ one of 
the greatest men the world ever produced. 

The third part of this work, FreDERIC THE GREAT AND 


HIs Court, isa rich field of entertainment : 


** There was a chamberlain in the court of the Queer-mothet, named 
M. de Morien, who was a manef so Seteanateal an understanding as to 
be constantly held up to ridicule in the sphere to which he belonged : 
even after his death some traits were related of him that appeared almost 
incredible ; such as his being unable to recolle€t whether at the siege of 
such a place he was the besieged or the besieget, and whether it was him- 
self or his brother who was killed in such a campaign. To this M. 
Morien it was that the Marquis d’ Argens lent the same volume seven times 
over; and who being asked afterward how he liked the work, replied, * I 
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think it, Sir, an allmnizshle production ; but if I might speak my op Pinion 
freely, the author sometimes repeats the same things.’ The English Am. 
bassador requested him to present to the Queen-mother the Earl of Essex, 
then on his travels; and added, that it was not the Earl of Essex whe 
had been beheaded under Queen Elizabeth. Actordingly M. de Morien, 
at the usual hour of presentations, said to the Queen, ‘.Madame, | Pi. 
the honour to present to your Majesty the Earl of Essex, a native of 
England, and a traveller; for the rest, the English Ambassador has as. 
sured me, that he is not the same Earl of Essex who was beheaded under 
Queen Elizabeth.’ 


The King, who was fond of jesting with Count Schaffkotsch, 
Master of the Horse, scarcely ever failed to receive from him exams 
lent reparters. ‘* In your quality of Knight of Malta, my dear 
Count, you wore round youa girdle of continency, tell me what 
rou have done with it?”’—* I wore it out, Sire, and unfortunately [ 
could not find throughout your Majesty’s dominions any materials for 
making another.” The Baron de Poelnitz was in the court the re. 
source and the oracle on all occasions of etiquette, and this without 
having obtained either the attachment, esteem, or consideration of 
Frederic, who treated him with the same unrestrained freedom he 
used with every one. The Count, who was a very expensive man, 
was originally a Catholic, but, from prudential considerations, had 
become a Protestant. 


<< One day conversing with the King on the subjeét of his poverty and 
dificulties, on which he was somnetiones particularly eloquent, ‘I would 
willingly assist you,’ replied the King, ‘ but what can I do? You know 
this country is so poor, that with the greatest economy only can I pro- 
vide for its expenditure ! If you had been a Catholic, perhaps I could 
have given you a canon’s stall: I have occasionally some good ones at my 
disposal, and you may suppose I would rather bestow such a benefit on 
rou than on any other. But you are of the Reformed Church, which un- 
fortunately is the most indigent of all our religions; it offers no means of 
my being useful to you: it is really a pity, and I assure you I am sincerely 
sorry for it.’ The Baron was completely deceived by the seeming kind 
ness of the King, and concluded he had nothing to do but to renounce the 
highest state of perfection, and return to something that, might prove 
more useful: he that very evening made his abjuration ; and as the King 
had announced that he had at the moment a valuable canonry in his gift, 
he considered that he had not a moment to lose, and the next morning 
waited on the King to inform him thaf, agreeably to his advice, he was 
again become a Catholic, and that he trusbell so great a Monarch would 
not fail to realize the hopes he had raised in the breast of a long-tried 
servant of the royal family. ¢ I am truly grieved,’ replied the King, 
« for I bestowed the canonry you speak of this very morning! This is 
most- unfortunate ; but how was I to suppose you would again have 
changed your religion 3 ? What can I new do to recompense you? Ah! I 
recollect I have the nomination of a rabbin in my gift ; if you will make 
yourself a Jew I will bestow it on you.’ It was in this manner the Baron 

de Poelnitz became a Catholic for the rest of his life.’* Th 
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The following theory of Frederic’s respecting the degeneracy and 
the fall of the French Nobility, is very important : 


‘¢ But, Sir, your nobles of ancient times, who were proud of not 
knowing how to write, were ignorant only in the same proportion as their 
contemporaries—they had not “degenerated ! I perceive, with pain, you 
have no longer any nobility in France; for, what is nobility ? In what 
does it consist? Do you suppose it consists ina line of descent which we 
often find defe€tive, and at best is always doubtful; or in parchments that 
may so easily be forged or altered ? If nobility consisted in such pitifal con- 
siderations as these, it would be unworthy of the least esteem ; the nobility 
would be nothing better than a class of privileged impostors. ‘True 
nobility, Sir, has a character whose claims upon our respect are widely 
different in their nature ; an essential character, allied to energy and ele. 
vated sentiments. I maintain, then, that wherever those chara¢teristics 
do not exist, there is no nobility ; and this, generally speaking, is the 
opinion I am inclined to entertain of that of France. But can you tell 
me why it is that your nobility, which was formerly so renowned, has so 
degenerated? For my own part, I confess I have endeavoured to ascer- 
tain the cause of this, and I will submit to your consideration that which 
appears to me if not the only, yet the most powerful cause of this grow- 
ing evil. Iam of opinion, that what occasioned the ruin of the French 
nobility was the system of law. In fatt, the crush produced by this sys. 
tem among the most splendid fortunes of France, was succeeded by the 
sudden rise of families till then unknown, whe now eclipsed by their luxu- 
rious way of. living, and in course of time by their credit, the families 
who had hitherto enjoyed pre-eminert distinétion. By degrees, these 
upstarts became the possessors of lands, titles, honours, places. The no. 
bility, become indigent and dispersed, "humbled and nearly forgotten, de. 
duced from the passing scene that nothing was so desirable as opulence ; 
hence they ceased to attach any esteem to sentiments, which accordingly 
were no longer carried to account. The claims of sentiment were bartered 
for those of gold; every thing was reduced to a Standard of exclusive 
venality, Such, Sir, in my opinion, are the obligations you owe to the 
system of law ; and such is the chain of evidence which appear to me to 
justify my assertion, that you have no longer any nobility an France.’* 


The story of Baron Trenck, which our author had from his own 
mouth, and the dialggues between the Empress Maria Theresa and 
the Savoyard who was her furniture-rubber, by means of which the 
Baron (who had been imprisoned on account of a connexion with a 
lady of the royal family), was liberated from a dungeon in the Castle 
of Magdeburgh, are extremely interesting and curious. 

On the subjects of war, government, the political state of Europe, 
or even history in general, one would not be greatly surprised to find 
such a man as Frederic holding himself to be a greater adept than an 
academician. But what are we to think of the King’s assuming an 
air of superiority over a very distinguished professor and member of 
the Royal Academy, on a metaphysical question? Ina conversation, 
he wished to know if it appeared to our author, as it did to him, that 
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elf-love was a principle of sufficient strength to be the basis of moral 
Sentiment, and create in us all the private and social virtues >—Thie- 
baule s was of a different opinion, and gave his reasons—‘* I could not,” 

vs he, * prevail* on the King to change his opinion; yet he was 
at least not offended by my frank deali ing. He contented himself 
with saving, c calmly, ‘ My dear Sir, you do not understand such sub. 
jects as these.” 

Besides the Academy of Sciences and Belles-Lettres at Berlin, there 
was avother Pl to which I rederic gave the appellation of the 
Academy ; but which, by the public, has always been called the Cigil. 
and Military Academy for young Gentlemen. In the King’s instruc. 
tions relative to this Academy, one sees, as is ju stly observed by our 
author, the ** whole soul and opinions of Frederic.” 





‘¢ The intention of the King and the end of this foundation, ts so to form 
the minds of young gentlemen, that they may be properly qualified, ac. 
cording to their destination, for the pursuit of either the military voca- 
tion or of polit ics. The masters, therefore, shall studiously endeavour 
not only to store their memories with useful knowledge, but above all, 
to create in them a certain volubility of mind w — shall render then 
capable of applying themselves, not to one study alone, but to any that 
may be found es xpedient ; in particular, to the ci ‘tivation of their reason, 
and the formine "of their + judgments. To this end it is consequently ne- 
cessary that the ‘masters should accustom their pupils to for cm just and 
clear ideas of things, and on no eccasion remain satisfied with such as are 


only vague or con fused.’’ 


After instructions relative to the study of logic, gra mmar, rhetoric, 
and poetry, he comes to hi istry, in aha he avoids minute details, 
ull the period beginning with the reign of Charles V. and ending with 
the present times, when history should become a serious study. 

** It is not sufficient that the professor teach the pupils history ; he 
must also at the end-of the daily lesson employ half an hour interrogating 
them on the point of history they have been treating of, by which means 
he will elicit such reflections, whether moral, philosophical, or political, 
as have been passing in their minds, an exercise of greater use to them 
than all they have learned. For example, on the different superstitions of 
nations : De ae believe that Curtius, im leat sing into the gulph that was formed 


r+) 
at Rome, was the cause of its immediately cl: isle g of You are sensible no such thing 


happens in our 7 times, which must convince ‘yom’ that this ‘story is a mere fable of 


the ancients. 


dog also given instructions respecting courses of mathematics, 
methaphysics, morals, and the law of nature and nations, of what is 
called droit publique, he says, ** The preceptors will not fail to impress 
on the minds of their pupils, that this droit publique, being destitute 
of any actual sanction for enforcing its observance, is a vain phantom 





* This isa fault in the translation, It should have been persuade— 
Reason persnades—Motives prevail, 
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that sovereigns do not fail to display in their instrufiions and mani- 
festoes, though in their own condué thev violate its principles.” 

Among the Rules of Discipline laid down for this Academy, we 
find the following : 

‘© The pupils shall be allowed to amuse themselves, in the summer 
months, by playing at foot-ball or tennis, and by taking walks; in win- 
ter, by assembling in one of the large avenues of the academy, and re- 
peating theatrical proverbs, or passing jokes upon each other: the pre- 
ceptors shall not correct them for any artful tricks they may praétise in 
gaicty of temper; they shall treat with seriousness only what concerns 
the heart, vicious propensities of any kind, immoderate passions, Caprice, 
idleness, and other faults that are destructive of the real happiness of 

outh; but they shall take especial care not to restrain their cheerfulness, 
their sallies, or any indication of latent genius. The pupils shall have a 
dancing-master, that they may be accustomed to a certain degree of exer- 
cise : he shall attend them three timcs a week, and twice a week they 
shall be conducted to Centener’s Academy, for the purpose of learning to 
ride.’’ 

The encouragement of sallies, gaiety, cheerfulness, and passing 
jokes on one another, may be said to be, in this code of institution, 
truly FREDERICIAN. 

This is the best account that has yet been given of Frederic II. by 
any other writer than himself, that is, his own voluminous writings, 
and his own actions. Thiebaulrt, in his selection of facts and circum- 
stances, shews just, ingenious, and comprehensive views. In_ his 
discrimination of characters he is penetrating and nice. He had un- 
common opportunities of information ; his diligence is evident, and 
we do not know of any reason why, after so long a lapst of time as 
has intervened between the death of Frederic and the publication of this 
book, we should doubt his veracity. Nota few of these anecdotes have 
been published before, but not all of them with the circumstantiality 
and accuracy of these. From his giving, as much as possible, the 
sentiments of his personages in their.awn words, the stvle and manner 
of Thiebault is lively and dramatic, 

In one or two instances we do not agree in opinion with this writer, 
in the conclusions he draws from his premises. The display made by 
William I. of carts and waggons filled with grain, and all manner of 
provision for man and beast, afound the canal of Potzdam, which 
he contrasted with the elegance and richness of the carriages in the 
Boulevards of Paris, this Frenchman calls ‘a pitiful farce.” It was 
not so. It pointed to the great art by which a state is rendered popu- 
Jous, happy and powerful. The great fault of our author is, that he 
talks a great deal too much of himself, his own virtues, his own feel- 
ings, and his own notions. There is also in his language a great deal 
of that verbiage, or prolixity of diction, which is justly imputed to 
French writers in general. The translation, though in some instances 
tarnished with such gallicisms, as notably for particularly, vol. 1. ps 
177, is, on the whole, faithful to the original, perspicuous and easy. 
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Elements of Self. Knowledge: intended to lead Youth into an early Acquaints 
ance with the Nature of Mam, by an Anatomical Sketch of the Human 
Frame; @ concise View of the Mental Faculties, and an Enguiry into 
the genuine Nature of the Passions. Compiled, arranged, and partly 
Written by R. C. Dallas, Esq. 


HOUGH this is our original review of this work, it necessarily, in 
some degree, falls under the head of Reviewers Reviewed : since the 
author prefaces this edition with a remonstrance against the Editors of the 
British Critic for misrepresentation, and consequently unfair criticism. 
We shall lay the passages which are the subject of complaint before our 
readers. | 
The passage censured by the British Critic, in the first edition, which 

is reprinted verbatim in this, is as follows :— 

«© In drawing out the first part, I was a little alarmed at the nomex. 
clature of Anatomy, fearing it might be thought not adapted to the ladies, 
to whom I equally wished to render the volume acceptable: but, I was 
encouraged, on recolleéting the scientific terms of one of their favourite 
studies, and my alarm subsided, when reason assured me, that the same 
words could not be more difficult in one science than in another. As young 
ladies have not been afraid to encounter with Clawvicule, Glandulz, 
Fauces, Cuspidatum, Ensiformis, Deltoides, Medulla, &c. in their study 
of vegetative bodies, they may boldly venture upon the study of their 
own animated ones, for they will only meet with such and similar terms.’’ 

Phis is the observation of the Reviewer ; 

‘6 ¢ The Editor had his doubts,’ he says, ‘ whether his work was 
adapted to the study of ladies ; but, as botanical works, founded on the 
sexual system, are now put into their hands, he thought this might be al. 
lowed to accompany them, that is, as some inroad had been made on fe- 
male delicacy, there could be no great mischief, be supposes, in making a@ 

urther attack upon it.’ ”’ 

Mr. Dallas complains, and certainly with justice, of an insinuation 
that there was an avowal of some species of indelicacy in his work which 
was not fit for the eye of female delicacy, which could not have been 
made without confessing himself obnoxious to acharge, of which in reality 
he is not guilty. 

But having said this in vindication of the decency of Mr. Dallas, we 
must give it as our decided opinion, that though the study of botany, 
divested of the sexual terms of V.nnzus, is a study perfectly congenial 
with the female character, the study of anatomy, under any modification 
whatever, is directly the reverse. 

The work is divided into three parts; the first comprehends an Ana. 
tomical Display of the Human Frame; the second, a Concise View of 
tthe Mental Faculties ; and the third, An Enquiry into the genuine Na- 
ture of the Passions. Though the two first parts are by no means desti. 
tute of interest and information, yet as they are chiefly abridgements 
and arrangements of what has been before published by physical and me- 
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taphysical writers, we shall confine our quotations and our observations 
to the third part, where the author’s sentiments are more peculiarly his 
own. 

Mr. Dallas gives the following definition of Envy : 

«© Envy 1 judge also to be a deviation of the passion of ambition. It 
is that uneasy emotion which is felt on the advantages, be they what they 
may, that are in possession of others. ‘The genuine nature of ambition is 
to aim at the attainment of excellence, for the sake of its beauty and 
utility ; it becomes spurious when it struggles, comparatively, through 
the mere desire of superiority : and thus we see, it is the quality of great 
minds to love and to praise their competitors ; while sordid spirits hate and 
defame them. From the eagerness for superiority, first engendered in 
the spirit of Lucifer, sprang this diabolical depravity of the passion. It 
is a foul and disgraceful disorder of the soul; let it be detected and 
crushed. While we desire and pursue real advantages, we only obey the 
voice of Nature; but the moment we are irritated at those of another, 
we attend no longer to her; we resign ourselves to exvy.”’ 

With this we perfetly agree. In persons of similar pursuits, and si- 
milar habits, envy in generous minds will produce emulation, and in 
mean ones detraction ; but where the pursuits and habits are different, it 
frequently produces mutual contempt, by which the inveteracy of the 
passion is considerably weakened. The unsuccessful soldier does not envy 
the eloquent pleader, he only reverses in his mind the words of Cicero, 
Cedant arma toga. The same may be said of the painter and the archi. 
teét, the poet and the mathematician. However eminent the skill of the 
artist may be, he is not envied by one of inferior skill in another art, 
but the comparative merit of the art is depreciated. There is a story 
told in some French writer, of three advocates going to one of Corneille’s 
most celebrated tragedies. ‘they joined the rest of the audience in ap- 
plauding the piece, but when it was over they agreed among themselves 
on the infinite superiority of jurisprudence to the drama, and each went 
home perfe¢tly satisfied that he was in fact a much greater man than 
Corneille. 

With the following remark on sporting, however unfashionable it may 
be in this age of affected sensibility, we perfectly agree. 

‘¢ Some of the common amusements of life appear to be attended with 
this depravity, though in truth it is otherwise. Hunting, shooting, and 
fishing, to a nervous habit of body, and to ascrupulous delicacy of mind, 
seem to be cruel sports. The weakness and disproportion of the animals 
pursued, the spilling of their blood, the agonies of death, and the de. 


privation of life, take the shape of horrors to a tender heart: but, when 


reflection assures us that they are proper food, ‘when observation has 


shown the means of obtaining them to be curious, and habit has rendered | 


it agreeable ; when we find the exercise conducive to health, and are COn~ 
scious that we are not offending the Creator, the idea of cruelty vanishes, 
and we find these diversions consonant to reason as well as pleasing to our 
sensations.’’ 

The objection to sporting, as to its cruelty, must arise from the suffer. 
ing of the animal that is the object of it; or the encovragement of a 
cruel disposition in those who follow it. The first can only be made by 


those who chase to adopt a Pythagorean diet ; and as for the second, 
though 
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though the man who has never experienced the pleasures of the chaee, 
may consider them in the light of killing our meat for our am iusement 
the mind of the sporisman is so occupied with the enthusiasm of the pur. 
suit, or the dexteri ty of the aim, that the animal itself is no part of his 
consideration. We live in fearful times. Strength of arm, and firmness 
of mind, are necessary to preserve every thing that is dear to us. That 
hunting is an excellent school for war, 1s the opinion of the ablest writers 
on the military art ; and as for the inhumanity of its votaries, many a 
bold hunter, and many a sure shot would (even if pressed by hunger) be 
as unwilling to kill a barn door fowl with his own hands, as a British 
seaman or soldier would be to lift his sword against an unresisting enemy. 

With regard to the passion of love, Mr. Dallas seems to incline a little 
to that metaphysical system which was so much in fashion about two cen. 
turies ago; and verges a little on that which is generally called, though 
we do not exactly know why, Platonic Love. He observes, that 

«¢ With respect to that precipitate kind of conquest of the heart, told 
of in novels, called falling in live, it cannot be allowed among intellectual 
beings: but, if ever it does take place, it must be the effect, not the 
cause, of madness; and be nearly allied to that kind of derangement 
which a beggar betrays who falls in love witha princess.’” 

Now, as that species of sexual love, which is most devoid of sensuality, 
is most prevalent over young minds, we think falling in love is generally 
the commecement of it. 

To this passage we give our warmest approbation : 

«© Did young mothers know what inexpressible delight there is in suck. 
ling their children, and at the same time did they consider, that this in. 
fantine gratitude is the substitution which nature appoints to raise filial 
affection to a par with parental storg¢, few, I believ e, In comparison to 
the present number, would be found ready to resign the delight. ‘They 
would not suffer dissipation, vanity, or the ill- grounded apprehension of 
destroying the beauty of their bosoms, to prevail upon them to neglect 
SO sweet a task.”’ 

But this, like every other duty, should either be not undertaken, or 
strictly fulfilled. There is no more a royal road to the moral duties of 
life, than there is to the mathematics. If a woman of rank and fortune 
will not do that for her infant which she would discharge a servant for 
not doing, she would do better to have that done proper/y by a substitute, 
which she will not do’ praper/y herself; and of the many women in easy 
circumstances who execute the dx Jightful office themselves, we hardly know 
an instance of one who dées it as she would expect aptabar to do it for 
her. We once heard 2 lady, who prided herself on being a good nurse, 
say, her dear little infant was so good. that it never cried for the breast if 
she did not come to hed till two, three, or four in the morning. 

This work, on the whole, possesses great merit. The language in ge- 
neral is correll : and, what is a much higher praise, the author strongly 
throughout the ‘whole book inculcates the duties of religion and morality. 

Speaking of an observation of Mr. Burke, that real suffering is more 
attractive than fictitious ; and that the theatre would be emptied at once, 

the audience were told a state criminal was to be executed in an ad. 
joining square ; Mr. D. relates this circumstance ; 

§¢. The F rench revolution produced in London a remarkable intone of 
painful, 
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inful, but noble feelings, impressing a large body of men, which does 
honour tothe British character. In the year 1793, when the company of 
Drury-lane Theatre were performing at the Opera House, the news of the 
death of the late King of France arrived in an evening, just as the cur- 
tain was going to be drawn up. It was immediately announced from the 
stage, and the whole audience, feeling the shock at once, rose and left 
the theatre. Here, I think, we have an example, in which eas could 
not be mingled. Those noble hearts withdrew, not to behold a sight in 
the adjoining square, but because pleasure was incompatible with the 
reality of horror.’’ 

We wish it were in our power to confirm this general feeling of a Bri. 
tish audience.. The writer of this article was that night at one of the 
theatres, but as he does not recolle& which, he cannot contradict the fact. 
The theatre at which’ he was present was honoured that night by the: 
royal command. ‘The fatal event was announced from the stage as a*rea. 

-son why his Majesty would not come, but the performance went on toa 


crouded house. 


EpinpurcH Review ; or ©“ Hints ror ForMiInGc THE CHARACTER 
oF A YOUNG PRINCESS.’’ 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW, 


SIR, 


I WAS lately induced to look into the Edinburgh Reviewers’ remarks 
on ‘* Hints towards forming the Charafter of a Young Princess,’ 
from having heard it observed that they contained a dire& attack upon 
revealed religion. That it can stri¢tly be called a dire attack, I shall 
not take ubon me to determine ; but that itis not, on that acconnt, jess 
insidious and malevolent, I ce rtainly must be permitted to think. 

The usual levity, and, not unoften, vulgarity of expression, which in 
their vereys moments our northern critics generally indulge in, let- the 
subject be what it will, somewhat conspicuously distinguish the writer of 
the article alluded to: for, not to mention his sarcasm on “ the taste of 
those who may prefer the harp of the Jews to the lyre of the Greeks, 
and who would pluck the laurel from the brow of Homer to place it ‘on 
the head of good King David ;”’ his affected astonishment that ‘* Xeno. 
phon, or Cesar should be compared with St. Luke ;”’ and his very signifi. 
cant question, whether ‘‘ the history of the Jews be a mythologic 
history ?’’ I would simply point out as worthy the notice of every serious 

peader, a very appropriate and entertaining allusion to “ the furies of 
#Eschylus snoring upon the stage,’’ to shew how, in hi ; Opinion, the 
great drama of human life might have been better conducted; and a still 
more happy and ludicrous picture of ‘ real furies, prowidentially let loose 
to poke their firebrands in our faces,’’ well worthy, it must be allowed, of 
the same literary pugilists, who have elsewhere descended so low, in the 
lists of critical controversy, as to -calculate the odds between a poet and 
his commentators (a fair subject for ridicule, I readily grant) by these 
** against Gulley or the Game Chicken.’’-—-(Review of Todds’ Spenser, 


p- 217.) 
But 
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But levity, or vulgarity, unless as part of the system which the Re, 
viewer has, 1 this instance, adopted for more effectually promoting his 
end, is not so much the object of our present consideration as the crafti. 
ness of his insinuations, and the mischievous tendency of his remarks, where 
revea’e | religion is principally concerned. The first instance ef which may, 
J think, without much difficulty, be discovered in his observation, that 
“« it may not be so easy to make a child understand completely how Judea 
was the most favourable position for the dissemination of a new religion, 
and that, in his opinion, the finger of a child would point, at least as 
readily, either to Egypt, the native soil of so many ancient deities, or 
to Arabiz, whence Islamism has been spread to the banks of the Ganges 
upon one side, and to the foot of Mount Atlas on the other.” Now, 
¥ perfettly agree with this profound and ingenious critic, that the finger 
of an uninformed child is just as likely to point to one as the other; 
and it is the express purpose of that instruction, which he would repre. 
sent as so difficult to be conveyed, to make the child understand why 
Judea was a more favourable position than either for the dissemination, 
mot merely of 4 wea religion, but of that which was the light and the 
truth itself; and therefore not exactly fitted for the native soil of deities, 
proverbially false and infamous; nor for that wide and unenlightened 
district, whence Islamism spread itself over the dreary waste of ignorance 
and barbarism. And if in calling Christianity a zew religion, the Re. 
viewer means to allow it no intrinsic claims above the mythology of the 
Egyptians, or the imposture of Mahomet, we then enter more clearly 
into his views, and more readily discern the motives by which he is 
aiuated. 

Motives, however, from which we should not immediately after ex- 
pect the just censure which is passed on an opinion, said to be inculcated 
by Hume, ‘* that the Reformation was not worth contending for,’’ till 
we observe his own reasons for maintaining the contrary, amongst which, 
it must not escape observation, that there is not one in which religion is 
the least concerned ; and it should seem that the great and only merit of 
the Reformation was, that dt contributed to remove almost ev ery vestige 
of superstition, without leaving one of the true faith to supply its place, 
After enumerating the several moral and political evils which it unques. 
tionably abolished, the Reviewer thus states its comparative good effects: 
‘¢ Instead of convents we now build manvfaCories,’’ not very generally, 
I believe, esteemed seminaries of virtue! ‘* Instead of the images of 
saints we display the contents of our warehouses,’* where almost every 
thing is to be found but that which will alone make us rich unto God ; 
‘¢ and instead of crowns of martyrdom, we hear of the laurels of the 


brave defenders of their country’s glory ;’’ as if no such laurels were 


ever won, nor such brave defenders of their country’s glory ever heard 
of before the Reformation ? And was this, indeed, all which the Scottish 
reformers, with the fiery and furious John Knox at their head, so zealously 
contended for? Was this the?r view of its effeéts, for which our Cran. 
mers, Latimers and Ridleys themselves, put on the glorious crown of 


martyrdom ? 


We have next an artful, and very ingenious apology, for the well 
known opinion of Porphyry respecting the prophecies ascribed to Daniel, 
on which I would only observe, that it is by no means so clear that those, 


which 
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which are kindly suggested by the Reviewer, were really the motives 
for that celebrated philésopher’s unbelief, as it is probable that they 
are the arguments on which the Critic is prepared to justify his own; to 
defend the sneer in which he indulges (notwithstanding the pleasure -he 
professes to feel, ‘* that all these stumbling blocks have been removed ”*), 
at the opinion ‘of the fair authoress, ‘* that no modern infidel dares to 
deny that the prophecies of Daniel did exist, before the events which 
they foretold ;’’ without perhaps considering, that if he is one whe 
nevertheless does deny it, after the authority which has been stamped on 
these prophecies by the Son of God himself, he can have no such excuse 
as Porphyry might have availed himself of. The whole of this discussion 
is, however, much more ingenious than original; and he might have 
saved himself, as well as his readers, some trouble, by referring at once 
to the authors from whom he has borrowed his arguments *, as well as to 
the passages to which he alludes in Theodcret and Prosopius; with a 
view to depreciate divine revelation in general; to establish the asser. 
tion (withoat doubt too hastily and inconsideratel y made by others, as 
well as our Reviewer), that the prophecies were by the Jew ish Scribes 
often interpolated, and by others absolutely forged ; and to maintain his 
mischievous insinuation, ‘¢ that the title of Prophet was given, or with. 
drawn, as best suited the purposes of priestcraft,”’ 

In commenting on a passage in the 12th Chapter of the Hints, as he 
chuses to unde -rstand it, in which it is said, that ‘‘ in the Old Testa- 
ment alone, during those ages, was maintained that great truth of there 
being one only diving and true God, &c.’’ and in which, by the exclusioa, 
in his own paraphrase of the word ¢rue, 1 conceive him to have made 
the authoress say just what she did not mean to say; orat all events less 
than 4er argument extends to, in order to bring it within the compass of 
bis own. It can hardly be necessary to point out the pains he has taken, 
und the learning he has profusely misapplied, to confound the ‘‘ only one 
living and true God,’’ the Jehovah revealed by himself to the chosen 
race, and most unquestion: ibly taught for ages in the Old. Testament 
alone, with the unity of the Deity, as acknowledged in the. arcane 
Lheslogy of Egypt, the Supreme, but unknown God ‘a the Athenians, 
Of Proclus, and Euclid, of Socrates, and Plato. ‘* The spirit of the 
universe, which pervadeth all things, a principle which (says Warburton) 
the Greek philosophy easily corrupted intowhat is now called spinozism +.” 
But, on the Reviewer’s counter-assertion, ‘* that the Jews were, indeed, 
for a long period, the only people of antiquity possessed of any kind of 
literature, who entertained no belief of a future state,’’ I would ask 
bow long he considers this period to have been? Certainly not so long 
as the age of Solomon, if he were the writer of Ecclesiastes ; hardly, I 
think, as that of Saul; or, what was his opinion of the spirit of Samuel? 





* This, however, does not seem to be always thought necessary by 
the Edinburgh Reviewers. In their review of Davies's Celtic Researches, 
vol. iv. p. 392—3, there is a whole paragraph, very liberally, but with- 
out any acknowledgment, borrowed from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Art. Druids, Seét. 2. 

+ Divine Legation, b. ii, sect. 4. 
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Not so long, Iam strongly disposed to believe, as the age even of Moses, 
a very’early period, indeed, in the Jewish history, unless he was wholly 
ignorant of the: full force of an argument which’ I would recommend to 
the Reviewer’s attention, in the 22d Chap. of St. Matthew, verse 31, &e, 

One more observation and I have done. He thinks it doubtful ** whether 
it be advantageous to eniet into the subject of the superintending influence 
of Providence very minutely with children ;’? and it may be so, if their 
years and capacities be not duly attended to in the task. But these are not 
the reasons which the Critic suggests ; it is the existence of evil in” the 
dispensations of Providence which creates all the difliculty he finds ; it is 
for the sake principally of ridiculing ‘ the providential history of a 
country,’’ which the authoress of the Hints has so beautifully and forci- 
biy illustrated in our own; and if it can be a question, whether or not 
the Almighty may deal, as he pleaseth, with the creatures of his will ? 
whether he may not punish as well as reward—and whether he is not 
competent to chuse instruments, as well as objects, of his judgments and 
his mercy ? or, if it can be a doubt whether, in any case, the Judge of 
all the-earth doeth right ; then shall we agree with our considerate and 
tender-hearted Critic, in thinking it becoming to suggest amendments in 
the management of the universe, by proposed emendations in a scene of 
ZEschylus; and decent, as well as pleasant, to select images as he has 
done, either ludicrous or disgusting, to burlesque instead of removing 
difficulties, which may be much more easily fancied, than, by our limited 
faculties, proved to be absolute defects; or is it not better to pre. 
pare the youthful mind, as soon as possible, to contemplate in a just and 
religious point of view, than to leave it to what the Reviewer (not very 
consistently, I think, with his own argument against early instru@ion) 
justly terms the most dangerous, because uzassisted scepticism of early 
ignorance; or, if after all, rather than this assisted scepticism is what he 
would recommend, I cannot but give him credit for such an intimation of 
the benefit which may be, in this respect, derived from the principles, 
as he has displayed of them, of the Edinburgh Review. 

Your’s, &c. A CHRISTIAN. 


LetTTeR ADDRESSED TO ARTHUR AIKIN, Epitor oF THE ANNUAL 
REVIEW ; 


Being the First of a Course of Letters, in which a brief Estimate will be 
given of the Labours of his Critical Shop, beginning with the Third 
Volume of the Annual Review, the former Ones having been already 
noticed. 


SIR, 


HAVE the honour to address you as the first, and most aé¢tiy 
partner, in a very extensive and literary firm ; in which, by the most 
invidious means, you have attempted to monopolize the whole business 
of criticism. I say dusiness, because what has been pursued as an art by 
our most established Journals, was by you adopted, and has been conti- 
nued as a ¢rade. Your bulky annals have, however, at length been sunk 


by their own weight ; they may be found encumbering the shelves of all 
the 
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the principal booksellers in the kingdom. Your wholesale scanda?, shop 
that opened annually, has from lack of business dwindled into a aveekly 
other of abuse ; and what formerly was packed up in guinea bundles, is 
now parcelled out by pennyworths. In the Preface to your third volume, 
you ‘* trust that its literary merit, is not in vferior to’ vhat of the two for- 
mer volumes, and that, us a work of rational entertainment, it may ob- 
tain that approbation which has been so liberally. bestowed on your past 
Jabours.’? | quote your own delief of your former merits. ‘* We believe 1N 
MOST INSTANCES where we have expressed our dissatisfaction, that the 
arguments and specimens which are adduced, will be found by adequate 
and impartial judges to justify the matter of our remarks ; and if in aay 
case the language in which they have been conveyed may be thought to 
have betrayed a blameable impatience of temper, we trust that the pre. 
sent volume, though express? ing with freedom our sentiments on the books 
that have come under our notice, will be liable to no just obje@ious on 
THis HEAD™*.’’ You here, Sir, confess that there are some instances 
where your ‘‘ arguments ”’ and ‘* specimens ”’ will not justify your re- 
marks. It further appears, that in «6 any case ** your language may be 
thought to betray a ** blameable impatience of temper ;’* but these ob 
jections-you ‘trust’? will not apply to the present volume, notwith. 
standing you have expressed your sen timents u vith freedom. ‘This is neither 
more nor less than an acknor wledge d forfeiture of all your former pre. 
tensions ; yet you have the effrontery to tell your re aders, that you trust 
that your third volume is *‘ not inferror’’ to the two former ones, 
namely, those in which you confess to have been unjust in some in. 
stances, and to have betrayed a blameabie impatience in others!!! You 
trust that your third volume will not be liable to any ‘* just objeétions,’” 
though you only dope it to be equal to those, the obje4ims to which you 
have “yourself particularized ! I! This isa pretty invitation to the reliance of 
your subscribers on the ‘‘ impartial judgment ’’ of the ‘ independent pro- 
fessional gentlemen *? you have been ‘‘ so fortunate as to engage.’* At 
the end of this very candid Preface you apologize for the Jaténess of pub- 
lication ; which time of publication you grant 1s as early as your 
“© Jast was! /f’? Ishould be sorry to mar the brevity and conciseness 
of your style, and will therefore give the last sentence of your Preface. 
«© SINCE, HOWEVER, NOTWITHSTANDING a long arte. tere: the pre. 
sent volume is offe: om to the public at the same pe ried as the last was, he 
still flatters himself with the hope of being able, for the future, to finish 
his labours by the end of March.’’ Notawvithstanding the beginning of 
this sentence, Aowewver odd it may sound to the ear of an English scholar, 
it must be corre¢t, since it comes from ‘‘ gentlemen of acknowledged 
talents.’’ There is something ominous in shifting your time of publica. 
tion to the ‘ end of March,’ because it is putting your book 1 into the 
hands of your subscribers on the first of April! 

‘© Criticism is a noble art, and ought to be worthily eccbilind™ says 
the finger-post virtues of your Preface. We will trave/ together ehroust 
the first department of your /abours (a very favourite term 1 of yours) and 
see how it Aas been exercised. After figuring away in the tweedle-dum 
of an overture, in which may be found the three. essenced opinions of 
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* Does Arthur Aikin mean his ews ead in this case ? 
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Chapter I. you rattle the keys of Jacobinism to the praise and glory of 
the “celebrated Mr. Volney.’’ As Mr. Volney’s travels in America 
are confined principally to the climate and soil, his revolutionary genius 
only here and there breaks out on the reader. Weary of and disgusted 
at the state of France, and Europe in general, our proscribed and Op. 

ressed Citizen followed the shoals of political adventurers to the new 
world. Here he heped a peaceful asylum for his declining years ; but 
‘¢ an epidemic animosity ’’ breaking out in this new world against the 
French, and the dread of an immediate rupture, compelled him to with. 
draw. It however gave him an opportunity ot writing a book, or ra. 
ther an excuse for writing one, for he has little more to say than, that he 
had not executed his designs. Great part of the work is drawn from 
other authorities, eked out with comments and explanations of his own, 
It adds little or nothing to our information respecting the country ; it is 
to inform the public that Mr. Volney had paid a visit to the new world ; 
that he was in a bad state of health, and because he did not meet with 
that encouragement, or those inducements he had expected, he returns to 
discourage all other Frenchmen from the same attempt. He describes 
the cultivation of America as better fitted for the patient and ox-like 
qualifications of the German and Englishman, than the mettlesome racers 
of France! Your Annual Reviewers confess to having received great 
pleasure and profit from Mr. Volney’s book, and though they were some. 
times “‘ startled ’’ at his novelties, they ultimately acknowledged them 
as truths ! 

Tuckey’s Voyage to Port Philip is a work of that kind which, if it 
do no good, it cannot do any harm. I know but one thing more frivo- 
lous and uninteresting than the work itself, and that is, your review of it. 

Andrew Ellicot’s Journal, for determining the Boundary between the 
United States and thé Possessions of his Catholic Majesty in America, 
is an important and interesting article. Your Reviewer, however, in 
his concluding sentence, is most.sublimely pedantic; he objects to the 
introdu€tion of English names, in preference to the Indian and Spanish, 
because they are less euphonious. Nogalez is called wallnut hills ; Rio- 
negro, Big-black, ‘* Long vowels,’’ says your Reviewer, ‘* and vowel. 
endings, are so scarce in our language, that every opportunity should be 
seized of immingling the luxuries of the ear; besides, the harsh and comso- 
nantel appellatisns of geography are always mutilated by foreigners # so 
that letters are rhe oftevxer misdirected and miscarried, because a town’s 


+3 


name is unharmonious (inharmonious). 
Dr. Maclean’s Excursion in France, and other Parts of the Continent, 


is spoken of more in the spirit of truth and fairness, than is customary 
with your general conduct. Give the devil his due, is an adage that Iam 
not disposed to abandon. I am sorry, however, even in this instance, 
to discover an unwillingness in allowing any man merit; a most untra¢t. 
able and obstinate conceit, that would dispute every inch of ground, 
even where you are obliged to yield. 

In the article of Barrow’s Travels, we trace the snail of party. The 
writer starts off in a tangent from the business of his Review to abuse Mr. 
Pitt. Mr. Pitt was applied to by men of “ high character and peculiar 
knowledge’’ (probably the writer’s friends), to grant a vessel for the 


purpose of bringing away certain relics of antiquity from Grecce, = 
relics 
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relics were to enrich our universities, and excite a classical enthusiasm 
that would raise the national character in itself, as well as in the estima- 
tion of Europe. Mr. Pitt’s answer was, what the answer of a prime 
Minister in this nation ought to be, ‘‘ If you have any thing to propose 
for the advantage of commerce, I shall readily listen to it ; but: litera- 
ture may take care of itself.’? ‘© He may be assured,”’ says the writer, 
«¢ that literature will take care of itself, and of him too.’? That the - 
licerature of this nation caw take care of itself, Mr. Pitt knew ; if there 
were any thing in such an enterprize likely to repay its expence, even in 
the most romantic estimation of antiques, a proposal to that effect, com- 
ing from a respectable source, would have met with due support from that 
part of the community who, by taste or profession, were most interested 
in its result. Mr. Pitt’s answer, says this classical devotee, was * per- 
fectly consistent with the deadness of his heart, and the shortsighteduess 
of his views.’? Oh! most slanderous and ignorant adventurer !— 
A Minister, to please him, must leave the commerce of the nation to take 
care of itself, and drain the public finances for the support of the wild. 
goose schemes of deranged antiquaries!! In referring to the before. 
mentioned review of Volney, we find a different estimate taken of the 
adoration paid to ancient Greece, of which they are ‘* reluctantly com. 
pelled to acknowledge the truth.’’ Volney dire&ts their attention to the 
erigin of the pride, cruelty, and tyranny that the Greeks display through- 
gut their whole history. We have ‘* made a point of imitating these 
people,’’ he adds, and consider their politics and morals, like. their 
poetry and their arts, the types of all pertection. Our homage and wor- 
ship are therefore addressed to the manners and spirit of barbarism, and 
Savage times.’’ ‘The extratts in this article are judiciously selected. 
Percival’s Account of the Cape of Good Hope, is an unobjectionable 
article ; as is Grant’s Voyage to New South Wales, in the Lady Nelson. 
Adams’s (the American ambassador) Letters on Silesia, is ushered on 
the reader’s notice with the customary rhodomontade of lame and banter- 
ing humour. ‘Lhe writer affeéts occasionally a pithy style; he now 
rounds his sentences in the most turgid pedantry, and now melts into all 
the glibness of allitteration. ‘* Its agricultural produce,’’ says your 
learned friend (beg pardon if it should happen to be yourself), ‘ is 
rather mineral and subterranean, than seminal and superficial. ” “Very 
prettily said this, if we excuse the libertics taken with the sense. ‘* Its 
advantages are proclaimed, its beauties blazoned, its statistical value en- 
hanced with triumphant or malicious patriotism.’’ Cedite Romani, &e. 
As specumen of your prettinesses—** Silesta! how cewphomeous its sound ; Sile- 
sia! how beautiful its landscapes ; Silesia! how augmentative its reve- 
nue. Mr. American Ambass: dor d do not quit Europe withour having seen 
Silesia ; and his Excellency John Quincy Adams accordingly undertakes, 
with becoming civility, the excursion. I observed’‘a cochweyiom or two 
in this article. * One Teads an American bock with a feeling of refresh. 
ment ; as one quits the metropolitan saloons and opera-houses in Fuze, to 
seck the fragrance of the country in blooming apple orchatds, &c.” 


Nice distinétions.—‘* We have derived some amuse ment, if not deligh?, t, 
- from his narrative ; and some information, if not instru@ion, from his 


fa&ts;“and, in general, we have noticed -his s‘y/e with context, his mate- 
,? 


rials with satisfa@ion, and his refle@ioas with acpuicscence. This 1 is the 
APPENDIX, VOL, XXII. Li} ‘© bemusked ** 
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“« bemusked ’’ and ‘* beciveted ’’ composition of rule and compass, of 
the art of fine writing. 

M‘Kinnen’s Tour through the British West Indies, is reviewed with 
less of this affeétation of eloquence ; aud your obje¢ fiend and approval are 
particularized with distinétness and with force. 

I shall begin another Letter with your review of Mr. Holcroft’s Tra. 
vels. Here, probably, we shall have more occasions to differ than are 
desirable. 


Q. IN THE CORNER, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ne 
MR. M‘CALLUM’S REJOINDER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW, 


HEN I impeached the Reviewer of my Travels in Trinidad, with 

having a servile connection with the ce-divant Governor of that 

island, or his satellites, I had not the most distant idea of vilifying, or 

calling i in question the independence of the Anti. Jacobin. I have again 

perused the communication to which he alludes, and I confess, I am unable 

to discern a single expression in it, that could insinuate such a distorted 
construction. 

Your correspondent has declared, that he never had the pleasure of 
*¢ seeing Col. Picton, nor had any communication, dire or indire@ with 
him, or any of his friends, or any person whatever who may be in that 
Gentlemans interest.’ ‘This is saying a great deal. In any other cir- 
cumstance, I might be inclined to take his declaration for granted ; but 
my inference is founded on stronger grounds. For the sake of argument, 
let me entreat him tolook over the manuscript of his criticism,’and then 


I shall take the liberty of asking him, wether he had ‘‘ any communica- ° 


tion, dire@ or indire@,’’ with these delinquents, or their friends ; and 
whether I was not justified in my conclusion, from the part or parts w vhich 
the printer prudently suppressed? I am not very obstinate in matters of 

opinion, but untill I am furnished with more proof of his innocence than 
an anonymous declaration, I shall hold myself bound to the public to 
mantain my original position. 

*¢ The motives with which I was animated’’ in publishing my report 
of the delinquents of Trinidad, ‘‘ was an ardent love of my country,”’ 
and to rescue it from the ‘* foul dishonour’’ which an occidental Pretor, 
and his guilty colleagues, had, for more than five years, successfully 
brought upon it, In this transaction, your correspondent has thought 
proper to: assign me a ** Patron,’’ ‘employer,’ or ** Principal!’? In reply to 
this allegation, I beg leave to tell him, <¢ ‘fearlessly and unapalled,’’ that 
his assertion is false ; and to use his own language, I make this solemn de- 
claration, *f without intending to screen myself behind the paltry subter- 
fuge of mental reservation.’’ I have never yet been under the bias of any 
man. What I have written and published respeting Trinidad, was not 
with a view to serve any man, or any class of men whatever ; but solely 
to direct the attention of the public towards an oppressed portion of my 
fellow-subjects in that Island ; and I am happy to think that my ae So 

ave 
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have not been unavailing, having now the strongest assurance that his 
Majesty ’s Ministers will soon put an end to the system of PiGon.ing, which 
has been’ too long established in that Colony—a system which ‘* stands 


alone in the foul catalogue of human depravity !’’ I have also the conso. » 


lation to imagine, the line of conduct which your correspondent says the 

resent Lieutenant Governor ‘* qwisely’’ adopted, will not (wise as he may 
think it) entitle him to the approbation of ministers. I repeat it—the 
Pictoniz-ing measures he has pursued will not be patronised by his Ma- 
jesty’s present Ministers, as those measures are repugnant to English ju- 
risprudence and British humanity. Addressess procured by threats, certi- 
ficates obtained from coadjutors in guilt, or complimentary swords, will 
not avail. If he has aéted wrong, he must answer for his conduct.. Though 
Ihave hinted this much respecting the present Lieutenant Governor, it is 
foreign to my purpose to enter into more particulars ; I am only sorry he, 
with his eyes open, became the dupe of ‘* enterprizing and needy men,’” 
whom he knew were before too deep in turpitude. 

Col. Piéton is again held up ‘* as the most distinguished individual waho, for 
many years, Claimed the attention of the public !’’ 1 am sorry your liberal cor- 
respondent did not point out how, and in what manner, his friend distin. 
guished himself meretoriously, either in his privateor military capacity. 
I must, indeed, allow him the preeminent destin¢étion of having claimed 
much of the public attention since the 24th February last, and I hope he 
will claim more in less than three months ; but as for any thing prior to 
that period, I believe the public know nothing of his merits. Let me 
beg of him, the next time he takes up his pen in defence of the ‘* spirited, 
much injured, and calumniated CE-DIVANT General, to refresh my. memory 
with a few authorities,’’ as there appears a disideratum in the Generals 
fame ; though I would not advise him to quote Lieut. Col: Draper as an 
authority, because he might run the risk of knocking his head, in the 
dark, against the bar of the Court of King’s Bench. I give him this sa- 
lutary advice, under the strongest impression of the great Christian maxim 
which he was good enough to point out to me. 

At the time my report of the delinquents of Trinidad was published, 
their principal was prote¢ted by the strong arm of power ; and therefore 
it was a doubtful question, whether he would be brought to justice as long 
as his proteétors remained in office: hence a public investigation of his 
conduét became an imperious necessity. ‘Thank heaven,! that guilty arm 
has since wethered and decayed ; and I have every reason to apprehend, 
that my views respecting him will be soon realised! But so confident 
were these delinquents of ministerial proteétion, that a direét application 
was made to a late noble Secretary of State to interdi¢t the sale of my 
work. His Lordship thought, and so must every one think, that though 
this might be done in such a despotic Government as. Trinidad, yet things 
could not be managed in England in a summary manner ; and, therefore, 
the noble Secretary, who was then probably reclining on his ‘‘ bed of roses,’’ 
did not choose to struch his prerogative, and prudently declined inter- 
fering. It is true, Col. Picton might have prosecuted me for publishing 
truth which he could not controvert, and might, according to Lord 
Man:sfields decisions, obtain a verdict against me; but then, a conviction 
of that sort would not avail him; it would not whitewash him, or clear 
him of any of the charges I have brought against him. In my humble 
opinion, it would have a contrary effect, and bring him the sooner to am 
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bar of the Old Baily. Had I published my Report in Trinidad, my fate 
would not depend on the forms of law; perhaps I might stand the chance 
of being Pidton-ed, if not hanged, without the courtesy of trial, either civil 
or military ; and therefore 1 agree with your correspondent when he says, 
66 Thank God, that I am safe in Ez gland . per ic Te taking a retrospective 
view of the many flagrant and despotic instances of injustice to which I 
have been an eye and an ear witness in that tormented Colony, I have the 
strongest reasons to be thankful to God that I am now in my native 
Country, where no ex Prztor cannot, nor dare not attempt, to polute or in- 
fluence the stream of Justice. 

It is immaterial, at present, to enquire into the motives which re. 
strained Co]. Picton from prosecuting me, as it is certain that he has been 
much better advised on that point, than any other he has pursued, either 
before or since he was brought to this country to answer for his conduct; 
so that I do not feel myself indebted to him, on the score of forgiveness, to 
his goodnature or humanity, if he has any such concomitants about him, 
Your correspondent says, *‘ it was unprincipled in me to publish my Re- 
port; and that I‘ usurped to myself an authority which the laws of Eng- 
land condemns.’’ This I deny. An Englishman’s right to publish his 
grievances is indisputable ; and as for usurping authority, I have several 
examples before me, particularly the cases of Hardy, Horne ‘Toeke, and 
others; and lately, the Publication of the ‘¢ 10th Report.’’ Pray let me 
ask your correspondent, if the minds of the jurors were prejudiced in these 
celebrated Cases ? 

Lo: prove the disloyalty of the Negroes and his Majesty’s Troops in 
Trinidad, your correspondent has quoted extracts of anonymous letters, 
which he asserts appeared in the Morning Chronicle of the 14th of Fe- 
bruary, one of them said to be from a person high in Office in that Colony, 
and the other from the lord knows who? These letters appeared in the 
above Paper on the 11th of February, and not on the 14th; the former 
was copied from a Paper of the preceding cvening, and the manuscript copy 
of the latter was given to the Editor by a mercantile friend of the delin- 
quents, whom I could name. But these anonymous extraé¢ts does not 
prove either a conspiracy or rebellion, independent of that, they furnish 
ample evidence of their own condemnation. ‘* We have arrested several 
Sree Negroes from St. Domingo, who were banished by the vigorous and discerning 
mind of Colonel Pidton, but who were suffered to return by Colonel Fullarton.”? 
This insidious remark on the Conduét of Colonel Fullarton I know was a 
most infamous and deliberate falsehood, and therefore contradifted it * ; 
and on the 13th, two days after, the following Note appeared in several 
(if. not all) the Morning Papers : 

.. * The Editor of Morning Chronicle is. autherized and requested by 
Colonel Fullarton to insert the following unqualified contradittion of an 
assertion which appeared on the 11th instant in the Public Prints, extracted 
from a letter dated the 19th of December last, and stated to have been 
transmitted from a gentleman in Trinidad, giving an account of a late 
most formidable conspiracy, described as having been intended in that 
island, and detected by Colonel John Gloster and Mons. Beggorat. ‘Ihe 





* Vide my letter to the Editor of the Morning Chronicle, which ap- 
peared in that Paper on the izth of February. 
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assertion which we are desired to contradict is expressed in the following 
words : 

«« We have arrested several Free Negroes from St. Domingo, and who 
were banished by the vigorous and discerning mind of Colone! Piéton, but 
were suffered to return by Colonel Fullarton.’’ 

*« Existing circumstances would render it highly improper at this mos 
ment to discuss or comment on the vigour and discernment by which many 
Free Negroes, and many other individuals, may have been banished from 
Trinidad by Colonel Pi¢ton ; but Colonel Fullarton has positively to de- 
clare, with respect to himself, that he never had occasion, in a single in- 
stance, to grant permission to any Free Negroes belonging to St. Domingo, 
who had been banished from Trinidad, to return to that Island.’’ 

The foregoing 1s enquaetiqne ly a complete refutation of the foul and 
assassin-like attack on Colonel Fullarton, who, for his manly and ex- 
traordinary exertions in the cause of oppressed humanity, deserves the 
thanks of the nation, which I trust he will ultimately receive. 

Your correspondent brings forward a supposed Proclamation to prove 
the existence of this ‘ formidable conspiracy,’’ but in my opinion it 
roves nothing IS it begins thus: ‘* Whereas there are strong reasons to ap- 

prebend that this Colony is threatened with internal dangers, from the nefarions 
machinations of ill-disposed Negroes and Slaves in this community. And his Ma- 
sesty’s Council in this Island recommended me to adopt the measure of martial law, 
e.*? 

A few days after the appearance of these anonymous letters, a paragraph 
appeared in all the Public Papers, which stated, that the Grand Conspira- 
tor was a negro belonging to Colonel Picton, who might be inveigled to 
become a sacrifice for his master, who, as must be recolleéted, was soon to 
appear on his trial, for tormenting Louisa Calderon, and to give some de- 
gree of colour to the barbarous measures which has been pursued in that 
Colony. Ihave seen several letters from Trinidad subsequent to the date 
of the supposed Conspiracy, which do not take any notice of it un any one 
instance—not even an allusicn! Indecd I am well informed that: these let: 
ters were fabricated * in London, and | am in very great hopes that J shall 
be able to point out very soon to the public the author or authors of ther 
Allowing that a Conspiracy existed among half a dozen of negroes, w hat 
had that to do with the lo) alty of the Troops ? Will your correspondent 
come forward and prove, that the unfortunate Hugh Gall: igher (a private th 
the Artillery, who suffered in 1797) was in any imstance disloyal, or if he 
was, did he forfeit his ri: ght to a legal trial before he was exeourds and 
whether there was much ‘ spirit and firmuess’’. ih Starving Mrs. Griffiths, 

a widow lady, and her two daughters, and forcing her to abandon her pro- 
perty to an abominable Mulatto Mistress. ' 


: F, Mac Car y 
Middle Temple, 19th May, 1806. Pierre K. Mac Cartum 





* We think it necessary to state, that we have seen the original letters 
here alluded to, from persons of character and respe¢tability at Trinidad. 
So much for the fabrication! We must here remind our readers, that our 
Printer isnot to blame for the grammatical and orthographical errors which 
appear in this letter, which is printed /iteratwm from the manuscript of Mr. 
Mi ‘Callum, 
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PARTICULARS RELATING TO MR. F..M‘CALLUM, DURING 
HIS RESIDENCE IN TRINIDAD. 


IN the last Number of the *§ Anti- Jacol xin Review’? we announced to 
our readers the information of having received several important and au. 
thentic documents, relating to the condu& of Mr. P. F. M‘Callum, during 
the short, yet eventful period of his political sofourmment in the island of Tri- 
nidad-; we also er em ourselves to detail, in the present Number, the 
substance of such information. 

And we now most seriously entreat the attentionof the public to the 
following narration and comment; we even claim it in justice to themsel ves— 
to a gallant officer, of great talent, and unspotted honour—and lastly, in 
justice to ourselves. 

It will be recolleéted, that in the prosecution of a public duty, the 
painfulstask was allotted to us of reviewing Mr. M‘Callum’s most scanda- 
lous and indecent libel on the character of “Colonel Pigion, ex-governor of 
Trinidad ; it is still nearer within memory, that we had the distinguished 
honour of meriting and receiving the tull measure of Mr. M‘Callum’s 
abuse, in what he most impudently styles his ‘¢ Vindication.’”* Pulchrum 
est accusari ab accusaydis, is to us no mean consolation. The reply which 
was given to this tissue of falsehoods, has fully vindicated us from all the 
insinuations which this last miserable effort of Mr. M‘Callum contains. Of 
the individual we know nothing. 

In this controversy it musi therefore be understood, that we consider 
him as the agent of a conspiracy, to deprive a meritorious public servant 
of reputation and life; a man who has fought the battles of his country, 
maintained her honour, and advanced her glory ; who has wasted the 
strength of manhood in tropical regions, and encountered danger in every 
form. Thisis the man whose well-earned reputation they wish to blast! 
er for what? For having performed a most arduous duty, in the most 

rying and critical situations—for having had the manly courage todefeat the 
efforts of rebellion, and to save a valuable possession to the country!!! 

onscious as we are of Colonel Piéton’s innocence, we wtll never forsake 
him, notwithstanding he should be assailed by adversaries more daring and 
wicked than those he now attempt to bow him to the earth ; and who 
have already invited the knife of ‘the mob to dispatch him, in order. to 
save themselves the disgrace of the /ast premeditated af, 

We now entreat the reader to turn back to Mr. M‘Callum’s ‘* Vindica- 
tion,’’ commencing at page 524 of our last Appendix, and if the trouble 
be not too great, he may peruse the water but we claim his particular at- 
tention to that part of it, in which he attempts to exonerate himself from 
the well-founded suspicions (expressed ix our Review of his Travel ) concerning 
the real objeéts of his mission to Trinidad, and his conduct whilst there. 
From the overflowings of Mr. M‘Callum’s zeal, in this master-piece of 
composi'ion and libel, unfortiinately for himself and his patron, he has proved 
too much ; for by ascribing to us suspicions which, at first, we really did 
not entertain, and by taking such pains toclear himself of them, we are 
now thoroughly satisfied of a reality, which his own want of skill in the 
art of duplicity has fully developed. Those parts.of the Vindication 
which we have pat to rest for ever, it will be uscless to advert to; we 
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therefore alight on that part of it where, after the author ‘has given us a 
brief history of his exploits in St. Domingo, and of his breaking the heart of 
poor Le Clerc, the French general, we find him in Trinidad, ‘full, even to 
repletion,” with patriotic zeal to reform the colony. His real motives 
for going thither, he has not thought prudent to tell us. Reader! we will 
ell you presently, With an anxious solicitude to earn his peuny, he takes un- 
common pains to justify the conduét of his master, Colonel Fullarton, for 
separating himself from the Commission, and leaving Trinidad, and to 
vindicate himself from any imputations ofa bad nature in remaining behind. 
P. F. M‘Callum, come forth, and speak for yourself! ‘* Itis true, I did 
remain behind; but what of that? Iwas notin Colonel Fullarton’s sait; 
he had, therefore, no knowledge of me whatever than as a sraveller ; and 
during the time I wasin the colony, J ov/y wisited him tavice.”’ This is low 
quibbling. Has he told us that he was not in his employment ? No! he durst 
notdoit. ‘Asa traveller,’’ as the disturber of Halifax*, as the friend of 
Toussaint +— recommendations not very creditable, we must admit. Fur- 
ther on, this very innocent gentleman remarks, “ At the time it was 
attempted to force me to enlist in the volunteer corps, the colony was, as 
it had hitherto been since it was conquered by the British arms, in a pro- 
found state of tranguillity and security; the mother country was at the 
same time at peace with the whole world; no invasion, xo internal com. 
motion neither dreaded nor expe&ed. Hence Commissioners Piion and 
Hood Aad xo excuse, no right either human or divine, to warrant them in 
compelling me, as a mere transitory person, to enlist in any one corps 
whatever,’’ 

From a perusal of the following documents, it will be seen how far any 
public declarations of Mr. M‘Callum may be trusted ; and the fair legal 
authority on which the Commissioners acted towards him, from the time 
that he landed in Trinidad, until his departure from the colony. 

In the Minutes of His Majesty’s Council of Trinidad (which are now 
before us), faithfully extraéted from the Council-books, mention is made 
of the self same §* Ugly Club”? which Mr. M‘Callum has recorded in his 
Travels. The concerns which he had in the proceedings of this club, in. 
duced His Majesty’s two Commissioners, Sir Samuel Hood and Colonel 
Picton, tocharge him with ‘‘ other seditious pradices,’’ beside those of sedu- 
lously attempting to disorganize and insurge the constitutional force of 
the country, the militia. If ‘these solemn charges can be borne out by 
the subsequent evidence, where will Mr. M‘Callum hide his head from 
the just indignation of that public whom he has so long deceived with im. 
unity ? We will now give the history of that club, as it appeared before 
the Board of Council. It being discovered that Mr. M‘Callum (under the 
assumed name of M‘Sprat, as Secretary ) had been the promoter and institutor of 
the club, the two Governors and Council direéted the Secretary to the 
Commission, the late Joseph M. Woodyear, Esq. to repair to the tavern 
(M‘Kay’s) where the club was held, and to seize the papers belonging to 
it. This was accordingly done, and the papers, called ‘* Rules for the 
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* Vide the deposition of M‘Kay. ’ 
+ His twentieth letter, upon the events of St. Domingo, 
¢ L14 Ugly 
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Ugly Club,’’ and proceedings, were laid before the Council. These vahy. 
able manuscripts, as Mr. M‘Callum calls them, in his Travels, were all 
in his hand-writing ; and although containing mach nousense, disclosed one or 
two fadis to the Commissioners and Council, which fully corroborated the 
opinion that they had formed of the dangerous nature of Mr. M‘Calium’s 
embassy to Trinidad. 

In the first place, the members had all of them assumed names ; a per- 
son attached to the artillery was honoured with that of Sir David Dirk, 
and the rest. of this daring knot of conspirators were distinguished with 
appellations, equally allusive to in struments of death, and indicative of 
their bioody enka rous designs. The insignia of the Vice-president, 
carried by the Secretary, with the minutes of the club, before the Coun. 
cil, raised still further oe of its nature and tendency. At these 
orgies the Secretary sat, with a large open clasp- knife in bis hand, wearing a 
enshite hat, in which was displayed a flame or blood coloured cockade!!! 
Whether these insignia betokened the approach of such scenes as_had re. 
cently been witnessed in St. Domingo, where the travelling Secretary had 
lately been with his much-lamented friend, General Toussaint, the Commis. 
sioners and Council could not ex: actly determine ; ; but this costume of the 
second officer, in what was denominated a convivialclub, had a suspicious 
appearance; and which, coupled with Mr. M‘Callum’s other conduét, 
warranted conclusions, that the views and objects, if not of the members, yet 
of the Secretary, «were not calculated for the peace and security of Trinidad. 

We will take it for granted that Mr. M‘Cailum iound the colony in 
that happy state of “ tranquillity and security’’ which he describes, what, 
then, must we think of his charafier and designs, in organizing such a 
club as this? Was that measure likely to continue the calm? or rather, 
is it not more than probable, if the Commissioners had suffered its exist- 
ence, after being in possession of such importang facts, that Trinidad 
would speedily have been a scene of general confusion and massacre ; and 

Mr. Mi‘Callum might have resamed the fun¢tions of Secretary to its in. 
tended chieftain. Sucha man would have been an invaluable acquisition 

to the new dynasty. Disciplined in the recondite learning of Haytian 
diplomacy, he might speedily have claimed the second place i in the state, 
and have given Commissioners Hood and Pitton a little wholesome castiga- 
tion, for their manifold and repeated offences towards him, and his worthy 
coadjutors at M‘Kay’s! 

Here we make a solemn pause, and seriously ask, whether there can be 
_a man in the whole united |} Kings Jom, whatever be ‘e principles, and what- 
ever.opinion he may hitherto have formed concerning the condutt of Colo- 

avl Piston, who can read the preceding statement, without revolting with 
horror at the sanguinary scenes which seemed to be meditated, and of ap. 
plauding the firmness and energy of His Majesty’s two Commissioners, in 
having prevented them, 

Mr. M‘Callum has already told us, and we must repeat his words, that 
he had but a ‘slight knowledge of Colonel Fullarion.”? Reader, mark the 
sequel! With an equal degree of truth he has also informed us, ‘‘ that 
internal commotton was nesthes dreaded nor expected in Téinidad ; and 
that the Commissioners had no right, human or divine, to compel him, as 
a imere transitory person, to enlist in any one corps whatever.’’ But his 
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conduct was bad, and he was driven to cover it witha series of lies. Per 
seclera sem per sceleribus certum est ier. 

We fevi fully aware of the awful responsibility which we have incurred, 
in giving to the public the fore egoing s statement concerning Mr. P. F. 
M‘Callum, 47therto unaccompanied by the documents on which the princi. 
pal part of that statement is founded. ‘Lhe history of the Ugly Clubwas 
put into our possession by a gentleman of property in Trinidad, of un- 
blemished reputation, and possessing a mind enriched with various erudi- 
tion. This gentleman’s peculiar situation in Trinidad, during Mr. M‘Cal- 
lum’s career there, put him in possession of every fact; and we most so- 
lemnly assert it, that we rely on the veracity of his communication. He 
was kind enough to grant us permission to give his name to the public; 
but on a re-consideration of that offer, we have not done it, inasmuch, 
asthe following depositions, taken on oath, will fully bear us out ; and we 
felt it prudent not to add another name (if it be not already done ) to the pro- 
scription list, which, no doubt, is intended to be sent to Trinidad the 
first opportunity, accompanied with ample instructions for the future 
movements of white secretaries, and black secretaries, of revolutionar 
clubists, and the disciples of the French declaration of the “ Rights of 
Man,’’ ‘‘that immortal work!’? as Mr. M‘Callam. describes it 1n his 
Travels. Besides, most of these documents have since been published by 
Lieutenant-colonel Draper. 


COPIES OF PAPERS RELATIVE TO P.F..M‘CALLUM, EXTRACTED FROM 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF HIS MAJESTY’S COUNCIL, TRINIDAD, THURS- 
DAY, THE I4TH APRIL, 1803. 


Letter from Colonel Grant, of the Royal Trinidad Militia, to their Excellencies 
the Commissioners. 
‘© GENTLEMEN, Trinidad, April 10, 1803. 


‘¢ As Commanding Officer of the Royal Trinidad Militia, I think it 

my duty to state to your Excellencies, that in consequence .of certain ex- 
pressions made use of by a gentleman of this peeve Ay named he, as 
to the right of your Excellencies’ embodying the Militia, @ cozsiderable fer- 
ment exists in the corps; and it has been: rep sorted to me, thaw some veal men 
have, in consequence, positively refused to turn out. As similar expressions 
were made use of by this gentleman before the committee of officers, who 
sit weekly to order absentees to be fined, or brought before them, I beg 
leave to refer your Excellencies for particulars to these geftiemen, who 
are Captain Harrison, and Lieutenants Fisher and Macnamara. 

‘¢ With an assurance that nothing but a sense of duty could have in. 
duced me to trouble you on this occasion, I have the honour to be, 

“« Gentlemen, 
‘© Your most obedient humble servant, 
«© Cas. Grant, Col. Royal Trin. Mil. 


‘¢©N. B. Mr. M‘Callum has never joined the corps; his excuse, as 
sent to me, I beg leave to inclose¢.”’ 


M‘Callum’s Excuse, inclosed in the Foregoing. 


‘© Mr. M‘Callum, as atraveller, is going ou an excursion round the island 
by order of Colonel Fullarton ; he expects to sail on Friday ; considers him- 
self 
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self as a stranger and a traveller in the island, and that he has not enrolled 
himself in the militia. If he were a resident, would join in the regi. 
ment.’’ 


Afidavits concerning P. M‘Callum’s Behaviour. 


‘¢ Tarnipap.—Before their Excellencies Brigadier.General Pion ang 
Commodore Samuel Hood, Commissioners for executing the office of Go. 
yernor of the said Island of Trinidad. , 


“¢ Personally appeared Wiiliam Harrison, of the said Island, Esquire, 
Captain in the first battalion of Royal Trinidad Militia, who being duly 
sworn upon the Holy Evangelists of Almighty God, maketh oath, and 
saith, That on Wednesday last, the 6th day of April, being President of 
the Committee for receiving the excuses of such of the said corps as had 
not attended the foregoing Sunday’s parade, one Peter M‘Callen* appeared 
before the said committee, and declared that Governor PiGon could not oblige 
any person to turn out in the Miltia; that he disputed his anihority; and that the 
proclamation respeing the Militia was founded on injustice; that if the com. 
mittee intended to make a Star Chamber business of it, and that if either 
party attempted to oppress him, they would find a bitter enemy ; that as 
tyranny and oppression had been the ruling order of the day he. expected 
his share of it ; that he was an officer on half-pay, and in the service of 


Government t. 
‘© Writram Harrisox. 


*¢ Sworn before us, at the Government-House, 


this 11th day of April, 1803, 
‘*.THomas Picton, SamMuet Hoop.’’ 


“The undersigned James Bourke, Merchant at Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
being duly sworn upon the Holy Evangelists of Almighty God, declares 
that Peter M‘Callum advised him not to turn out in the Militia, and_if 


_ they attempted to levy a fine, to allow them to take it out of his store; to 
_ which Mr, Bourke answered, he certainly would not turn out if he, Mr, 


M‘Callum, was exempted from it. 
3 “© James Bourke, 
*¢ Sworn before us at the Government-House, 


this’11th day of April, 1803, 
‘© Tuomas Picton, Samuet Hoop.” 


‘© The undersigned Robert Brunton, Adjutant of the first battalion 
of Trinidad Royal Militia, being also duly sworn as aforesaid, declares 





* So the name stands in the document before us. 
+ This we know to be a most egregious falsehood. On the contrary 
we have season to believe, that previously to his leaving England, he was 
a contributor to a seditious. newspaper; and that he went to America in 
the commercial capacity of a supercargo, Now that he is in England, he 
passes as a gentleman of the bar!!! 
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that Peter M‘Callum said that the Commissioners had.no power to call out 
the Militia, avd that he had it from Colonel Fullarton. 
‘© Ropert Baunton, 
«¢ Sworn before us, at the Government-House, 
this 11th day of April, 1803, 
‘© THomas Picton, Samury Hoop.’? 


«« The undersigned William Wane, Serjeant in the Grenadier Company 
of Royal Trinidad Militia, being also duly sworn as aforesaid, declares, 
that Pecer M‘Callum said, that if there was any attempt made to force 
him to turn out in the Militia he should repel it, and shoot the first man 
who attempted to lay hands on him. ' 
“ Wittiam Wane. 
‘¢ Sworn before us, at the Government-House, 

this 11th day of April, 1803, 

“< THomas Prcton, Samuget Hoop.’’ 


“© The undersigned William Stephens, Lieutenant in the Royal Trinidad 
Militia, being duly sworn upon the Holy Evangelists of Almighty God, 
maketh oath, and saith, that Peter M‘Callum frequently declared pubjicly, 
that the Militia was a self-constituted body, and there existed no power 
in the government of this Island to embody a militia ; and that one M‘Do- 
nald, who lives at the same house with the said Peter M‘Callum, told the 
deponent, that he had no commission, or if he had one, it was not wortha 
farthing. 

«© WILLIAM STEPHENS- 
‘© Sworn before us, at the Government-House, 
this 11th day of April, 1803, 
‘© Tuomas Picton, SamMuEL Hoop,’”? 


*¢ William M‘Kay, Innkeeper of the Port of Spain, being duly sworn 
upon the Holy Evangelists, deposes, that he knows a person who styles 
himself P. M‘Callum, who is now confined in the public gaol of this 
town. His knowledge of him proceeds from his having lived at his 
tavern the 14th of February last: this deponent understands that ‘said 
M‘Callum came from North America, and had been under the necessity of 
quitting Halifax in Nova Scotia, in consequence of a quarrel with the 
Governor of that Colony: this deponent farther saith, that Mr. M‘Cal- 
lum was a member of the Ug/» Clué, held at his tavern; was the original 
proposer of it, and, as he understands, was chosen secretary ; that Mr. 
Sands, lately employed at the Naval Yard at Martinique, was president, 
Mr. John Shaw, Mr. Higham, Mr. Hargrove, the printer, Mr. M‘Do- 
nald, with a number of others, whom he cannot at present recollect, were 
members. 

‘* This deponent farther saith, that about nine o’clock at night, he be- 
lieves on Friday last, some discussion took place at his tavern between 
Mr. Stephens, an officer in the Militia, and Mr. M‘Donald, a lodger, 
respecting the necessity of turning out for the Militia; some very high 
words passed between them, and he recolleéts Mr. M‘Callum declaring, 
he would not turn out for any one, and whoever did so would be a fool; that he, 
M' Callum, kuew a great many whe were resolved nat.ta do so; that he also en- 

deavoured 
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deavoured particularly to dissuade this deponent from turning out, assuring him that 
the Commissioners had uo authcrity to compel him or any one. Being asked 
if he had any conversation with Judge Black respecting M‘Callum, says 
yes ; that he told the Judge that he thought him a very boisterous dange. 
rous man, and much lamented that he had been at his house: this depo. 
nent recolle¢ts M‘Cailum attempting to persuade Mr. Bourke also from 
turning out for the Militia. 
6s Witittam M‘Kay, 

6¢ Sworn before us, at the Government-House, 

Port of Spain, Trinidad, this 13th day of 
April, 1803, 

| “© THomas Picton, SAMueL Hoop.’’ 
s¢ Mr. M‘Kay wishes to correct his statement respeéting Mr. Shaw’s 
being a member of the club, he having never seen him there but once. 

; 6 Wiitiam M‘Kay.” 


«¢ Their Excellencies came to a resolution to ship off P. M‘Callum 
for New York, as a dangerous person, who had attempted to seduce from 
their duty the Militia ot this Colony, axd for other seditious pra&ices. 

«¢ OrpEreD—That he be sent away in the Schooner Aspasia, Captain 
Edmund Kingsland, for New York, and that fifty-six dollars be paid by 
an order on the treasurer to defray his expences.’’ 

From these solemn depositions made by gentlemen of distinétion and 
character, will be perceived the degree of credit which can possibly be 

laced in this Mr. M‘Callum’s declaration of having but a slight know- 
ledge of Colonel Fullarton ; and of his being but a §* mere transitory person.’? 
But, reader, mark the evidence. In this gentleman’s written excuse to 
Colonel Grant (for not joining the Militia) he tells him, that he is going on 
an excursion round the Island by order of Colonel Fullarton. Unhappy mode of 
expression, truly! Fatal recognition of the relationship of master and ser. 
want! ** We owe it,’’ says an eminent writér, ‘* to the bounty of Pro- 
vidence, that the completest depravity of the heart is sometimes strangely 
united with a confusion of the mind, which counteraéts the most favourite 
principles, and makes the same man treacherous without art, and a hypo- 
crite without deceiving.’’? The application is before us. 

«© Robert Brunton, Esq. Adjutant of the first battalion of Trinidad Royal 
Militia, deposes on oatu, that P. F, M‘Callum said the Commissioners 
had no power to call out the Militia, and that he (M‘Callum) had it 
(the information) from Colonc] Fullarton!’’ Here the relationship of mas- 
ter and servant is forgotten; Mr. M‘Callum is stripped of his livery, 
and adimitted to familiarity and friendship with the Colonel, whose 
orpveERs he was so recently bound to obey! 

Mr. M‘Cailum tells us, that he was a mere transitory person. Will 
moving from tavern to tavern, and organizing seditious clubs; passing 
with revolutionary zeal, with jacobin a¢tivity, from dwelling to dwel- 
ling, and scattering the seeds of discontent amongst the inhabitants, en- 
title him to the innocent chara¢ter of a “ mere transitory person ?’’ 

We solemnly warnevery regular government to be upon the alert, and to 
watch with due diligence all such ‘¢ mere transitory persons.’?. There were 
already too many charatters of this description. in Trinidad, to suffer the 


Commisoners, Sir Samauel Hood and Colonel Picton, to tolerate the resi- 
dence 
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dence of ‘* fresh comers,’’ without putting them to that test which a 
wise policy demanded. That test was put to Mr. M‘Callum, and he 
treated it with contempt. The history of the part which Mr. M‘Callum 

} aéted in the Ugly Club, united with the foregoing depositions, will con. 

| vince the impartial reader of the prudence with which the two Commis. 

sioners acted, in having this ‘* mere transitory person’’ apprehended and 
sent from the Colony. 

In the minutes of Council, to which we have adverted, are the particu. 
|! Jars of Mr. M‘Callum’s examination; but they excite no other interest 
| than to shew the mean quibbling and evasive answers which he gave to the 
Commissioners and Board; and that his errand and his heart were equally 
} good, ‘There isa ‘* dignified decent delicacy’? which an innocent man 
will preserve in all situations. But he who is conscious of his own turpi- 
tude, when the laws of the community overtake him, and he is constrained 
to appear before the proper tribunal, will either preserve a sullen silence, 
or deport himself with unruly insolence. Mr. M‘Callum chose the 
latter course ; and the reason has been assigned. 

Had Colonel Pi¢ton been armed with no other authority than that which 
he received from the ever to be lamented Sir Ralph Abcreromby, and 
which is also included in Sir Ralph’s general instructions to J. Nihell, Esq, 
i on appointing this gentleman to the office of Chief Judge, he would have 
/ been perfectly peas in requiring Mr. M‘Callum to join the Militia. 

But in aid of this authority, and which was further sanctioned by im 
rious circumstances, we now subjoin a paper, which Mr. M‘Callum little 
suspected would ever be put into our possession ; and let the libeller blush 
if he can, for having dared to assert, that the Commissioners had no “ right, 
either human or divine, to warrant them in compelling him as a mere tran. 
sitory person, to inlist in any one corps whatever ;’’ and that they had 
acted towards him in an arbitrary manner. 








‘6 Twenty-fourth Article of His Majesty's Instru€tions to Governors Pidon and 
Hood, as Commisstoners. 


St. Fames’s, 13th OGober, 1802. 


€ You are hereby particularly authorised and required, for the bettes 
security of the said Island (‘lrinidad), and for the maintenance of good 
order therein, to raise such troops therein, and to call out and embody such 
companies aad tek ps as Jou shall juds ze necessary for that purpose. With the 
‘same view of maintaining order and good government, you are also autho- 
rised to disarm such of the inhabitants of the satd Iskand as are not em- 
ployed i in any military capacity, or bave not your license for heeping their aTIAsy 
and TO REMOVE FROM THE SAID ISLAND ANY PERSONS, THE CONTINU- 
ANCE OF WHOS: RESIDENCE IN THE SAID ISLAND MAY BE FOUND TO BE 
DANGEROUS "0 THE PEACE AND SECURITY THEREOF.”’ 

Wil! Colonel Fuslarton any longer persevere in dispating the authozity 
on which the Commissioners aed in emb« dying the militia ? or, wili Mr. 
M‘Callum continue to publish the instructions of his patron? ‘But what 
will he not do? what will he not say? 

There is. generally a long interval between the first deviation from 
moral reétitude, and the last act of human wickedness. Nemo repente fust 
terpissimus, But’ the libeller of Colonel Pitton has shewn us the in. 
suficiency 
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sufficiency of the maxim, by commencing his career where ordinaty men 


generally terminate theirs. An all-seeing Providence has, however, “sq. 


governed his lips,’’ that were no other evidence given than his own asse. 
verations, his refutation would be upon record. 

. We have now finished with Mr. M‘Callum, with whom we “acknow. 
ledge to have taken no inconsiderable pains. We have drawn his portrait 
with fidelity ; and we have hung it up to public exhibition; not from 
a vindiGive spirit, but from the paramount obligation of, public duty. We 
found this gentleman rushing from obscurity to undeserved notice. But 
he might have enjoyed his honours undisturbed by us, had he not in his 
struggle for pre-eminence, most daringly violated public morals: had he 
not added libel to libel, and propagated his falsehoods in every pot-house 
and mean society which gave him encouragement. But for us, Mr, 
M‘Callum’s most wretched book might have passed current with many 
unthinking persons, as a body of irrefragable evidence against Colonel 
Picton: who might still have considered the ex-Governor as having aed 
without instructions, and without necessity. We have, however shewn, 
that he acted in stri€t conformity to she orders of his Sovere ign 5 and under 
an imperizus wecessityy nling Srom ample evidence of Mr. M‘Callum’s dangerous 
charadéier and conduct 


N. B. We must beg leave here to put an end to this controversy be. 
tween Mr. M‘Callum and the Reviewer of his Travels. We have given 
free admission to the stri¢tures of either party, and, in bringing the reasons 
of both before the public, we have done our duty. Any farther continua: 
tion of the dispute would be uninteresting to the public, and answer no 
one good purpose. We are by no means disposed to hurt the feelings of 
any man, and xzwmecessary asperity of language we shall ever condemn. 
With this remark we take our leave of Mr. M‘Callum. As to Mr. Ful. 
larton, his publications and those of his opponents shall undergo the 
strictest investigation ; our attention has been forcibly directed to the 
subject, and we will not now quit it until we shall have sifted it to the 
bottom. 


A REPLY ro some REMARKS on MISSIONARIES 1n OTAHEITE, 


page 521, vol. xxii. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW. 


STR, 
IT is a most fortunate circumstance for parties who cannot make 
theirown case so clear as that of their antagonists, that they have at their 
command various epithets, and can brand them at pleasure, with names, 
either of derision, or infamy. ‘This appears the case with your able cors 
respondent Juvenis, who, though he seem in this instance most un- 
doubtedly to have mistaken his abilities, yet, baving written in a strain, 
that might probably have a bad effect-on the wavering mind, or weak 
understanding, it seems but fair that a discerning public should hear both 
sides. Upon mature investigation, his positions, though plausible, will 
appear to be false: his style, if elegant, tending to mislead; and the 
whole, proving him to have read his Bible, to very little purpose, when 
he states events, that occurred dire¢tly contrary to what he asserts. 


Who that understands divine revelation, will conceive that Rome was - 
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raised to its highest glory, ‘ its arms and its arts extended far. and 
wide” for the purpose of receiving the traths of Christianity?) Whar 
were the refinement, the wisdom, the ceremonies of the Jews, coeval 
with the appearance of our blessed Lord, of whom it was said, expressly, 
‘¢ he came unto his own, and his own received him not?'’’ The divine 
mandate could have made the high-priest a disciple, or a whole Sanhedrim 
his worshippers, with the same ease that it said to an illiterate fisher. 
man, ‘* follow me.’’ And the assertion of Jesus, that to the ‘* poor the 
Gospel was preached ;’’ but iil accords with your correspondent’s notions, 
who states, that ‘‘ Christianity appearcd at the happy moment, when the 
winds of men by previous discipline, were fully capable of comprehending its 
sublime -traths, and when every human facility extsted, for its wide, and 
universal dispersiom.’” So contrary are the determinations of God to the 
expeCtations of man !’’ 

I was never, myself, very sanguine, respe€ting the immediate result of 
their labours, who have gone from their native land, at the risque of pro. 
perty and friends, for what they conceived the good of fella mortals. 


And yet it seems contrary to human appearance, that any vast change 


should be effeéted, in the habits and customs of Indians, or Otaheirans, 
without means. And those very means, of which we observe such 
pleasing effets, through the labours of a Paul, ora Silas, in idolatroas 
Athenians, lascivious Corinthians, and even.ignorant Britons. 

Perhaps it is to bé lamented, that religious intelligence is so often con. 
veyed in what is generaHy termed she language of cant; but, to take the 
sense of the extract brought forward by your correspondent, without 
measuring the words, he may find, that the attempt of the person writ- 
ing, was as nearly according to his direCtions, as ir could weil be; at 
least, -it begins, as he reckons it ought, by stating that they have a soul 
to be saved, and explaining, as far as words car, what that soulis. But 
surely his researches might have been somewhat deeper, before he in. 
sinuated so strongly, that ‘* these fanatical medlers had not made a 
single convert, among the Otaheitans.’’ If he wish to gain information, 
some volumes of the transactions of that society might be serviceable. 
But this is not the faét; it was a prolific subjeé&, allowing scope to 
fancy, on which he might gratify himself in expressions of sarcastic 
spleen, or ironical satire; and though I am not myself strictly ong of that 
class to which he seems to allude, yet it would please me to the soul, to 
hear more of the happy influence of religion effecting a change in the 
conduét and life of immortals far distant, 

However, to prove the possibility of Indians being converted, without 
the previous aid of civilization, or rather, that civilization and industry 
will be the natural consequence of the introduction of Christianity, I beg 
leave to introduce (as very few of your readers can have seen, it from its 
limited circulation) some remarks in the note to a sermon®* on this subje¢t, 
preached before the New York Missionary Society in America, by the 
Rev. J. M. Mason of that place. No comment need be made upon the 
manner in which itis reasoned, nor the abilities of the author, whose 
name and person are well known to many of the inhabitants of Londont. 





—— 


* See Mason’s First Ripe Fruits, 12mo. page 174. Ogle. 

+ To the abilities, integrity, and sound principles, of this pious divine, 
we are happy to bear this public testimony.—-EpiTor. ‘ 
: €* An 
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«© An objection,’”’ says he, ‘* to missions among the Indians, or othétsa. 
vages, which many view as unanswerable, is, ‘ that some considerable 
progress in civilization is previously necessary to prepare a people for the 
reception of Christianity. You must first make them men, say the pas 
trons of this opinion, before you make them Christians. You must teach 
them to live in fixed habitations, to associate in villages, to cultivate the 
soil, and then you may hope that they will hear and understand when you 
unfold the sublime principles of the gospel*.’ 

** Plausible and popular as this objection is, it 1s equally unsupported 
by reason, by scripture, or by fact. 

‘© If the gospel cannot succeed among the Indians, for example, the 
obstacle must be either in their understandings or in their manner of life, 

** The former ‘ opinion supposes a wider difference between the under. 
standing of the man of the woods and the man of the city, than what 
does, in faét, take place. The human mind is not, in any country, below 
the reach of discipline and religious instru¢tion. The American Indian, 
the Pacific Islander, and the African negro, are shrewd men, whose in. 
tellectual capacity will not suffer in comparison with the uneducated 
classes of people on the continent of Europet.’ Why should it, since it 
is culture, and that alone, which destroys the level of abilities naturally 
equal ? Surely the Indian, whose necessities compel him not only to hunt 
and fish for his subsistence, but to be, in a great measure, his own arti- 
ficer, as well as the guardian of his private and public right, must be 
superior, in point of general understanding, to tlfose vast bodies of Euro. 
peans whose intelligence the division of labour has confined to a detached 
article of manufacture, or to the merely servile operations of agriculture, 
Indeed, all the national transa¢tions with the Indians shew them to pos- 
Sess great acuteness, and no small share of what learning cannot bestow— 
common sense. How seldom will you find, I do not say among the vulgar, 
but among the polished orders of society, better specimens ef well-formed 
idea, and of genuine eloquence, than are frequent 1n the Indian talks ? 

‘© If, onthe other hand, their manner of life be considered as presenting 
the decisive obstacle, this opinion supposes it much more difficult to alter 
outward habits than inward principles. Christians will not dispute that 
the gospel can and does transtorm both the heart and the character; yet it 
is thought unable to overcome a propension to wandering from place to 
place, The plain meaning of the objection, therefore, is this, that some 
means more powerful than the gospel, must be applied to, civilize the In- 
dians, and prepare them for its reception. For if it be admitted, that the 
gospel can civilize as well as save, the obje€tion fails at once to the 
ground. But if its power to civilize be denied, while its power to save 
is admitted, it becomes the objeCtors to shew the reason of this distinétion ; 
and also what those more effectual means of civilization are. Be they 
what they may, since the gospel is excluded, they must be merely human; 
and then the principle of the objection turns out to be this, that the wis- 
dom of man is. better adapted to. civilize the ladians, than the wisdom of 


God. 





* “© Dr. Hardy’s (of Edinburgh) Sermon before the Society, in Scotland, 
for propagating Religious Knowledge, p. 14.” 
+ * Ibid, p. 15." 
| ‘¢ Further, 
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s¢ Further, the objefion supposes that savages are to be civilized with- 
out any religious aid. For whatever arguments prove the utjlity, in this 
matter, of religion at all, conclude, with tenfold energy, in favour of thé 
religion of Christ. But to neglect the religious principle, would be to 
neglect the most potent. auxiliary which can be employed in managing hu- 
man nature; and to act in the spirit of that wise philosophy which would 
erect civil society upon the basis of Atheism. 

‘© It would swell this note into a dissertation, to state the various 
considerations which militate against the idea of civilizing the Indians 
before we attempt to christianize them. But granting this, for a moment, 
to be necessary, who shall. effect it? Philosophers ? Merchants? Politi- 
cians? If we wait for them, the sun will expend his last light, and the 
business be unfinished. The Indians have had intercourse with the whites, 
in the concerns of trade and policy, nearly two hundred years, and most 
of them are as wild as ever. To put off evangelical missions to them, 
till, in the ordinary course of things, they become civilized, is, there. 
fore, equivalent to putting them off for ever. 

‘© 2, If the opinion that the gospel can succeed only among civilized 
people, receives little countenance from reason, it receives less from 
scripture. 

‘© No such restriction of its influence is contemplated in prophecy. 
Its universal reception is the subject of numberless predictions ; but they 
contain not a hint that the want of civilization shall be such a bar to its 
progress as is commonly imagined. On the contrary, it is expressly de. 
clared, that the most roving and untutored tribes shall rejoice in Messiah’s 
salvation, even while they retain their unpolished charaéters and man. 
ners. ‘ Sing unto the Lord a new song—Let the wilderness and the cities 
thereof lift up their voice, the villages* that Kedar doth inhabit. Let 
the inhabitants of the rock sing; let them shout from the top of the 
mountains +.’ Beyond all controversy, the general sense of the prophet, 
in the words of that elegant scholar, Bishop Lowth, is, thst ‘ the most 
uncultivated countries, and the most rude and uncivilized people, shall 
confess and celebrate, with thanksgiving, the blessing of the knowledge 
of God graciously imparted to themf.’ And he particularizes, as an 
example, those wild Arabs, who, in every point of comparison, were as 
inaccessible to the gospel as the American Indians. 

‘© No such restriction was thought of by the Apostle Paul. He was a 
debtor not more to the Greeks than to the barbarians§. He maintains, 
that in the body of Christ ‘there is neither Greek nor Jew, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free.’ A position which evidently assumes, that 
barbarians or Scythians might be Christians no less than Jews or Greeks, 
bondmen or free. 

‘© No-such restri€tion is to be found in the commission which the Lord 
Jesus hath left his church. Thus it runs: ‘ Go and teach a// nations—Go 
ye into a// the world, and preach the gospel to every creature,’ manifestly, 
every human creature, for such only are obje€ts of the gospel-salvation. 
Not a syllable about civilization. And, unless it can be proved, that 
Indians, and other savages, are neither nations nor human creatures; or, 


a 





* <¢ Or tents, + Isaiah, xlii. 19, 11.”° 
‘© Translation of Isaiah, Notes, p. 198, 4to,”’ 
§ *.Rom. i. 14. Col. iii, 11.” 
APPENDIX, VOL, XXIII, Mm if 
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if they are, that they are in no part of the world, the prejudice we are 
combating must be, abandoned, as in dire€t opposition to the will and the 
co nmandment of Christ. 

«¢ Such a restriction, moreover, effaces the chief character and glory of 
the gospel, viz. that ‘it is the power of God to salvation.’ Were it 
what many take it to be, a system of mere moral suasion, of cool, philo, 
‘sophic argument, the case would be different, and the prejudice just. In. 
dians and Hottentots are, indeed, rather rough materials for a religion 
cantly styled ratiswal. But whoever knows any thing of rea/ Christianity, 
knows that the conversion of a sinner is the exclusive work of JEHOVAH 
the Spirit. It is this principle, and this alone, which makes the preach. 
ing of the word to men ‘ dead in trespasses and sins,’ a reasonable service. 
Now, to say that the gospel cawot succeed among a people not previously 
Civilized, is to say, either that it is wor the power of God, or that there 
are some things too hard for Omnipotence. 

‘¢ 3. This opinion, dissonant from reason and scripture, is also contrary 
to fad. 

‘¢ Was the world universally civilized when Christianity was pro. 
mulged? or did it prosper only in civilized countries? What were the 
ancient Getulz, in Africa? the Sarmatians and Scythians, in Europe? If 
we can credit history, they were as remote from civilization as the Ame- 
¥ican Indians. Yet, among these, and other nations equally uncultivated 
and savage, had the gospel, in the time of Tertullian, established its 
reign*. Andi Britain it penctgated into those places which Roman arts 
and arms had never been able to reacht. 

«¢ This general assertion might be amplified in an interesting detail, and 
might receive additional force from the sanctions of modern history. But 
either would protra¢t, to an immoderate length, a note already too long. 
We may, however, ask, why the gospel should be unequal to the effects 
which it formerly produced, and of which its friends made their just and 
unanswerable boast? Let us fairly risk the experimept, whether the 
Cross of Christ has lost its influence on barbarian minds. Instead of wait- 
ing till civilization fit our Indian neighbours for the gospel, let us try 
whether the gospel will not be the most successful means of civilizing 
them. The grace of the Lord Jesus will do what philosophy and the arts 
will never do—tame the wild heart : and there is no doubt of a correspond. 
ing alteration in the condu&. One Christian institution alone, the holy 
Sabbath, will go farther to civilize them in a year, than all human expe- 
dients in a century. Driven continually before an extending frontier ; 
their manners debauched by the commerce of unprincipled whites ; their 
number diminishing by war and by vice; the only alternative "which 
seems to be offered them is, conversion or extermination.” 

With the greatest good will to your correspondent, who I suppose 
imagines, that all persons professing more than ordinary striCtness to the 
command of the Bible, are influenced by sentiments of the ‘‘ Mendicant 
of Moorfields,’? 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
March 24th, 1806. J. G. 





.* “ Tertull. adversus Judzos, cap. vii. opp. p. 189. Ed. Rigaltii.’’ 

+ “£ TInaccessa Romanis loca. Id.ib. A number of testimonies to the 
same faéts are colleGted in that learned work of Grotius, De Veritate Reli- 
gionis Christiane, opp. tom. iii. p. 46, 47. Fol. Lond. 1679.” 
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pine and plunder on the part of France, 


290. 
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, dignity of his conduct, 421. 

Aloes-wood, natural history of that vege- 
table tumor, 165. 

Alogi, their rejection of the 
&c. 35. 

America, reasons why its government is 
so loud and invective against England, 
244, 


Apocalypse, 





—, consequences of a war with 
Great Britain considered, 247. 

Americans, their fraudulent conduct un- 
der the neutral flag exposed, 237. 

——, the love of gain superior to 
every other consideration with them, 
412. 

Amiens, the peace of, impossibility of treat- 
ing with France on the basis of, 333. 
Anatomy, its study not congenial with the 

female character, 504. 

Antoine, Fauxbourg St. contrast of its 
present state with that of former times, 
279. 

Apocalypse, remarks on its authenticity, 
&e. 29. 

Apollo, his influence on the first settlers 
in Latium, 114. 

Archdale, Mr. remarks on his evidence 
on the trial of Judge Johnson, 69. 

Aristocracy, singular charge of, 278. 

Artists, their neglected state, andi its con~ 
sequences, 70. 

» seluom deeply acquainted with 
history, 77. 

Atlantic, its extent and geographical di- 
vision, 140, 








Mm2 


Austin, St. his recommendation of perse- 
cution, and perversion of stricture, 57. 

Austfia, auspicious return of wisdom and 
vigour in the Cabinet of, 332; regene- 
ration of her resources, 443. 

Authors, modern, hostility. of their writ- 
ings to the Christian religion, 54. 


B. 

Barlow, Joel, his political sentiments on 
Great Britain and France, 365. 

Barons, Roman, paralicl drawn between 
those of the middle ages and their de- 
scendants, 119. 

Barrere, ar tful villany of that wretch on 

the trial of Louis XVI. 182. 

Barter, a disposition to, probably owin 
to a combination of the innate princi- 
ple of covetousness, 150. 

Basalt, observations op,.256. 

Bas-relief, a bronze @Xoun of, found at 
Colchester, 81, 

Bastille, reflections om wandering over its 
site, 2 278. 

Eateman, Mr. interesting account of the 
estate of that gentleman, 81. 

Beauty, diversity of opinions on the sub- 
jet of, 82 

Bentley, Dr. the character of that vene- 
rable champion. of letters and religion 
vindicated, 231. 

Bible, danger in making a critical emen- 
dation of the text, 25. 

Bolton, remarkable for being the birthe 
place of Henry Jenkins, 80. 

Borgia, Marquis, curiosity in his museum 
of antiquities, 118. 

Botany Bay, curious speculative voyage 
to, 413, 

Bounties, their nature considered, 159. 

Bramins, their prejudices, pride, Re. 389. 

Britain united, able to resist foreign ate 
tacks, 209. 

Buonaparte’s reception by his troo ope after 
his usurpation of the Enagial gnity, 
characteristic trait of him, 187. 

,as consummate a Jacobin as 

Robespierre was, 217; his victorious 

campaign in Germany, 23. 

, his declamations on the ma- 

ritime despotism of England, 245. 

» specimen of his ypocrisy, 
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Princes of the Continent, 330; motives 

for ennobling princes, 332. 
Buonaparte, his virtues found only in his 

professions, 355. 

- , lines oa his elevation to the 

Imperial throne, 394. 
» review of his political con- 
duc to the different powers, 443. 








c. 
Campagna, its present state, 116. 
Cancer, remarks on the theory of, 96; 
' parts most liable to that affliction, ‘4. 
, basis for a radical cure of, 97. 

Capital, certainty of obtaining it for every 

new chanBel of trade, 160. 
Carnot, his evlogy on Turenne, 353. 
Celibacy, advantages and disadvantages of 

the state of, 344. 

Chaptal, his attempt to assume to himself 
the discovery of acid fumigation, 92. 
Character, versatility of, reflections on, 45; 
the national, often exhibited in its pro- 

pet light by little things, 176. 

Charlemagne, account of institutions 
founded by, 463. 

Chemists, French, their invidious treat- 
ment of most English chemists, 100. 
Chesnut-tree, countries in which it is 

found, 164. 

Cho2k damps, proposition of Dr. ‘Trotter 
to remove them, 99. 

Christianity, singular tenets of Mr. Lan- 
caster in instructing bovs in it, 127. 

Christians, proved to contend in the prac- 
tice of every heavenly virtue, 88. 

Church Catechism, necessity of the mem- 
bers of the Church of Eagiand con- 
forming to it in»the system of educa- 
tion, 83. 

Church Catechism, its rejection in schools 
by Mr. Lancaster, 126. 

Church-service, suggestions for its im- 
provement, 289. 

Cintra, remarkable for its beautiful and 
diversified herbage, 165. 

Cisterus in Egypt, purposes for which 
they were preserved before the mosques, 
04. 

Church, the Gallican, its reception of the 

_. Apocalypse as aiithentic, 35. 

Clergy, danges of making encroachments 
on their property, 160. 

Clergy of the Church of Engiand, the, 
commendable for their general conduct, 
293. 

Cloud, St, description of the picasures 
there, 346. 

Coliot. d’Herbois, the founder of the 
French Republic, 178. 

Commerce of Russia, its rise and progress, 
475. 

Commotion, their sale under different 
cifcumstances, 151. 





Commotions, civil, the 
causes of, 78. 

Company, the East India, sketch of its 
affairs, 160. 

Conde, Prince of, attachment of the in. 
habitants of Chantilly to him, 172. 

Confession, its influence, 60. 
Congress, American, violence of its pro. 
ceedings avainst British OFicers, 250, 
Conisborouzh Castic, interesting remarks 
on it, 77. 

Contemners of God, strictvres on their 
character, 44. 

Continent, unexpected changes on this 
grand scene, 110. 

> its repose much longer impos. 
sible, 334. 

Cosmoul, Mr, experiments on gravity, 
214, 

Corruption of the times imputed to the 
new philosophy, 19%. 

Council, legislative, particulars relative te 
the, 360. 
Courtezans, professed, their nauseous de- 
tail of their adventures censured, 45. 
Crimes, propriety of burying then in ob- 
lvion, 80, 

Crystallization, observations on the ulti- 
mate perfection of, 259. 

Cuba, increase of its colonial trade detri- 
mental to Great Britain, 248. 

Cumberland, Mr. advantages derived by 
him in the early part of his education, 
226; his endeavours to dimimish reli- 
gious antipathies and national preju- 
dices in his dramatic writings commend- 
ed, 24. ' 

Curiosity, generally denoting a certain 
presumed degree of knowledge, 137. 

Curtis, Patrick, his benevolent character, 
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D. 


Dances, illegal, exertions for the susypres- 
sion of, 202. 

David, descripiion of a most infernal paint- 
ing ty him, 352; the public character 
of tbat miscreant, ZS, 

Davie, Mr. conjectures respecting the 
manner of his death, 412. 

Debt, the national, of England, compared 
to that of France, 315. 

Deity, ideas respecting the unity of, 509. 

Denys, St. ruinous state of that celebrated 
burial-place of the French Monarchs, 
173. 

Dermody, Thomas, early dawn of his ge- 
nius, 318; his iliiberal conduct to Earl 
Moira, 319. 

Dera ne en pertmonte on gravity, 213. 

Devil, impropriety of attributing ubiquity 
to the, 25. 

Dinsdale, account of a sulphur spring dis- 
covered at the parish town of, 204, 

Dionysius, 
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Dionysius, his reception of the Apocalypse, 


sme 
ie 

Discipline, scholastic, recul lations relative 
to it seprobated, } 125, 


Divines in France, ainoha ise upen 
the p: meiples of certain, S06. 

Dogusatism, remarks om the spir't of, 5. 

Dorchester, Lord, rctutation of some 
charves against him for his canduct ia 
Canada, 326, 

Dove-Daie, merits of that picturesque 
poimt of view, 77. 

Dutc h,theapplicat on of their esi d 
of property explained, id2 

E, 

Economy at Paris, the wise system of, 356. 

Education, its fundamental basis vested in 
religion, 85. 

——, its creation of motives in the 
minds of youth, 91. 

Ellenborough, Lard, umpropriety of his 
appointment to a seat in the cabinet, 
334. 

Empires, military, necessity of making the 
education af boys also military in them, 
190. 

Engtand, duty of its inhabitants, 122; its 
enviable state of liberty compared with 
that of France, 249. 

Englishmen, remarkable instance of their 
national honour, 507. 

————., present politic, i state of, 446. 

Engrossing, treated as clumerical by Dr. 
Smit b, 159. , 

Envy, definition of, 5035. 

Ersl ‘ine , Lord, approval of his conduct by 
the bar, 224. 

Essays, general tenor of, 42, 

Evidenc e, tS mature and importance in 
coprts of justice, 07; tts credibilily 

when civen b ya ‘fern of uaimpeach- 





ed charac wig 70, 

Eusebius, his opinion. respecting the 2au- 
thent.city ot the Apoca: YPse, 29, 

Excommunication, denied ta have been 
originally vested in the congregation, 
73. 

Existences, external, their active and pa: 
sive state co anne sd, 14, 

Expressions, differential, their integration, 
254. 

Extension, the nature of, 11. 

F, 

Faculties, the doctrine of active and pas- 
sive, 16. 

Fancy, tts predominance over judgment, 
48, 

Fashion, ludicrous anecdote relative to, 
176. ; 

Fayette, la, his countenancing rebellion 
efore the revolution, 309. 

Feltham Owen, his motives ‘for writing 
his * Resolves, 340, 

Feltrim, the knight of, rural description 
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of his sacrifici ing his life to the cause of 
his country, 266. 

Fenules, impropriety of educating them 
mn the same schoo! with boys, I: 26. 

Fever, remiitent, accoant of a péculiar 
spec ies, 324. 

Fire-dammps, their fatal effects, 9S. 

Fish, sincular i imruption of, from ayol- 
cano tm ¢ Pure, 484 

Fleece, importance of food and kee ping, to 
produc eitof a fine e gu: lity, 145. 

,» ts different divisio as, 144. 

Fores alli ing, erroneous theory of Dr, 
Smith op, (59. 

Form, diihculty of understanding the 
term, 22. 

Foster, Mr. his detestatign of Calvin's 
theory, £0. 

Fouche Citizen, visit paid ta, 176. 

Fouce roy, bis purpose for bringimg La- 
voisier to the scaffald, 92. 

Fox, Mr. his former principles relative to 
France, 222. 

——, his political c comduck & inthe iunpeagh- 
ment of Lord Melville, 428 

France, situation af that ¢ entry previous 
to the Revolution compzred with its 
regenerated state, iG6, 249, 280 ; dreary 
pectacle on the road from Calais to 
Boulogne, 169; but litth impoverished 
by the war, 295; Hs eclonial trade car- 
ried on by neutrals, 256. 

, sketch of it im some ancient 
perjads, 467; sketch of the late reva- 
lutionary conftict, 469; sketch of the 
three dynasties, £72. 

Francis Il. his pusillanimous conduct in 
concluding the peace, 111, 227. 

Frederic the Great, his observation re- 
specting Rousseau, 491; his open pro- 
fession of irreligion, 492; sketch of his 
private and domestic fife, 494; his li- 
beral conduct to a young soldier, 495; 
anecdotes of his court, 409; his theo 

respecting the dezenetacy of the French 
nobility, 501; his establishment of the 
civil and mi ilit: wyacademy, 50”. 

French, their claims to all literary merit 
and discoveries, 925 101; their degenc- 
ration, var 

-—, difficulty to them to write pure 
morality y, 456. 

Frenchman a, interesting anecdote af his 
senuments relative to Buonaparte and 
England,281; comparison between them 
and the Romans, $350. 

Friendship, paciical effusions in comme¢= 
moration of, 211, 

Frugality, a predaonsinant principle in 
man, 156. 

F ulling, see Secting. 

F umigation, the best méans of destroying 
the noxious elects of the fire-damps, gh; 
inctficient to destroy contagion in has- 
pitals, 99. 
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Fund Patriotic, the committee reprehend- 
ed, for applying to the Clergy instead of 
applying to the Bishops to make collec- 
tions, 95. 

Fuseli, Henry, professional sketch of that 
artist, 83. 

G. 

Gamester, manner of spending his life, 
345. 

Gaming for money, unhappy consequences 
arising from, 345. 

Garrick, interesting account of his charac- 
ter and habits, 228. 

Gentleness, injunction of that evangelical 
virtue, 291. 

Geography, remarks on the study of, 137, 
140; botanical, general observations on, 
165. 

Ghezzi, account of that celebrated cari- 

' cature painter, 116. 

Giffard’s, Mr. evidence on the trial of 
Judge Johnson, with remarks of the 
Chief Justice on that occasion, 70; his 
removal from office in Ireland, 71; 
sketch of his patriotic character, 75. 

Globe, terraqueous, general survey of its 
surface, 139. 

God, his mercy to the inhabitants of this 
country, 212. 

Goldsmith, discovery of one of his plagia- 
risms, 440. 


Gordale-Scar, .its picturesque beauties,” 


78. 

Grammar, English, remarks on the cases 
in, 193. 

Grattan, Mr. his support of the committee 
of Popish Delegates from Dublin, 71. 

Gravity, experiments to ascertain it, 214. 

Great Britain, ignorance of the people 
respecting the real state of Ireland, 74; 
its situation compared with that of 
France, 170; consequences of a war be- 
tween it and America, 247. 

Gregorism, constitution of societies of 
that description, 184. 

Grenville, Lord, his countenance of the 
committee of Popish Delegates from 
Dublin, 71. 

Grey, Mr. his opinion of France, 223. 

Guyton, his extreme ignorance, 93. 

Gymuastics, purposes answered by them, 
89. 


H. 

Ham, the delightful grounds of, 81. 

Hamps, singulkt circumstance relative to 
the river, 81, 

Hand-writing, difficulty of distinguishing 
that of one person from that of anc- 
ther, 68,-86. 

Hardwicke, Lord, see Viceroy of Ireland, 

Haulain, account of that ungrateful mis- 
creant, 173. 

Heretics, the persecution of, urged by the 

_ Church of Rome, 58. 

Highlanders, Scotch, characteristic fea~ 
tures of the, 141. : 


Hindus, account of some peculiar customs 
of the, 388. 

Hippolitus, -his acknowledgment of the 
authenticity of the Apocalypse, 35. | 
Hodgkinson, Dr. his evidence on the trial 

of Judge Johnson, 69. 

Hoole, Mr. J, verses on his death, 419, 

Hospitals in France, their lamentable state, 
356. 

Hume, Mg, his motives fer publishing his 
Essays, 404. 

Huns, the, reputed by Jornades to have 
been the offsprings of devilsand witches, 
114, 

I. 

Ignatius, observations on his Epistles, 29, 

liad, specimen of criticism on the, 54, 

Income tax, observations on the, 446, 

Industry, difference in the quantities of 
commodities produced by it; result of 
its decline in a nation, 151. 

Infection, venereal, dangerous error of its 
removal by a connexion with an infant, 
432, 

Infidels, practical, reflections on them, 44. 

Institute, the National, rules by which it 
is conducted, 349, 

Instruction, religious, the style of its usual 
communication censured, 53; religious, 
strange doctrine relative to, 127; ge- 
neral hints on, 399. 

Insurance, comparative view of it from 
hostile countries to America, &c. 240. 
Indians, the consequences gf their con- 
version to Christianity, 527; the ob- 
stacjles to its introduction considered, 

528. 

Ireland, hints for the improvement of its 
inhabitants, 412, 

Irenzxus, importance of his testimony re- 
lative to the authenticity of the Apoca- 
lypse, 37. 

Italy, state of itin the eighth century, 115. 

Jacobinism, its promiscuous use, 48. 

Jacobins, their reign not extinct, 217. 

Jebb, Sir Richard, nature of his evidence 
on the trial of Judge Jahnson, 68. 

John St. observation on the epistles of, 27. 

Johnson, Dr. the anomalous character of, 
227. 

Johnson’s trial, Judge, remarks on the 
summing up of the evidence, 67. 

Jornades, remarks on his account of the 
Huns, 114. 

Judge, importance of his character, on 
a charge for a libel, 61; always consi- 
dered 2s counsel for the prisoner on 
trial, 68. 

, a political, improper for England, 
335. 

Judea, the most favourable position for 
dissemimating a new religion, 508, 





Kiss, poetical description of a, 102. 
Knight, Mr. observations relative to the 
sap of trees, 164. 


Knight- 











Knighthood, origin of that established 
by Charlemagne, 463. 


L. 

Lac, analysis of the different species ; its 
uses, 251. 

Lake, General, his ltberation of Shaw 
Allum, 587. 

Lambertini, characteristic anecdote of, 
116. 

Lancaster, Mr. his mode of extending his 
plan of education similar io that of the 
Jesuits, 86; defect in his plan, by re- 
warding boys for mischief, 90. 

Land, its pricein proportion to the rise and 
fall of the market rate of interest, 157. 

Language, remarks on its present cor- 
ruption, 455. 

Lardner, his opinion of St. Jude, 24. 

Latium, origin of its inhabitants, &c. 114. 

Lava, physical remarks on its passage 
from the vitreous to the stomy and 
other states, 259. 

Leaves of plants, result of a dissection of 
some, 163. 

Libel, remarks on its nature, 61 ; influence 
of a Judge in trials for, 335 ; severity of 
the ancient laws, 344. 

Life, caution requisite on beginning, 82. 

, single, see Celibacy. 

Liquors, spirituous, their pernicious qua- 
lities poetically described, 263. 

Literature, polite, hostile to the religion 
of Christ, 53. 

, modern, its influence on the 
religion of Christ, 54. 

Lion-monkey, account of that animal, 
483. 

Loans to foreign nations, ingenious re- 
marks relative to, 152. 

Louis XV. his licentiousness pourtrayed, 
307. 











XVI. account of his trial, his manly 
conduct, 179; attempt to rescue that 
unfortunate Monarch from the horrors 
of a public execution, frustrated, 182, 

Louvre, reflections on visiting it, 350, 

Love at first sight, sketch of, 206. 

Love, observations on falling in, 506. 

Luther, observations on his authority, 29, 


M. 

Macbeth, Lady, strictures on. her cha- 
racter, 47. 

M‘Callum, Mr. his treatment of Colonel 
Picton reprehended, 434 ; particulars 
respecting, 518; his presence in Trini- 
dad dangerous, 519. 

Mahratta, sketch of the late war, 380. 

Mailhé, conduct of that unfeeling mon- 
ster to Louis XVI, 180. 

Manifold, remarkable phenomenon at- 
tending the river, 81. 

Manufactures, pew, causes of their dis- 
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proportion to those of other old trades, 
154; their infltence in preserving the 
mon¢cy in a country, 158, 

Maria Antoinette, universal affection 
borne to her, 302; her ingenious an< 
swer to a false prophetess, 303. 

— —, her character vindicat. 
ed, 316, 

Marriage, the state of, considered, $44, 

Massillon, eylogy on his writings, 288, 

, fantastic notion expressed by 
him to Louis XIV. 306, 

Masquerades, cheap, a fruitful source of 
moral contamination, 202, 








Matter, existence of its sensible qualities, 


14, 





» primary, refutation of Mr. Har- 
ris’s notion respecting, 21. 


Men of letters, dtsadvantages under which - 


they labour, 155. 

Mendicity, its prevalence in the neigh- 
bourhood of Montreuil, 169. 

Mengaud, his treatment of travellers at 
Calais, 169. 

Message, Royal the, sketch of the drama- 
tic poem entitled, 273, 

Metaphysics, vindication of the science 
from prejudices, 2; progress of inquiry 
into the science, 4; the properties and 
relations of the mind, an object of this 
science, 17. 

Methodist, origin of the term, 47. 

Meyer, T. his gross plagiarisms, 209, 

Michaelis, his singularity in his observa- 
tions on the Apocalypse, 28; summary 
of his introduction tothe New Testa- 
ment, 41. 

Middle Class, their importance in a state, 
174. 

Mildness, its inculcation, 291. 

Military in France, their tyranny over all 
other subjects, 278. 

Mind, division of its operations, 17. 

Ministry, the Christian, observations on 
the call to, 289. 

Mode, necessity of conforming to its ab- 
surdity, 176. 

Money, distinction between it and all 
other moveable goods, 158, 

Moon-flower, the, a legendary tale, 268. 

Morals, in poetry, false, injury done by 
them, 80. 

Morland, George, sketch of his character, 
his merit as an artist, 83. 

Moses, account of his death, 26. 

Motives, benefits derived by them in the 
youthful mind, 91.. 

Mountains, the elevation of several in 
England, 79. . 

Murder, account of twosingular cases of, 
426. 

Mutes, see Council. 

Mythology, effect of its language in poe- 
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N. 

Nails, singular practice of passing them 

* gnstead of money, 150. 

Narratives; immoral, under various titles, 
seprobated, 45. 

Necker, his character and conduct traced, 
g09 ; his political qnackery, 311, 314, 

Nelson, Lord, summary of his biography, 
94; his fall, poetically described, 208. 

Neutrality, remarks on this insidious sys- 
tem, 189,236. 

Notables in Frarice, their convocation, 
and conduct, 310. 

Novels, remarks on their tendency, 49. 


0. 

Ocean, the, its universal communication 
considered, 139. 

Oeconomy, national, its study intricate, 
149. 

Offences in schools, methods of punish- 
ing, 122. 
Opera-dancers, &c. methed of reducing 

their exorbitant recompense, 153, 

Orcadians, sketch of their character, 376. 

Order of Merit, impropriety of its intro- 
duction in schools, 121. 

Orient, remarks on the trade in that quar- 
ter, 153. 

Orkney islands, general observationson the 
interesting description of the, 369, $75. 

Orleans, the Duke of, mstance of bis 
swindling, 157; his claim to bravery 
yefuited, 303; account of his regency, 
$05 ; motives for his acting with inbu- 
manity in the French Revolution, 316. 

Oxphans, provisions for them in England, 
129, 

Origen, his opinion respecting the author 
of the Epistle of St. Jude, 24; his ad- 
mission of the cahonical authority of 
the Apocalypse, 35. 

Ostia, account of this once considerable 
town, 117. 

Qswald, Colonel, principles of that poli- 
tical maniac, 277. 


P. 

Pacific Ocean, its extent and geographi- 
cal division, 139. 

Paine, Thomas, his reply to Oswald’s re- 
commendation of butchering ail the 
suspected in France, 277; reasons for 
his incurring the displeasure of Buona- 
parte, 364. 1, 

Pantheon, its conversion mto'a temple of 
Paganism, 285. 

Papias, his evidence in regard to the au- 
thenticity of the Apocalypse, 33. 

Paris, necessity for foreigners to carry al- 
ways their passport with them, 177. 

Parisians, their profligacy exposed, 348. 

Parricide, poetical tale of a, 266. 

Passions, government of the, 13. 


Passions, dangers of indulging them to ex. 
cess, 265, ‘ 

Passive, its rejection in philosophy, 17, 

Peace with Frarice, its impract cability 
under the existtig circumstances, 249, 

Perception, the nature of, 16. 

Perron, M. remarks on his management in 
India, 383. 

Persecution, the doctrine of,recommended 
by the Romsh Church, 58. 

Petty, Lord H. his equanimous condu& 
sm Parliament, 224 ; merease of his ine 
fluence on his accession to a seat in the 
cabinet, 236. 

Philosophy, modern, in France, Ciaboli- 
cal specimen of the, 338. 

Pitt, William, impression occasioned. by 
bis death, 109; sketch of his. political 
character, #%.; honourable attendance 
at his funeral, 224; debneation of his 
last moments, 298; anecdate. at his fue 
neral, SOO; his opinion of the Litera. 
ture of thisnation, 512. 

Pius VI. sketch of that philanthropic 
Pope, 118, 

Playiarism, poetical, miscellaneous re. 
marks on, 438, 

Players, certain means of reducing enor- 
mous salaries to moderation, 154. 

Playfair, Mr his reasonsfer dittering from 
Dr, Smith, 148. 

, the most able commentator 
on Dr, Smith’s principles, 162. 

Plunket’s receipt in cancer, dispute bes 
ween Guy and Gataker respecting, 97. 

Poeinitz, Baron de, his versatility in reli- 
gion, 500. 

Poetry, allegoric, a switable garb for ex- 
hibtting virtues and vices, 261. 

, descriptive, the onty species. now 
relished by men of taste, 274. 

—-—-, considerations to those who write 
blank verse or shyme, 418. 

» Arabic, specimen of, 479. 

Poets, frequently the presenters of the 
most: méelanchyly views of human life, 
76. 

Polycarp, proved to have received the 
Apocalypse as the genuine work of St. 
John, 31. 

Pone, his coronation of Buonaparte, 392. 

Portugal, its sterile aspect when come 
pared to Spain, 165. 

Poverty, national, generally induced by 
public prodigality, 156. 

Power, the nature of, 6, 7. 

, the dispensing and deposing, 
maintained by the Church of Rome, 58. 

Prayers, their exclusion,from Mr. Lanh- 
caster’s schools,.86; judicious reflec- 
tions on, 292. 

Presburg, remarks on the peace of, 444, 

Press in France, oppression under which 
it labours, 246. 
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Professors, influence of their sentiments 
on public instruction, 399. : 

Profits, pecuniary, their difference in Eu- 
rope accounte for, 153. 

Property Tax, observations on the, 446, 

Prophecies, the necessity of learning tn- 
dispensable to such ag wish to study 
them, 41. 

———, ancient, remarks on the, 508. 
Prostitutes, error respecting their num- 
ber in London, &c. corrected, 106. 
Protestants in Ireland, their petition en 
the subje& of Catholic emancipation, 

&e. 71. 

Providence, its influence in favour of 
England, 95, 323. 

Pruning, precautions to be observed in, 
321. 

Prussia, her crooked and selfish policy, 
111, 219; scizing of Hanover, 929, 424. 

———, the political conduc of the King 
of, reviewed, 441. 

Publications, obscene, an important ob- 
jet of attention to the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, 201. 

Punishment in schools, observations on, 


422. 

Quakerism, its original mstitution founded 
on Deism, 424. 

Quakers, their refusal to support defen- 
sive war, 433. 





R. 


Raitlery, danger of its application, 23 

Reason, its habitual and occasional cen- 
troul over the passions, 13. 

Recognition, a tale founded on an inci- 
dent in the late rebellion in Ireland, 
269. 

Relaxation, acacdemicat, the hours of, de- 
scribed, Y61. . 

Religion, evangelical, arguments in fa- 
vour of the, 50; basis of every system 
ef national education, 85; essay on the 
choice of, 341. 

Resolves of Owen Feltham, nature of 
their contents, 329. 

Respiration, remarks on the organ of, in 
leaves, 163. 

Revolution in France, its causes expluin- 
ed, 303, 307. 

Ridicule, public, its dangerous effets on 
the youthful mind, 90. 

Romance, its influence, 49. 

Romans, ancient, their great attention to 
the construction of public roads, &c. 
115. 

Romantic, direct meaning of the term, 
48. 

Rome, the Church of, her doctrirte re- 
specting the persecution of heretics, 
unchanaed, 56, 

e-———, grandeur of the city while mis- 
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tress of the world, 113; description uf 
the happiest zra of that republic, 115. 

Rousseau, J.J. just opinion of that wri- 
ter, 306. 

Royalty in France, abolished by Collot 
d’Herbois, 178. 

Russia, the only restraint on Buonaparte, 
332; disinterestedness of its sovereign, 
3355 resources and population of the 
country, military force, &c. 422; her 
dignified conduct, 443. 


S. 

Saitzman’s gymnastics for youth examin- 
ed, 89. 

Sarterre, his ridiculous folly, 279. 

Savage of Aveyron, remarks on that 
ideot, 357. 

Schoolmas*ers, quatities requisite in them, 
32%, 124; their ascendancy over the 
hearts and mind of their scholars, 89. 

Schools, initiatory, inguiry into utility of, 
128. 





, parochial, unjustly reprobated, 
129. 





, Sunday, remarks on the esta- 

blishment of them, 87, 130. 

, free, proposals for establishing 
such all over England, 130. 

Sciences, their influence in animating 
poetry at present, 274. 

Scindeah, accuunt of his military force, 
B82. 

Seeiing of wocl, description of that qua- 
lity, 146. 

Segur, Comte de, sketch of his chara@er, 
189. 

Self-Riography, propriety .of undértak- 
ing, and difficulties in executing it, 
&c. 43; competency of a person to the 
task maintained, 225; its merits de- 
pendent on the charaCter of the writer, 
226. 

Sensation, investigation of the doctrine of, 
18. 

Sermon, thoughts‘on the composition of 





a, 294. 

Sheares, Mr. interesting anecdote of, 362, 

Sheep, Enytish, cheir exportatien to Spain, 
inthe ninth century on record, 142; 
injury sustained in their fleece by pastu- 
raye on different soils, 144; importance 
of pasturage to farmers and manufac- 
turers, 146. 

Slave ‘Yradé, impropriety of indiscrimi- 
nately censuring the, 94. 

Soamie Jeyyns, sketch of his singular cha- 
racter, 230, 

Soap of wool, probably merely the biood 
of the pile, 144. ' 

Society for the Suppession of Vice, its ne- 
cessity denied, 195; its members to be 
persons professing themselves of the 
Church of England, 197; probability 
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of its admission of Methodists, and 
consequences of such combination, 198; 
its conduct defended, 199; instances of 
vigilance, 7. 

Solution not a requisite of crystallisation, 
258. 

Soup, account of an establishment for sup- 
ying the poor at Paris with, 355. 
Spain, its fertility superior to Portugal, 165. 
Spirit, public, its introduction into 

schools, 90. 

—— of the Waters, poetical descrip- 
tion of his appearance, 268. 

Sporting, objections to, 505. 

Spring, sulphur, account of one newly 
discovered at Dinsdale, 203. 

States General in France, impolicy of con- 
voking them, 309. 

Statistics, general remarks on books writ- 
ten on this subject, 140. 

Stone chests, antiquarian remarks rela- 
tive to several, 104. 

Subscription, laudable, opened for re- 
printing the accounts of great victories 
during the last and present war, 320. 

Substance, the existence and nature of, 9; 
strictures on Locke’s opinion of it, 17. 

Sunday Schools, see Schools. 


Te 

Tallien, character of that celebrated re- 
volutionary personage, 368. 

‘Taxes, remarks on those adopted by the 
present ministry, 448. 

Teachers, their qualities considered, 322. 

Temple, the horrors excited by the sight 
of that gloomy edifice, 280. 

‘Tenants, their insecure state in France be- 
fore the revolution, 157. 

Theatres, private, their hg tenon an 
object of the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, 202. 

Theodoric, his encouragement of agri- 
culture, &c. at Rome, 115. 

Therowanne, Mademoiselle, sketch of that 
celebrated character, 178. 

Thomas, St. his axiom relative to the per- 
secution of heretics, 58. 

Thunder-storm, account of a violent one 
at Buenos Ayres, 415, 

Tivoli, superstitious legend related by the 
peasants of, 119. 

Tolls, remarks on the proportion to the 
expence paid by the consumer, 161. 
Tomb of Alexander, difference of opi- 

,  nion relative to the, 103. 
“Torture, remarks on its infliction in Tri- 
nidad by order of Colonel Picton, 426, 

Trade, new branches of, not injurious to 
the old, 160. 

Tragelaphus, conjectures respecting that 
animal, 105. 

Translators, strictures on the duties of, 
449, 


Trashumacions, Spanish, advantages from 
these drivings of sheep into warmer cli- 
mates, 144. 

Trials in ancient times, remarks on their 
absurdity, 464. 

Trifling, legislative, ludicrous specimen 
of, 359. 

Trinidad, tts state under the government 
of Colonel Picton, 436; remarks on 
the existence of disloyalty among the 
negroes, 515. 

Tumors, . scrophulous, frequently Mis« 
taken for cancerous cases, 96. 

Turenne, his incendiary conduct in the 
Palatinate, 354. 

Tyrants, sometimes employed as instru- 
ments in the hands of an avenging 
God, 213. 

Ts 

Vallambrosa, traditional origin of that 
monastery, 116. 

Velletri, remarkable for the museum of 
the Marquis Borgia, 118, 

Verbs, auxiliar, remarks on the proper 
use of the, 194. 

» irregular, errors arising from their 
promiscuous use, 194, 

Vice, the association of good men neces 
sary for its suppression, 196. 

Viceroy of Ireland, his dismissal of Mr. 
Giffard from his office in Ireland, 70, 
72, 

Vincent, Lord St. his remarkable silence 
respecting the bravery and conduct of 
his officers and men, 320. 

Virtue, perilous conduct of, considering 
its practice dependent on the exquisite- 
ness of human feeling, 13. 

Volition, its exercise dependent on mo- 
tive, 12. 

Voltaire, just ideas of his notions, writ- 
ings, their tendency, &c; 285; his me- 
rits considered, 487, 

Underwriters, British, strictures on their 
nefarious conduct in protecting the com- 
merce of our enemies, 240. 





W. 

Wages, circumstances productive of diffe- 
rence of, in various parts of Europe, 153, 

War, religious reflections on, 186. 

War, between Great Britain and Ame- 
lica, its consequences, 247. 

War, the American, one of the principal 
causes of the French Revolution, 303. 

Water Carriage, remarks on it, 150. 

Wealth of Nations, inquiry into its na- 
ture and causes the most intricate of all 
studies, 149. . 

Wellesley, the Marquis of, his conduct in 
the East Indies commended, 382. 

, General, his military skill in 





the battle of Assye, 386, 
Will, its influence over the actions, 12, 
William 
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William I. King of Prussia, sketch of, 
498; his reply to a courtier, id. 

Williams, account of that celebrated re- 
volutionary personage, S67, S68. 

Windham, Mr. remarks on his plan of 
military reform, 446. 

Witnesses’ Indemnity Bill, general obser- 
vations on the, 428. 

Wool, difficulty of deriving knowledge 
relative to its improvement from arti- 
sans, 142. 

———, English, its superiority to that of 
the Continent evident from historical 
records, 142; its value, annual pro- 
duce on the average, 147. 

Woolstaplers, sketch of their business at 
present, 144. 

Wright, Captain, interesting reflections 
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on his death, and necessity of regulate 
ing the treatment of prisoners of war 
at a future peace, 191; his calm beha- 
viour on the rack, 192. 

Writers, Christian, ingenious remarks en 
their merits, 53. 


 f 

Yolk, in sheep, its nature, 142; its abun- 
dance a mark of the healthy state of the 
animal, id. 

York, observations on the moral character 
of the inhabitants of the County of, 80. 

Yorke, Mr. cruelty experienced by him 
in his seclusion from the exercise of ‘his 
profession, 168, 

Yule, difficulty of illustrating the termia 
the Celtic, or British mythology, 81. 
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